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jp, the Cart of the Concord Gra e 


The sunny shore of 
Lake Erie, extending 
sixty miles in New 

York and Pennsyl- 

vania, is the Country’s 

Vineyard for Concords. The 

“Belt,” three or four miles 

in width, is bordered on the 

south by abrupt hills. Here 

the soil and climatic condi- 

tions unite to bring the Con- 
cord to perfect maturity. 


Here are 40,000 acres.of grapes, yielding 
under normal conditions 80,000 tons. 
The finest of all are selected for Welch’s. 
The pure juice is immediately sterilized 
and sealed in glass, at our model planis 


at Westfield, N. Y., and North East, Pa. 


Canadian demand has made necessary a 
Welch plant at St. Catharines, Ont. 


To taste Welch’s is to know that it is 
the pure, unfermented juice of choicest 
Concords. The daily use of Welch’s ‘gs 
will demonstrate its beneficial quali- 
"ties. Try a small glassful once or 
* twice a day. 
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If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we 
will ship a trial dozen pints for $3, express 
prepaid east of Omaha. Sample 4-oz. bot- 


‘WelchsR 
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YOU HAVE DONE IT 


‘WS there any phase of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S progress 

that you think is too small or too technical to be of real 
interest to your readers?’’ This is a question asked me the 
other day by a magazine publisher, in whose home by the way, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING has made a very strong place for itself. 
I replied without even a sign of hesitation “‘No.”’ Since then 
I have been wondering if my answer was correct for there are 
some things that we have never thought to tell you, feeling 
I suppose, that the advertisers and not you women were the 
ones mostly concerned. 


It is not true, however, in the last analysis that the big manu- 
facturer is the only one vitally interested. Why, therefore, 
should we not tell you frequently many if not all of the things 
about the magazine that we tell them? 


Have you for instance any idea as to the number of advertise- 
ments that appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING and in some of the 
other leading women’s publications? And do you know how 
much advertising these publications carry? Such are some of 
the so-called technical things that in mere figures may not 
mean much to you, but when you realize the bigness of the 
personal service, represented by this number and volume, does 
it not point out anew the great responsibility which the maga- 


zines must wisely and carefully assume? 


Before me is a statement which we have just sent out to several 
thousand manufacturers. It will be interesting to you for it 
shows that if anything our rigid standards and constant censor- 
ship has made for a wider patronage rather than a narrower one. 
4 
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————---~ 


OPEN 
LETTER 


Here are the figures precisely as they were distributed. This 
I believe is a ‘‘phase of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING’S progress”’ not 
“too small or too technical’’ to appeal to you. 









| The number of different advertisements carried 
Tess by the five leading mediums in the general 
real | women’s field during the first six months of 1915: 
the 
vay, | as oo ame 
self, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 1,539 
shen LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.....1,048 
are WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 888 
ling PICTORIAL REVIEW yt 
DELINEATOR fife 5S 
the : 
| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING STANDS FIRST 
a 
= GOoD HOUSEKEEPING continues to serve prof- 3 
ore, itably a far greater number of advertisers than 2 
ings any other high-grade, fifteen-cent woman's 5 
magazine of general circulation. 2 
z 
“ise- 5 
the | Information such as this is naturally significant to the advertiser : 
10W who may wish to present his goods through the pages of Goop © 
2 of HOUSEKEEPING. It should also be significant to you for it has 3 
not been your understanding, your faith and confidence that has 4 
the made it possible for us to point with real pride to this record. a 
loes 
1wa- 
eral vm 
r it . \ 
sor- 119 West goth Street F 


Advertising Manager 


ne. New York City 


‘Censored by E. A. M.”’ 

N page 78 of the July issue we ran a 
little editorial on saving “the kid- 
dies.” In it we commented on an 
event in world history which was 

then more than a month past, so that it can not 
be said that we were either excited or mis- 
informed when we placed upon the German 
name the heart-breaking shame of the sinking 
of the Lusitania and the never-to-be-forgiven 
murder of most of the men and women and 
children on_ board. 
The event is, as we 
write, two months 
past, and our opin- 
ion of it is still in 
accord with that 
held by a great ma- 
jority of the inhabi- 
tants of the civilized 
world. But we are 
not to enjoy it with- 
out loss. Recently 
there came back to 
us a copy of the 
editorial, with the 
words at the head 
of this column scrib- 
bled across it. With 


Mother-Prayer 


To Meet Miss Pomeroy 
Adventures in Girlhood 


The Sob Lady 
Hashimura Togo 
The Dual Alliance 
Comfortable Lights 


Mothers and Children 


A Remedy for Cancer... 


The Big September Issue 


Ballad of the King’s Victory 
The Seed of the Righteous. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
.Dr. J. Wallace Beveridge 


EME OWNER os hn sos se cies ace Sh 
If Your Daughter Wants to be a Newspaper 
MMMM GS 58 oo ak Seis oe. re 


The Fairy Tale and Your Child. H. Addington Bruce 


Limpy Randall's Give Day 


How to Choose Cotton Goods... .. 


not see that England’s face of seeming sorrow 
bears in reality a grin. 

Why should England laugh? You mothers 
of Americans answer that and exercise your 
God-given right of thinking for yourselves, 
Some of you who read this remember fifty-odd 
years ago when we were putting our young 
men into hastily dug graves.. Was either side 
of our country laughing at anything then? 
The despatches of the week say that England’s 
just-buried dead at the Dardanelles alone 
number nearly eight 
thousand. And yet, 
for some reason, Eng- 
land is laughing at 
us! Evidently one 
must be able to 
“think as the Ger- 
mans do” to have 
the faculty of seeing 
things like that. 


Margaret Widdemer 
Dana Burnet - 


Elizabeth Jordan 
Virginia Blair 
-Rose O'Neill 


. Rose Young 
Elizabeth Frazer 


Where We Stand 


Our reference to 
the sinking of the 
Lusitania and our 
refusal to submit to 
censorship must not, 
however, be taken as 
evidence that we are 


Wallace Irwin 
Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Agnes Rowe Fairman 
William Johnston 
Mrs. Louise Hogan 


Beatrice Denison 


it was this letter: 


Thursday, July 1, 1915 
Editor Goop Hovuse- 

KEEPING: 

You have lost three 
subscribers in publish- 
ing this article. How 
long is it going to take 
Americans to see that 
England is laughing at 
us? Yours truly, 

E. A. MAY. ER. 


That was all. 
There was no ad- 
dress—just a_tor- 


Dr. Wiley’s Department 

Mirandy on Matrimony and Money. .Dorothy Dix 
Fashions—in Color 

The Choice Cuts of Meat 

Three Meals a Day 

The Every-Day Chemistry of Foods IdaC.Bailey-Allen 
Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Discoveries 


The new serial by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins and “A 
Remedy for Cancer would distinguish any magazine 
in which either one appeared. Coming together, and 
supplemented by more than twenty other splendid 
features, they make the September issue the most 
important one we have ever published. 


anti-German and 
pro-Allies. We are 
not anti-German; we 
are anti-inhumanity 
and pro-keeping the 
faith, and that alone 
has guided and will 
guide the placing of 
our sympathies. We 
envy Germany her 
former supremacy 
in nearly every eX 
pression of life; 


pedo out of the dark, which showed no inge- 
nuity on the part of the sender. Of course 
there was no intention to sink us outright; it 
was simply a warning that if we got into the 
habit of not “thinking as the Germans do” 
and saying things out loud we must take the 
consequences—in this case three subscriptions 
lost and the charge that we, along with the 
other Americans, are stupid because we can 


we admire the present very remarkable evi 
dence of her world-leadership in manufactures 
and in organization; but we cannot excuse her 
for the empty homes and the crowded graves 
that have been the result of the tempest she 
let loose. When we are asked to further or even 
condone the kind of leadership that would 
break the heart of the world and that stops 
at no abomination—we can not do it. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WhenYourPretty Gowns 
or Suits Fade 
Do Not Worry 


Simply decide upon a new color 
and then transform your cos- 
tume with Diamond Dyes. 
The cost will be very little, and 
the result will equal a new gown. 


MISS MARION GOODWIN, of BOSTON, MASS., 


writes: 


‘* My lavender crepe-meleor evening gown was ruined by an 
accident. I spilled a glass of punch on it. 

‘* 1 was not concerned, because I knew that I could recolor it 
with Diamond Dyes at very little expense. I dyed it black, and 
made some alterations. 





“It is now a very pretty dress for street wear, and I am so " 
Lavender Gown Dyed happy about it that I send you my picture which shows the Green Suit Dyed 
Black transformed gown.” Garnet 


Diamond Dyes 


**A child can use them’”’ 
Simply dissolve the dye, and boil the material in the colored water 





MISS MARGARET NEWTON, of SAVANNAH, GA., writes: 


“* Automobiling is splendid sport, but it plays havoc with clothes. We have a runabout car that has no top. 
*“ My pale green suit faded very quickly from long hours of exposure to the hot sun. 
“ With Diamond Dyes, mother and I changed it to a perfectly beautiful dark garnet, that I am sure will never fade.” 


The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 


Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” goods 
are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 


It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye that claims to 
color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 


_. We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to color Animal Fibre 
Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegetable Fibre Fabrics, so that you may 
obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells 
Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, 
also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 





The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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A Scientist Speaks Out 


The water was deeper than we thought. 
Not being able to swim, we should not have 
gone in; but the agitators were all splashing 
around knee-deep, and there was nothing to 
warn us. Not a single garment was on the 
bank beside the deep pool which is disclosed in 
the following letter from a biologist of national 
reputation: 


I have just looked over your editorial, and have 
noted your remarks regarding the problem of. birth 
control. Like almost everything else that has been 
written on that topic by editors outside of medicine, it 
is a splendid piece of omniscience and ignorance. Like 
most of your brother editors, you are wrong on the 
proposition that evidently the great majority of 
intelligent people have more than sufficient information. 
The fact is that almost everybody in intelligent circles 
seems to have some popular information, but it is also 
a fact, which only medical journals have ever men- 
tioned, that a very high percentage of people who have 
and make use of this popular information are injuring 
health because the information has come from friends 
and relatives rather than from reliable sources. For 
example, I know from a medical friend that in one 
small colony of people four or five young wives have, 
within the past five years, permanently sterilized 
themselves, because they got information from their 
mothers and sisters rather than from reliable doctors. 
Only two or three days ago a doctor with a big practice 
informed me that almost every day he sees women who 
have injured themselves by popular methods which 
the best medical authorities never sanction. 

Some of my friends in the médical profession have 
convinced me that there is widespread much unreliable 
and more or less unhygienic information which people 
rarely obtain directly from medical sources, and since 
information on this subject is bound to spread, it is 
highly desirable that the medical profession should be 
authorized to put it into a safe form. 

I am told by medical men who know the poorer 
classes that this same aspect of the problem is rapidly 
extending to them. All the editorial writers in the 
world will never be able to check in the least the idea of 
making motherhood voluntary rather than involuntary, 
and so it seems to me a common-sense proposition that 
the medical profession should be authorized to give 
scientific advice in place of the dangerous popular 
notions that are now spreading so rapidly. 


Evidently something should be done. As 
evidently, it is a matter of vital importance 
in many American homes above the class at 
which was directed the sympathy” of the 
agitators for the repeal of the laws forbidding 
medical men to give information concerning 
safe methods of birth control. The question 
thus becomes of interest to everybody. But 
how many will acknowledge that interest? 
Let’s vote on it. If every reader of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING will fill in the following blank 
and send it to us we will classify the vote by 
sexes and by states, publish the result of the 
vote in the October issue, and thereafter make 
it available to those who may desire it in 
states where the matter has reached the stage 
of legislative discussion. Totals only will be 
given; the names of individuals will not be 


Editor’s Say 





used, though they must be signed to the votes, 
Fill in the blank spaces below, cross out the 
word “favor” or “oppose” to make the vote 
read as you wish it recorded, and send it to-day, 


Editor Good. Housekeeping : 

I favor oppose the repeal of the laws for- 
bidding regularly licensed physicians to give 
information concerning safe methods of 
birth control. To prevent quackery, I favor 
a law strictly forbidding any person to ad- 
vertise this information in any way. 


**What We Think Into It’ 


Dear Editor: 

Bully for you—at last you have done it. In “The 
Field That Was Ripe,” you got the isolated village 
story before the public. Keep it hot and coming right 
along till we land something worth while for just such 
cases. There is a growing—though subterranean— 
interest in this field of work among club women just 
now; and with such help as you have given this month 
we may be able to keep it alive long enough to hatch. 

I want to say how much I appreciate “The Passing 
of the Stork,” too. Give us some more of that kind of 
“stuff”; we need it. I imagine I see a faint but strong 
leaning toward the real things of life these last few 
months. I do believe that what we women need is 
total elimination (for a while) of all things selfish. We 
need to have more stress laid upon self-immolation as 
against self-expression—that snare of this day. Go to 
it, Mr. Man, you are holding the fort in fine style. 
Give us real meat, give us the things which have to 
be chewed. Most women need something to chew the 
cud over while they are doing their chores—for of 
course you know that only one percent.of us have 
““work’’; the rest of us just “chore.” One is creative; 
the other is—just what we think into it. Give us the 
real “thinks,” not the “put the pretty sunshine into 
darkest Africa” kind, but down to brass tacks put-the- 
joy- of- living -into -the -plain -every -day -human -just - 
where-you-happen-to-find-your-feet. 

I think this last number the best ever—it is full of 
vim. Shake hands with yourselves for me and go on 
UP. Sincerely and cordially yours, Mrs. R. L. 


Summer Fiction Number 


This issue of Goop HousEKEEPING contains 
more pages of fiction than any issue ever 
before published. This was not an accident, 
nor does it prove that ‘“G. H.” is becoming a 
fiction magazine. But August days are hot 
and wearying, and the need for entertainment 
is at its maximum; and no choicer entertain- 
ment will be found in any other magazine, nor 
will any other magazine give you much more 
of it. And yet, less than half of this issue is 
given over to fiction; the things of substantial 
value for which Goop HovusEKEEPING stands 
are here. They will always be here. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor. 
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The Prayer of An Humble 


Woman 
By Alta Booth Dunn 






| HAVE given a cup of cold water, I have ministered in Thy 
name, O Lord, and so I claim the right to come to Thee for 
help, though I am only an humble woman, with no ability 
to serve Thee or others except in a common way. Listen 









while I pray. 


Teach me, dear Father, to recognize the things in life that 




















J are worth while; give me the wisdom to order my life so that it 
will be filled with that which is of lasting value. 
#3 I know that there is dignity in the honest doing of homely 
Pe tasks, the little, commonplace services that we perform for those 
gt near us; but when wearied with much serving I am prone to 
Fs lose sight of the real importance of this lowly service and to long 
¥ for work in the high places. Keep me stedfast, O Lord, in the 
% work which is mine to do. 
4 Help me to realize that true happiness does not depend upon a 
] lot of things that are worth money. Grant that I may understand 
a that happiness is, rather, an indication that all is right with the 
. soul, that there is harmony within, that one has mastered self. 
4 Give me courage to bear cheerfully the privations that come to 
% me, and discernment to perceive that it is the manner of meeting 






* 
ae 


the painful experiences of life which really counts, and not the 
experiences themselves. Above all, I would ask for the ability 
to do my work well, to fill my little place cheerfully, so that they 
who look to me for love and service may feel no lack of these things. 

And may I all my life choose the better part that will be accept- 
able to Thee. 


















Amen ! 









AUGUST. 1915 
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Decoration hy 


Tejaren Hiller 


Let us be silent for a little while; 
Let us be still and listen. We may hear 
Echoes from other worlds not far away. 


City on city rising, steeple out-topping steeple, 

Gaining and hoarding and spending, and armies on battle 
bent, 

People and people and people, and ever more human 
people— 

This is not all of creation, this is not all that was meant! 

Earth on its orbit spinning, 

That is not end or beginning; 

That is but one of a trillion spheres out into the ether 
hurled. 

We move in a zone of wonder, 

And over our planet and under, 

Are infinite orders of beings and marvels of world on 


world. 





There may be moving among us, curious people and 


races, 
Folk of the fourth dimension, folk of the vast star 


spaces. 
They may be trying to reach us, 
They may be longing to teach us 
Things we are longing to know. 
If it is so, 
Voices like these are not heard in earth's riot, 
Let us be quiet. 


Classes with classes disputing, nation warring with 
nation, 

Building and owning and seeking to lead—this is not 
all! 

Endless the works of creation. 

There may be waiting our call 

Beings in numberless legions. 

Dwellers in rarefied regions, 

Journeying Godward like us, 

Alist for a word to be spoken, 

Awatch for a sign or a token. 

If it be thus, 

How they must grieve at our riotous noise 

And the things we call duties and joys! 


Let us be silent for a little while; 


Let us be still and listen. We may hea. 
Echoes from other worlds not far away. 
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“In the apartment, before going to her bedroom, Myra Cross gave Helga, the maid, a few low-toned directions 
about dinner, and then drew her bedroom portieres behind her, and, as women do 


when they talk to God, went down on her knees ™ 
“* Cheated” 





Cheated 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Illustrated by F. 


YRA CROSS was thinking: 
“Have I been in the dark? 
Am I just beginning to be 


conscious of a thing other peo- 
ple are cognizant of? Or am I obsessed by 
over-vivid imaginings? These stinging 
occurrences, this shiver through my blood, 
this wakefulness and watchfulness, Joseph’s 
unrest—am I concocting this? Or am I 
really up against the most appalling sit- 
uation a wife can face?” 


They lived in one of the conservative 
apartment-houses that are sprinkled along 
Park Avenue from the Fifties to the Sev- 
enties. Helga, the second maid, had tea 
ready for them in the den on their return 
to town from one of the Knickerbocker 
house-parties. Done up in leaf-brown and 
oatmeal tints,,the den had the stamp of 
good breeding and good taste, of orderly 
living, of surface placidity. The steam 
pouring from the nose of the copper tea- 
kettle, and the flare-up and falling apart of 
the logs in the fire were the only breaks 
in the still life of the place. 

“These affairs at Shoreham are becom- 
ing boisterous—dance-mad,” said Myra, as 
she went into her bedroom to get out of her 
street-clothes. 

“Nuisances!” Joseph Cross spoke im- 
patiently, put down his hat and stick in the 
hall, stepped into the den, and sprung both 
shades to the top of the windows. The sun 
poured generously into the room. 

“After all, Mary Leighter was discreet 
in leaving before Tod and Fan Knicker- 
bocker tangoed the rest of us to death.” 
Myra’s voice sent the words across the 
apartment with a sharp inflection. 

The vehement scratching of a match in 
the den was followed by the smell of a cigar. 

“Discretion is the better part cf—tan- 
goitis!” laughed Myra. Her epigram was 
tinged with acidity. With nervous strokes 
she brushed her silver fox furs and laid 
them away. Before her mirror, intently 
studying her hair with a hand-glass, she 
added: “‘The Knickerbockers overdo every- 
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thing. That child of theirs, Tango, is a 
perfect little terror. Now Fan is telling 
it around that if she ever gives Tod a son — 
she’ll name him ‘Trot’! It’s to be hoped the 
event won’t come off!” 

Joseph crossed to his bedroom and put 
up a window there. 

Occupied with the fastenings of her tea- 
gown, Myra drifted into a superficial review 
of the house-party: “Larry Pilsen, for all 
his millions, turned out to be something of 
a caricature. Cecil Knight’s bride is a 
pretty little thing. I imagine the Spauld- 
ing-Smiths were last-minute guests, on 
account of the usual retrenchment of Eve 
and Hugh Borden. People are beginning 
to be wearied by their invariable excuse 
—nursery tribulations!” 

“Better for us if we had the excuse to 
give,” said Joseph from his room. 

She winced. ‘“You’re in a pleasant 
humor,” she commented, crossing to the 
den. She adjusted the window-shades he 
had yanked up, patted the Japanese 
spaniel, yapping a welcome on the window- 
seat, then took her place behind the tea- 
service. “Shall I pour you some tea, 
Joseph?” she called. 

“No, thanks.” He was moving about 
in his room. . 

Her shoulders suggested a shrug. She 
measured the tea into the teapot and care- 
fully poured the boiling water. The domino 
of sugar and wafer of lemon went into her 
cup; but, while the tea brewed, she got up 
and wandered about the room, touching 
things here and there. She came upon a 
silver-mounted hat-brush on a table, and 
carried it into Joseph’s bedroom. “Helga 
is getting careless,”’ she said. “A competent 
maid is as rare as a day in June.” 

Joseph kicked a2 rug out of place. He 
was prowling about the room, dressing, as 
a man does, at odd points. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves; his hair was rumpled; there 
was a goaded look on his face. 

“Are you going out again?” she asked, 
picking up the coat he had thrown off. 

“Yes,” he said, jerking into his waistcoat. 
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She carried his coat to the closet. “Be- 
fore dinner?” 

“Yes. To the club.” 

She put his coat on its hanger, picked up 
a necktie from the back of a chair. 

“Tf I’m not back for dinner, don’t wait,” 
he said, settling his coat. 

She turned and gave him an alarmed, 
hurt look. 

“You're nagging, and I’m fighting,” he 
half explained, with a short laugh. “Better 
take space to recover. In our happy home 
of seven rooms and two baths we can’t 
get away from each other.” He went into 
the hall. The door of the apartment 
slammed after him. 

She set her lips and trailed back to the 
den. Her white hands moved among the 
fragile tea-things with forced precision. 
Once or twice she looked frigidly at herself 
in an opposite mirror: hair with a sheen, 
delicate coloring, level, pale, violet eyes, 
set mouth and chin, smooth line of throat 
and shoulder. A beautiful reflection—yet 
so cold it seemed to frost the looking-glass. 

Dinner, served by Helga with quiet 


dexterity, was a pretense in four courses. 


Afterward, Myra wandered about the 
_ apartment. Her hands began to press her 
temples. She sat at the pianola and in- 
serted a Wagner record; but at the first 
notes of Siegmund’s and Sieglinda’s ex- 
quisite passion of love, she clicked off the 
music. She settled herself before the 
flickering wood-fire with a magazine, but 
tossed it aside. Her foot beat a tattoo. 
She started the phonograph playing the 
weird tum-tumming of modern dance 
music. The Japanese spaniel stood up in 
the window-seat and yawned prodigiously. 
Helga came in and drew down the shades. 

“Shut off the phonograph,” directed 
Myra. “I havea headache. Take the dog 
away. Turn off the light.” 

She sat for a while in the firelight cast 
by the burning logs. Suddenly she sprang 
up and went out into the hall. With an 
agitated hand, she took the receiver from 
the telephone-hook and called up her 
physician, old Doctor Leighter, Mary 
Leighter’s father. 

“T’m ill,’ she said sharply. “Please 
come over. I want to see you—this even- 
ing—now.” 

She left the telephone with a restive step 
and, until the doctor came, paced the den. 

“Doctor,” she said, hands locked, “i 
want to have a talk with you.” 
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He looked at her over his glasses; a ruddy, 
white-haired old man with kindly, analytical 
eyes. 

“T’ve wanted to talk with you for some 
time,” she told him. But, even as she 
spoke, the impulse went out of her face, and 
a glint came into her.eyes. She drew her- 
self up, glanced strangely at him. Her 
hands went to her temples. “I have a 
headache,” she said. “I’m nervous. I 
can’t sleep at night. I’ve lost my appe- 
tite. I don’t know what’s wrong.” 

The doctor drew her to a chair. ‘‘Come, 
come! You can puta stop to this yourself,” 
he said. ‘Too much tea and tangoing, 
I'll wager!” He took her wrist in his hand. 

She sat quiescent for a second, then: 
“My nerves,” she emphasized. ‘I must 
get them quiet.” 

He pulled out his big, gold watch. “ You 
should be up at our house for nerves,’”’ he 
laughed. And, in genial explanation: “My 
grandchildren, the Hugh Bordens, are 
there for the oldest boy’s birthday. Mary 
brought them in from Long Island this 
afternoon.” 

She looked at the flickering fire. ‘I 
know,” she said. ‘‘Mr. Cross and I 
happened to be on the same train. We 
were coming in from Shoreham—from the 
Knickerbockers’.” 

“Those infernal trots and tangoes!” he 
accused, leveling a triumphant forefinger. 
“Mary came home from the Knicker- 
bockers’ with a set of nerves that a healthy 
young woman should be ashamed of.” 

She turned from the fire and looked at 
him. His daughter, Eve Borden, had his 
mouth; Mary had his eyes. Sudden re- 
vulsion came into her face. 

He regarded her _ contemplatively. 
““You’re all tension,”’ he said. ‘‘Too much 
artificiality, too little of God’s natural life. 
You need to ‘get out and get under.’” 

A step sounded outside the apartment. 
The door opened and shut. Joseph came 
into the den. He showed concern at find- 
ing the doctor there. ‘Are you ill, Myra?” 
he exclaimed. 

“No.” She spoke sharply. 
headache.” 

The doctor glanced from one to the other. 
“This very beautiful wife of yours needs 
spanking,” he told Joseph. And, to Myra: 
‘“Why don’t you come up to the birthday- 
party tomorrow afternoon—Hugh Borden, 
Junior’s—and spank some children?” He 
patted her shoulder. ‘‘That’s my prescrip- 
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tion, my dear, a jag with children. It’s 
to be an informal, old-fashioned party. 
Mothers and fathers and little ones scram- 
bled like eggs in a pan.” 

‘‘A bully idea, Doctor,” said Joseph. 

“Delightful,” echoed Myra. “But I 
have tickets’ for a matinée tomorrow.” 

The doctor laid his written prescription 
on the table and flung up his hands. ‘There 
you are—artificiality! Suppose you bring 
her, Mr. Cross, willy-nilly. That’s one 
way of managing these wives.” 

Joseph laughed. “I will,” he said unex- 
pectedly. “Fine, Doctor.” He went with 
the physician to the door. 

When he came back, he said with com- 
punction: “ Myra, I’m sorry I didn’t come 
home to dinner. I was in the devil of a 
mood.” 

She put out her ringed hand to the em- 
bers of the fire. ‘I thought the impossible 
mood was mine,” she replied. 

“No, mine,” he emphasized. His face 
became vibrant with feeling; he approached 
her impulsively. ‘Myra, we’ve been hit- 
ting it off rotten lately,” he cried. ‘“‘Let’s 
reform.” 

“Please don’t be dramatic,” she begged. 
“T have a headache.” 

He stepped away, expression dropping. 
“Do you want this filled out tonight?” he 
asked, picking up the doctor’s prescription 
from the table. 

“Tf it’s not any trouble,” she said. And, 
in another, smothered voice, ‘‘ Joseph!”’ 

He turned, the prescription in his hand. 

She hesitated. Her hands went to her 
temples. ‘Get me some rose-water when 
you go out,” she said tamely. ‘And you 
needn’t wait for the medicine. Let them 
send it around.” Her eyes avoided his. 
She crossed to her bedroom, pulling the 
hairpins from her hair. 


She let Joseph breakfast alone the next 
morning and did not see him again until he 
came in from his office at one o’clock. 

“Home for the rest of the day?” she 


called. “Have you had your lunch? Ring 
for a fresh omelet. I’m dressing for the 
matinée. Won’t you go, too?” 

He stepped to the door of her bedroom. 
‘How about the party?” he asked. 

She spoke pleasantly over the graceful 
turn of her shoulder, “What party?” 

He pulled back the portiéres. “Why, up 
at the doctor’s — the little Borden boy’s.” 

“Oh, foolish!” She slipped a shell hair- 
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pin into the blond twist of her hair. “What 
figures we’d cut at a child’s party!” 

He entered her room. “Why?” vehe- 
mently. ‘“‘We’re fond of children.” 

“Of course,’”’ with a hint of haste. ‘But 
—it wouldn’t do. The invitation came only 
through Doctor Leighter. Mary Leighter 
would be—astounded.”’ 

He started toward the hall. “T’ll call up 
and ask if we may come,” he said. 

She followed him protesting. ‘Joseph! 
Please don’t call the Leighters up!” 

“Why not? The party will do you good. 
I came home to take you.” He ran a 
finger down a column of the telephone-book. 

“Joseph!” Her tone was thin-edged. 
“T beg you not to call the Leighters up.” 

He looked up from the book with a sudden 
tinge of fierceness. “Why shouldn’t I call 
the Leighters up?”’ he demanded. 

Her hands locked, her eyes fell under 
the blaze of his. “Oh, very well,” she 
shrugged; then went into her bedroom and 
closed the door. 

She heard his voice saying, ‘Doctor 
Leighter’s residence?” Then she moved 
away as far as she could get from the door. 
She stood at one of her windows, her 
foot tapping and her expression appre- 
hensive. Out in the hall, he talked rapidly, 
eagerly. Then the receiver clicked onto the 
hook, and he opened her door. His ex- 
pression was buoyant. 

“Tt’s all right, Myra,” he announced. 
““Miss Leighter says to come.” 

She turned. Her face was congealed. 

He crossed the room and caught her 
hands. “Oh, come on, Myra!” with boy- 
ish vehemence. “It'll do you.good.” He 
put his face close to hers; he was 
charged with abounding vitality. ‘Let’s 
go play with those kids this afternoon,” he 
pleaded. “Girl, it will do us good!”’ 

She shrank from him. “You're over- 
eager,” she said. Her voice was muffled, 
her expression sharp. 

He stared at her, checked. 

“Can you expect me to believe that 
merely a child’s party is responsible for such 
enthusiasm?” she flung at him. 

His stare deepened, became concen- 
trated and powerful. He took her by the 
arms. ‘“ Myra,” he said in a low voice, 
“there are just two of us—you and I. No 
other sort of bond. Be careful!” His 
hands held her with a grip that groped 
for the sacredness of their early, married 
life. ‘Be careful!’ he repeated. “‘There’s 
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a cog loose somewhere. 
smash-up, do we?” 

She looked up at him with shocked eyes. 
For the moment, there was a current be- 
tween them. She made a confused gesture. 
“Tt’s all—nerves,” she half apologized. 
“T’mrun down. Maybc—it will do me good 
—the party. I'll get ready.” 

They dressed in silence and left the 
apartment in a rare mood. 

A line of limousines and big cars was in 
constant motion before the doors of the 
Leighters’ brown-stone house on West 
Seventy-second Street. Preened women 
and well-groomed men, with velvet and 
fur-clad children between them, ascended 
the wide front steps in holiday spirits. 
Inside, the house was ablaze with light, 
pouring abundantly from great, golden 
globes. Down the hall-stairs, children in 
party-array came like butterflies. In one 
ot the dressing-rooms, Myra nodded a 
greeting to Fan Knickerbocker. 

Fan was getting her little girl, Tango, 
out of her white bearskin coat. Tango was 
an infantile tornado. She had a mop of 
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glinty black hair, a pair of gleaming eyes, 
a small, red mouth, and dancer’s legs. She 
was coming into the Knickerbocker for- 


tune—and she acted like it! Fan winked at 
Myra. “Isn’t this a jubilee for matrons 
and money-makers, Myra?” she laughed. 
“We're in for a bully, tomboy romp.” 

“Who'll she romp .with?”’ demanded 
Tango, pointing a flip toe at Myra. 

“‘Have you heard the latest?” Fan asked 
Myra. “ Mary Leighter has refused Larry 
Pilsen—and Pilsen, in a pout, has gone 
yachting ’round the world. Bonny Mary’s 
an enigma!” 

Myra turned her shoulder on Fan. 
“Beautiful women often marry late,” she 
said composedly. 

Fan laughed. “Sans raison?’ she queried. 

In the hall below, Myra joined Joseph. 
They entered the spacious, flower-decked 
rooms and crossed to a wide bay-window 
to speak to their hostess, Mary Leighter. 
She met them with outheld hand. She 
was warm, demonstrative, with features 
strong in repose, almost slumberous, and 
suddenly alight in speaking; her hair was 
bronze, her eyes a shade deeper, her nostrils 
wide-open, her mouth frankly ripe. 

“I’m so glad you came,” she said to 
Myra, with rich color in her face. She 
threw an arm about a little boy standing 
beside her. “This is the man with the 
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birthday,” she explained. “Hugh Borden, 
Junior.” 

They shook hands with their host. 
Joseph pinched his blooming cheek. 

Tango Knickerbocker came waltzing to 
the bay-window. ‘How old are you?” 
she demanded of Hugh Borden, Junior. 

The boy with the birthday thrust out 
his chest. ‘I’m seven years old,” he 
boasted. ‘I’m two years older than Kim 
and four years older than Kitty.” 

Tango walked on her toes around him. 
“And you don’t look any different than you 
did when you were six!” she taunted. She 
spied Joseph Cross and spun to him. ‘Can 
you play party-games, Mr. Cross?” she 
demanded eagerly, seizing his hand and 
dancing up and down by it. ‘Can Mrs. 
Cross? Who'll you romp with?” 

“You!” answered Joseph, in kindred 
spirit. “Come on, Tango Tease!” 

The party swelled to roistering success. 
Everybody had one grand, good time. The 
grown-up children maybe had the best 
time of all. Frederick Hutchins, an astute 
young financier, went down on his hands 
and knees and hunted peanuts with his 
little boy; Mrs. Spaulding-Smith, an ac- 
knowledged snob, grabbed the peanuts first 
for her little girl; Fan Knickerbocker, name 
unduly familiar in the spicy sheets of 
Town Knockits, triumphed over Tango in 
“T Spy”; Mr. Spaulding-Smith, vestryman 
of a Fifth Avenue church, “ring-around-a- 
rosied”’ with his two little daughters, be- 
cause he had failed to guess the forfeit 
Joseph Cross had “held heavy” over his 
bald pate; Myra Cross ran a race with a 
swarm of children, hard driven by tinsel 
reins held in the hands of old Doctor 
Leighter. At the wind-up they exuberantly 
pulled French crackers and paired off, ac- 
cording to the matching of silk tissue-paper 
caps, for a grand-slam march. 

Hugh Borden, Junior, headed the parade. 
He raised a silver whistle, hilariously 
wound with tinsel, to pipe a signal for 
starting. 

Tango Knickerbocker darted out of line. 
“‘T want to blow the whistle!” she declared. 
And she seized the dangling end of the 
wired tinsel, wrapped tightly about Hugh’s 
fingers, and gave it a series of violent, 
lightning jerks. 

Blood spurted over the whistle. Hugh 
wheeled around, facing the marchers. 
“T’m cut!’’ he screamed. 

Joseph Cross, next in line, caught him. 
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Joseph Cross’s stare deepened, became concentrated and powerful. 


He took his wife by the arms. “Myra,” he said 
in a low voice, “there are just two of us—you and I. No other sort of bond. Be careful!” She looked 
up at him with shocked eyes, and made a confused gesture. “It's all—nerves,” she half apologized 
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Hugh’s fingers had been badly sawed by 
the vicious wire under the tinsel. He half 
fainted, his blanched face against Joseph’s 
shoulder. 

“Carry him into my office, Mr. Cross,” 
said Doctor Leighter, taking charge. “Eve, 
don’t be alarmed. Mary, come with me— 
get out iodoform and lint.” The doctor led 
the way across the hall, reassuring the 
guests as he went. 

Myra Cross went with Eve Borden, in 
the midst of the dramatic little procession. 
She stood with the unnerved mother on 
the threshold of the doctor’s office, while 
two stitches were taken in the boy’s hand. 
Joseph Cross held the little fellow in his 
arms. On one side of the chair, Hugh 
Borden, the father, tensely watched the 
doctor’s skilful needle; on the other side of 
the chair, Mary Leighter knelt, steadying 
the boy’s wrist. Her bronze hair was 


loosened, her face was swept by a maternal- 
like pallor, her eyes were deep and dim. 
Joseph’s face wore a shadowed, taut look; 
his nostrils were dilated, and his lips com- 
pressed. He kept his eyes on the boy. 


After the operation was over, Hugh 
Borden took the boy from Joseph and 
carried him up-stairs; the doctor and Eve 
followed. 

Myra swept into the office and held out 
her hand to Mary. ‘How courageous you 
were,” she murmured. “I’m so glad Mr. 
Cross could be of assistance. Please 
phone us in the morning how the little 
boy is doing.” 

Color flamed and paled in Mary’s face. 
She drew her hand from Myra’s with what 
seemed a touch of panic. 

It was an electric moment for the three 
of them, Myra and Josephand Mary Leighter 
—one of those moments that seem notes of 
silence struck by hidden, muffled hammers, 
to give pause between the vibrating chords 
of life. It left them, the three, drawing 
apart, with formal good-bys on their lips, 
with icy hands, and a shaken, shocked 
look in their eyes. Eyes and hands are 
primitive and powerful. They blare the 
story, while the lips and expression seek to 
strangle the plot. 

On the way home from the party, Myra 
Cross preserved her superficiality. Not 
until they reached the apartment did she 
look deeply at Joseph, and then, her hands 
locked, and her tints became less pink than 
yellow. His face was that of a soldier shot. 

They kept the length and breath of the 


apartment between them before dinner; 
afterward, she followed him into the den. 
One of the electric bulbs on either side of 
the fireplace was unlighted. As she en- 
tered, he was reaching out to snap it on. 

“Don’t turn on any more light,” she 
said. “I have a headache.” 

He examined the blank bulb. 
burned out, anyway,” he answered. 

“Oh, no. Just snapped off, I think.” 
She trailed to the pianola. 

He clicked on the full blaze. She glanced 
over her shoulder. Their eyes met. She 
made a quick, involuntary gesture. The 
bulb became blank again. 

“T’ve turned it off,” he said. “I was only 
looking to see if anything was out of order.” 

She seated herself at the pianola. He 
opened his evening paper and slumped into 
a chair at the fireplace. The Japanese 
spaniel stood up on the window-seat and 
barked. 

Joseph called Helga. 
out of here,” he directed. 

“What’s wrong?” said Myra over her 
shoulder. 

“The dog,” he said. “He yapped.” 

The hammers of the pianola plunged into 
the unfinished love-song of Siegmund and 
Sieglinda. Its motif fell short of comple- 
tion under Myra’s ringed fingers. They 
lay quiescent. Her feet stopped working 
the pedals. 

She turned on the polished stool and 
looked at Joseph. “That party was a 
farce,” she sent across the room. ‘‘ We made 
a spectacle of ourselves. Behind our backs, 
people laughed at us for being there.” 

“Let them.” Joseph turned a sheet 
of his paper. ‘What do you care?”’ 

“T care a great deal—what people say 
behind my back.” Her brows came to- 
gether. ‘“‘We shouldn’t have gone. We 
were de trop.” 

“Yes, I suppose we were,” he admitted 
unexpectedly. “I suppose we do fit in 
better with a tango-tea—or a stupid dinner.” 

“Did you enjoy yourself so much?” 
Her voice was biting. 

He closed his paper. 
retorted. 

“No. I felt out of place. It was absurd. 
The whole thing—humiliated me.” 

“T can’t see why,” he replied tersely. 
“But that’s enough. Chuck the subject.” 

And, before she could reply, he, was out 
of his chair, tramping the room, in another 
humor. “Oh, my God, if I had children!” 
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“Didn’t you?” he 
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Joseph and Myra crossed the flower-decked room to speak to their hostess, Mary Leighter. “I'm so glad you 
came, she said to Myra, and then threw an arm about the little boy standing beside her. 
* This is the man with the birthday,” she explained. “Hugh Borden, Junior™ 
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he blurted out. He pounded his hands 
together, a defrauded expression on his 
face. ‘If I had kids! Like those to-day— 
fine! firm! That boy of Hugh Borden’s. 
I wish I could have a son like that!” 

She also was on her feet, statue-like. 

Again his mood swerved, dropped. He 
went back to his chair and took up his 
paper. ‘‘What’s the use of ranting?” he 
asked with irony. 

His eyes focused on the electric bulbs on 
either side of the fireplace—one vibrant, 
the other blank. “It’s like those two bulbs 
up there,” was his bitter comment. “One 
is switched off.” His voice was roughened 
by vigorous contempt. “Stone cold,” he 
emphasized. ‘Lighting up, for what it 
gets in the way of soft living, and fine 
dressing, and show! Going out, conven- 
jently going out, when its pretty fixtures 
are threatened!’”’ He suddenly turned his 
head; his eyes pierced her. ‘“You’ve 
handled our marriage with rubber gloves— 
to protect yourself!” he said loudly. “And 
now, you squeal!” 


Her face was like parchment. Iron ap- 


prehension contended with outrage. “I 
am your wife,”’ she reminded him proudly. 
“That’ réle I have fulfilled. You must 
remember it.” Her hands came together 


with a sharp, snapping gesture. “I refuse 
to be humiliated, in public or private. 
Heavens! I—of all women!” She was 
quivering, though as destitute of passion as 
an iceberg. “I brook not even mental in- 
fidelity!” she cried. 

The word hit. He grew paler and the 
strength of resentment went from his face. 
He looked suddenly older and tired. “Let’s 
quit,” he said dully. “Being melodramatic 
doesn’t help.” 

Her desire to scream, a scream that 
might have shrilled through the room un- 
utterably fearful, was screened by the com- 
monplace, “It’s nearly twelve o’clock,” 
she said. “Turn off the light. I’m going 
to bed.” 

These surface accusations, these dis- 
jointed phrases, these charges and counter- 
charges under cover were the nearest they 
could draw to the third influence now fatally 
a factor in their life. To those who deal in 
subtleties, it is easier to brood, mentally 
accuse, than to take the raw meat unsalted. 

Silence, the weapon of the ultra-sophis- 
ticated, began to be their chief form of 
warfare. There were times when both 
were penitent, wrung by sorrow, eager to 


avert, to atone. But the canker was 
working in Myra’s heart—and God knew 
what was working in his. 

Slowly, inevitably, it came to the wife 
that she was losing ground. Inch by inch 
she retreated. And, as she retrenched, the 
intangible aggression of the loser bristled 
from her. It was as if something under the 
milk-white smoothness of her skin was 
curdling. Here, there, everywhere, she 
rushed the social activities that might 
keep her away from herself. She crowded 
her life with trivialities. She joined clubs. 
She danced indefatigably. 

Fan Knickerbocker asked her over the 
telephone to come out to Shoreham for the 
week-end. “Break dates, Myra Cross,” 
came Fan’s rollicking voice. “Tod and I 
want our one best bets for this rally—the 
last for moons. I'll tell you why when you 
come. Cecil and Nan Knight have ac- 
cepted, and the Hutchins, and Mary 
Leighter. Come and dance away your 
problems—if you have any, my dear!” 

Myra’s eyes glinted from violet to steel. 
“Count on us,” she said, with an acid in- 
flection. 

She did not tell Joseph they were booked 
for the week-end at Shoreham until Friday 
evening. Then, although she referred to 
the Knights and the Hutchins as among the 
guests, she made no mention of Mary 
Leighter. 


The Knickerbockers met them in their 
latest motor-car. They were in hilarious 
spirits. They hoped Myra and Joseph 
were in dancing trim, for the music was to 
play day and night. “Believe me, Zantippe, 
there’s going to be some carnival!”’ exulted 
Fan. ‘“Everybody’s here. Even the 
nursery-tied Bordens and the sometimes 
elusive Mary Leighter.” 

In their spacious suite of rooms at the 
Knickerbockers’, Joseph was like a man 
trapped. “I’m going back to town to- 
night,” he said. 

Myra regarded him vindictively. She 
had reached the state where she wanted 
to stab with pointed deliberation and turn 
and return the knife in the wound. 
“Why?” she questioned. 

His expression became unlike anything 
she had ever seen. He approached her and 
seized her by the shoulders. She was 
frightened. “Sh! sh!” she warned; and 
put her chilled fingers against his lips. 

His hands dropped, and he swung away 
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from her. After a minute he recovered his 
self-control. He came to her with a shadow 
of his old impetuosity. She avoided him, 
with a gesture which was almost that of 
drawing her skirts aside, then went into 
her dressing-room and rang for the maid, to 
dress for dinner. Outside her window, the 
white mist of a coming moon lay faintly 
over picturesque fountains, dimly glimpsed 
garden statuettes, and low-hedged paths. 
Her gown was in keeping with the promised 
brilliancy of the night; black tulle, with a 
short hip drapery of clair de lune jet placed 
flatly over the figure, the low corsage made 
from swinging strands of iridescent jet. 
The costume hinted cool supremacy. 

Dinner was festive, breezy with repartee. 
The last course was further enlivened by 
the advent of Tango Knickerbocker, es- 
caped from her nursery. The heiress to the 
Knickerbocker fortune was in a wildfire 
mood. She darted from guest to guest, 
nibbled bonbons, demanded forkfuls of 
sherbet, wilfully sipped from wine-glasses. 

“You're a scandal, Tang,’ declared 
Fan. ‘Five minutes in the drawing-room 
—then it’s a bed-trot for you!” 

Tango twirled among the butterfly 
women as they left the dining-room. The 
infantile tornado attached herself to Myra. 
“Can you sing, Mrs. Cross-patch?”’ she 
demanded irrelevantly. ‘Can you sing 
‘Mother Goose’? I can. Mary can. I 
sing ‘Where Are You Going, My Pretty 
Maid?’ when I trot, and ‘Silver Bells and 
Cockle-Shells,’ when I waltz. Can you 
sing ‘Mother Goose,’ Mrs. Cross-eyes?” 
It was Mary Leighter who bore Tango off. 

The inviting tum-tumming of the music 
shortened the men’s after-dinner smoke. 
Soon everybody was dancing. Suddenly 
Myra missed Joseph from the rooms. She 
looked about for Mary Leighter. When it 
could be done without notice, she slipped 
away—to the conservatories and the moon- 
flooded terraces; then, through a chain of 
little rooms, where Tod and Fan were apt 
to have shaded lights and wood-logs for 
quieter guests. 

There was a stealthy element to Myra’s 
step. The perfection of her face was sullied 
by the look of aspy. She came upon Joseph 
in a retreat where the music was dulled by 
distance. He was sitting on a rug in front 
of a fire, playing “cat’s cradle” with Tango 
Knickerbocker. He looked-up with a touch 
ot embarrassment. 

Myra was more confused than he. She 
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stammered something about having been 
faint in the other rooms, and put her hands 
on the back of a chair, as if for support. 

Joseph sprang to his feet. “Shall I get 
you some wine, Myra?”’ he questioned with 
solicitude. 

She looked at him strangely and nodded. 
He left with a quick step. Tango Knicker- 
bocker dangled the string over the fire, 
absorbedly jerked it back, put the smolder- 
ing end into her mouth, and pretended 
to blow out smoke. ‘You'll burn your 
tongue,” said Myra, drawing near the 
child. 

In the firelight, Tango looked small and 
cuddly; her snappy black eyes were sof- 
tened by coming sleep. She threw away 
the string, yawned, stretched herself, nestled 
luxuriously into the rug, then suddenly 
blinked up at Myra. “Can you sing bed- 
time songs, Mrs. Cross?” she demanded 
drowsily. “Sing!” 

Myra appeared nonplused. She bent 
down to the child with a queer, constrained 
gesture, trembling into eagerness. For a 
graceful woman, the attitude was oddly 
awkward. ‘What do you want me to 
sing?”’ she half whispered. 

Tango’s blink was tinged with surprise. 
“Sing ‘Mother Goose,’” she murmured. 
“Sing sleepy songs. Sing ‘Bye, Baby 
Bunting’ and ‘Hot Cross Buns.’” She 
swayed dreamily on the rug and nodded 
out, “‘Hot cross buns, hot cross buns, if 
your daughters don’t like them, give them 
to your sons—’”’ Her voice lagged. She 
laughed sweetly. Her curly head bobbed, 
and she steadied it by propping her chin in 
her palms, winking in a panic of weighted 
eyelids at the fire. “Sing sleepy songs, 
Mrs. Cross. Sing!” 

Myra put out her ringed hand toward 
the little dark head. Her expression was 
blank, sterile. ‘You ought to be in bed,” 
she said uneasily. 

Tango, roused, eyed the groping white 
hand distrustfully. ‘‘I don’t want to go 
to bed,” she rebelled. 

“Bed is the place for sleepy little girls,” 
said Myra. 

“T don’t want to go to bed!” Tango 
became openly hostile. She jerked away. 
“‘T won't!” 

“*Won’t’ is a naughty word,” reproved 
Myra, with a conciliating smile. 

“T don’t care!” responded Tango, wil- 
fully shaking her hair over her eyes and 
peering through the dusky mop. “I say 
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naughty words at you. I call you Cross- 
eyes, and Cross-patch, and Cross-roads, 
and Cross-bones!”’ 

Myra moistened her lips. She looked 
curiously at the small, crouched-away 
figure. She bent low to it, tense, secretive. 
‘“‘Why do you say naughty words to me?” 
her dry lips formed. 

Joseph came back with the wine. Myra 
took it from him and sipped it. ‘Tango is 
going to sleep,” she said. ‘‘Hadn’t we 
better ring for a maid?” 

“T’m not sleepy!” screamed Tango, 
struggling up from the rug. “I don’t want 
to go to bed!” She stamped her foot fu- 
riously. ‘I want to dance!” 

Joseph went over to her and swung her 
up into the air. “Dance in your dreams, 
Tango Tease,” he suggested. met 

The storm went out of her as she came 
down. “Do it some more!” she com- 
manded, rubbing her starry eyes. 

“You’re as sleepy as ‘deedle-deedle- 
dumpling,’”’ he accused. 

“T’ll go to bed if you'll carry me up pick- 
a-back,” she conceded. When he swung 
her to the floor with a kiss, and knelt be- 
fore her, she clasped her arms about his 
neck, and her feet were caught in his safe 
grasp. “Honk! honk!” she gibed softly 
at Myra, sitting in a deep plush chair. 
“Crank up, Cross-automobile.” 

“Honk! honk!” he echoed, going with 
a swinging gait to the door. Both laughed. 
The little dark head buried itself on his 
shoulder. 

Myra’s eyes followed her husband the 
length of the broad hall stairway. Fever- 
ishly she drained the wine-glass—and went 
back to dance. Through the intricate 
steps of the dances, her eyes followed Mary 
Leighter. There was something gloriously 
pliant about Mary; she promised to be 
deep-bosomed, deep-colored, potential. In 
the long mirrors, Myra saw her own figure 
flash by. She gave herself up to madness 
of motion and surface oblivion, and danced 
till dawn. 

In the half-electric, half-daytime light, 
Fan Knickerbocker pulled Myra aside. 
“You’ve danced to celebrate a coming 
event, Myra Cross,”’ announced Fan. “The 
biggest thing in life.” She put her glowing 
face against Myra’s and whispered: “I’m 
not going out this winter, dear. Tod’s up 
in the air over the prospect of a son and 
heir. And, as surely as I’m a happy wo- 
man, the youngster shall be named ‘Trot’!”’ 
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Myra’s dance-drugged eyes swept Fan 
from head to foot. “I congratulate you,” 
she said tonelessly. 

Her lips kept time to the strumming of 
the violins as she went up the stairs. The 
spacious suite was gray and ghostly. Hours 
ago Joseph had gone to bed. She trailed to 
the dressing-room and sank down before 
the toilet-table. Opposite, there happened 
to be a reproduction of that wonderfully 
poignant painting of a nude child before a 
mirror. She looked intently at the picture, 
then at her own face, an ivory oval between 
sweeps of sheeny hair. Suddenly she caught 
and clung to the dressing-table and, bending 
forward, studied herself between the glowing 
candle-bulbs on either side. From below, 
the dance music came crooning, like a 
lullaby. She stared into her mirror hyp- 
notized. It was as if, behind the white blur 
of her beautiful face, little vague shapes had 
begun to form! It was as if sweet mouths 
and sleepy eyes swam suddenly out from 
the mirror shadows! 

Her chair crashed to the floor. She 
swept up and down, tearing her clothes 
from her, dropping the filmy garments 
wherever they might land, having no care 
for fabric or flesh. She went into the bed- 
room. The covers of the exquisite twin- 
bed beside Joseph’s had been carefully 
turned back. With clenched hands she 
stood gazing down at Joseph. He was 
asleep; in the fine arm and hand thrown 
out above his head, there was a hint of 
futility. 

Face hidden in the white curve of her 
elbow, she stumbled in the silver essence 
of fading moonlight back to her dressing- 
room. She paced it. By the time the east 
was red, and the moon hung a rayless, 
pallid thing in the sky, she was staring, now 
at the brightening windows, now at the 
jewel-framed clock ticking on the boudoir- 
table. Her expression had become one of 
nervous, anguished energy. The covert im- 
pulse which had brought her to Shoreham no 
longer tightened her mouth. It seemed as if 
she could hardly wait for the full daylight. 

She was ready for an ultra-early break- 
fast, and appeared even more obsessed 
than Joseph by a desire to get back to 
town. Early in the day, contriving an 
excuse, they left the Knickerbockers’. In 
town she called up her physician, old Doctor 
Leighter, on his-office telephone, and made 
an immediate appointment. When she 
entered the doctor’s inner office, she had the 
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“Tl go to bed if you carry me pick-a-back,” Tango conceded. And when Joseph swung her to the floor and 
knelt before her, she clasped her arms about his neck, and her feet were caught in his safe grasp. 
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look of a woman drawing near a cliff. She 
drew a chair to his desk and sat down. “I 


waht to talk to you, Doctor,” she announced’ 


incisively. 

Her white-gloved hands twisted in her 
lap. She plunged into rapid words. “As 
you know, I have been married nine years,” 
she said. “At first—’ Her-voice snapped 
off. A dreadful reluctance to speak seemed 
to seize her. She half rose, cast a look at 
the door, and sat down again, her lips rigid, 
her face tense. 

The doctor waited. 

“At first; I did everything to avoid the 
pain and inconvenience of—having chil- 
dren.” She brought out the statement 
with labored difficulty in the form of a 
guilty confession, and then proceeded: 
“T was petted and pretty. I was afraid 
of—physical pain—risk—of a possible loss 
of—slenderness. I was selfish. I was 
shallow. I was—short-sighted!” Dead- 
white under her own scourging, she started 
to rise, clutching the desk with both hands, 
and again settled back. 

“They say—the woman wants children 
the most,” she stammered. “I believe—I 
believe—children are what the man marries 
for!” Apprehension swelled to panic. She 
began to shake. Delicate, difficult blood 
stained her face. Her eyes clung to the 
doctor. “Of late years I have hoped—to 
have a child,” she faltered, a haunted, hope- 
less look spreading over and marring her 
features. 

“Vou accuse me of artificiality.” Her 
voice was smothered, faint. ‘Perhaps that 
has something to do with—perhaps my 
sluggish, hothouse nature—I hardly know 
how to put what I want to convey into 
words. One thing,” she leaped from pent- 
up supposition to supposition, “does avert- 
ing childbirth at the first make having 
children less sure—later on?” 

The doctor’s face was grave. “Possibly,” 
he answered, “but it is not invariably so; 
yet anything against nature is always 
hazardous.” 

She shielded her eyes with her gloved 
hands. 

“My dear,” said the doctor, touching her 
shoulder, “your surmises may be all wrong. 
Perfectly normal couples are sometimes 
childless.” 

She spoke from bchind her hands, just 
a breath, “Why?” 

“There may be many reasons, some of 
them beyond our ken,” answered the doctor. 
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She touched her parched lips with the 
tip of her tongue, and summoned all her 
determination for the crucial question in her 
mind, asking with dry dread in her barri- 
caded voice, “Is it possible that if these 
couples—married—other types—?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, pondering her 
question. 

She took a folded handkerchief from her 
bag and pressed it to her lips, regarding 
him intently. “My hope is as fruitless as 
my body,” she said with an air of deep 
conviction. 

The doctor gave her an analytical, 
summing-up glance and demurred. “That 
is something no one can be certain of, Mrs. 
Cross. In matters like that we should not 
jump at conclusions.” 

She made a gesture of finality. “My 
husband will be childless, unless—”’ Her 
look became a stare. She stood up, lips 
parted, face transfigured; but, even as a 
divine expression swept her features, the 
impulse died away, and she drew herself up 
and shelled divinity. 

“That is all, Doctor,” she said, with 
gasping dignity. “Thank you.” She 
managed a smile, then ended the consul- 
tation she had sought by bowing frigidly 
and abruptly leaving his office, her patrician 
head at a high-bred angle, her eyes looking 
fixedly ahead. 

She had come in her limousine, so told 
the chauffeur to drive her home. During 
the short ride across town and down Park 
Avenue, she sat impassive, unassailable in 
her poise. In the apartment, before going 
to her bedroom, she gave Helga a few, low- 
toned directions about dinner and then 
drew her bedroom portiéres behind her, 
and, as women do when they talk to God, 
went down on her knees. 


Myra Cross was thinking: “Everywhere, 
children. The faces of his children! Eager, 
ardent souls plead with me to let them be 
born! What is the best way to accomplish 
it?—to appear intolerant; to go away, back 
to my mother; to stay away from him long 
enough? Desertion—that is the simplest. 
Iiis children—that I may never feed with 
my breast!’ His beautiful children! His 
children, that must be born! Oh, gracious 
God! I am going to leave my husband— 
so that, later—when the courts have freed 
him of me—when the noise of the social 
splash has subsided—and people have forgot- 
ten—he may—marry—Mary—Leighter!” 





No child ever completely escapes the dangers which threaten childhoods innocence from without. 


One 


need not be an alarmist to ask, What are your children doing without you? but no parent 
can be in doubt as to the answer and be on the safe side 
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HE was a slim little girl, perhaps 
ten years old, and prettily dressed. 
Apparently she had been sent on 
an errand and had stopped at the 

corher to engage in a game of romps with 
a colored errand-boy. As we passed them, 
we caught a rough joke from him and a 
retort in kind from her. 

‘The sort of thing which would keep me 
constantly anxious if I had daughters!” 
said the friend with me. “I should be 
worrying about them night and day.” 

That a like solicitude does not beset the 
majority of mothers is evident from the 
untended, unwatched children who roam 
our streets and haunt our parks out of school 
hours, promenading two and three to- 
gether, until long after the normal bedtime 
for boys and girls of their age. 

When we see the children of the very 
poor permitted this liberty, any censure 
we might be disposed to utter is checked 


by the reflection that the street and the 
park are their only playground, that the 
homes from which they come are often 
small, crowded, and ill ventilated, that their 
sole chance for fresh air and diversion lies 
in public places. 

The case is different with the households 
represented by the well-dressed girls and 
boys whose manners and morals are being 
learned among chance companions. Where 
are you, their mothers, and in what oc- 
cupation are you engaged, that is of such 
value as to warrant the neglect of your 
small sons and daughters? The question 
as to what you are doing without your 
children is of less importance than what 
your children are doing without you, but 
still it possesses an interest which justifies 
investigation. 

Once upon a time, it was a simple matter 
to determine the whereabouts and the 
employments of the mothers. You do not 
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have to be very old to be abie to recall the 
days when your mother made all your 
clothes and most of her own, just as she did 
her own baking. We who are mothers now 
do not, as a rule, make our children’s 
clothes. We feel we can buy ready-made 
articles to better advantage; that they are 
cheaper in money-outlay, and the purchase 
saves time. The same is true with regard 
to cooking. Why bother to make bread 
when you can get good loaves from the 
baker, or to put up fruits and vegetables 
while standard grades of canned goods are 
cheap—even though labor-saving devices 
are at the command of so many of us that 
one would almost think we could do the 
things our mothers did in less time than 
they had to spend on them, and have more 
leisure to devote to our children? 

Of course it is unnecessary to say that 
you do not teach your children. Why 
should you, with good private and public 
schools provided? Very possibly your 
mother taught you to read (my mother 
taught me my letters and sundry other 
beginnings of learning), but now the babies 
go to the kindergarten long before there is 
any idea of their reading, just as they.at- 
tend Sunday-school and get their religious 
knowledge there while still in early child- 
hood. 

You will tell me they are better instructed 
by professionals, who have made a study of 
pedagogy and are up in the latest methods, 
and I dare say you are right in deputing 
lessons, as you have deputed making the 
children’s clothes and cooking their food. 
I have no criticism to offer along any of 
these lines. The point I am trying to 
ascertain at the moment is what you put 
into the time you save, which is worth more 
than that time would be to the children. 
Is it philanthropy which fills your hours, 
or politics, or municipal or village improve- 
ments, or housework, or self-culture, or 
study-clubs—or auction bridge? What are 
you doing without your children? 

I have no trouble at all in telling what 
your children are doing without you. To 
begin with, they are missing out of their 
lives something no later experience can put 
into them—a companionship, an example, 
an influence, which is of such gravity that 
the Catholic Church does not hesitate to 
declare that, if she has thé control of the 
' child during the first seven years of his life, 
she can give him an impression that will 
hold to the end of his days. Your children 





are losing that blessed nearness which 
would serve as an anchor in temptation, 
as a safeguard against moral and spiritual 
danger; they are being deprived of some- 
thing no other relation on earth can confer 
—in a word, they are not being mothered! 
That covers their loss! Could anything 
be much worse? 

This on the passive, the negative side. 
Much more space is required to supply 
even a suggestion of the active aspect of 
what they are doing without you. Facts 
are worth more than theories. Here are a 
few for which I can vouch. 

The first is what befell one small girl 
without her mother, when turned loose in 
the “clean, sweet country,” among country 
children. The place was a farm among the 
hills. The little girl was about six years 
old, and she and the farmer’s young daugh- 
ters roamed the meadows, played in the 
barn, and sailed their boats on the duck- 
pond by themselves, or in the care of the 
black ‘“‘bound boy” of seventeen, who was 
accounted so trustworthy by his master 
that the child’s mother hailed this chance to 
enjoy country rest and let her child get 
along without her. 

There is a pleasing proverb to the effect 
that ‘God could not be everywhere, and so 
He made mothers.” I don’t believe the 
kind He made are much like many of those 
we see in this day and generation, and I 
am very sure His deputy was not on the 
job in the special case to which I refer; for, 
while the six-year-old’s guardian angel 
assumed the mother’s duty to the extent 
of preserving the child from actual physi- 
cal harm, he was not able to shield her from 
the flood of corrupting talk to which she 
listened innocently all that summer. For, 
unfortunately, many farm-hands are of the 
coarsest nature, and tales that. in cities 
are told in barrooms are exchanged loud- 
voiced in the farm-buildings and the open 
fields of the country. 

Why did she not tell her mother? For 
the same reason your children do not tell 
you of corresponding. experiences! You 
and they are not close enough together for 
them to dare share with you that which 
they feel, even vaguely, to be unlawful and 
wrong. We hear a great deal of the strange 
reticence of childhood. It is something it 
seems impossible to exaggerate. To over- 
come it, the mother must live the child’s 
life and be a very part of it, so that the 
girl and the boy talk to her as they would 
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to themselves. But you have to work to 
bring that to pass, and most of you are too 
busy doing things without your children 
to have the time to bestow yourselves so 
absolutely upon them as this. 

You may tell me the incident I have just 
related took place some years ago, and that, 
while it may possibiy be representative 
even now, it is not up to date. Last 
summer I strolled one evening through the 
pleasant paths in the park of a pretty 
country town. Where the road overhung 
the river, it was protected by a parapet, 
which served as a roosting-place for knots of 
boys ranging in age from ten to eighteen. 
Most of them were supplied with cigar- 
ettes; from nearly every group could be 
caught an occasional profane or obscene 
word. These were most frequent and 
emphatic when girls in couples or in groups 
passed the boys. None of the girls looked 
to be over sixteen; a number of them were 
still in short skirts. Most of them be- 
longed to respectable families; they were 
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A pret- 

tily dressed 

little girl, an 

uncouth colored 
errand-boy, a rough 
joke from him. a coarse 
retort from her—what 
ean be said of a mother 
who does not prevent 
such childhood impres- 
sions and associations? 


simply young girls whose mothers were too 
busy or too careless to look after them. 
Instead of shrinking from notice, they 
courted it by manner and speech, breaking 
into song occasionally, returning overture 
or comment by pert rejoinder or suggestive 
gesture. This was the sort of thing these 
particular children — most of them were no 
more than that—were doing without their 
mothers! 

On the way home I stopped in a drug- 
store. One side of it was given over to the 
soda-fountain, and the space about this 
was crowded with boys and girls, who 
were bantering one another, and exchang- 
ing badinage of more or less unrefinement 
with the clerks in charge. The sight sick- 
ened me, and I said as much to the cashier, 
a grave-eyed, middle-aged woman. She 
nodded understandingly. 

“T can’t see what their mothers are 
about,” she said. “You wouldn’t believe 
the things I hear those children say, the 
appointments they make; the revelations 
which slip out now and then. It may be 
dreadful to say it, but sometimes, when I 

look at them and listen to them, 
the only thing I can think of is 
a basket of fruit that is rotten 
before it is ripe!” 

The soda-fountain and its ap- 
purtenances have made their way 
throughout the country. No 
longer is ice-cream soda or the 
ice-cream cone solely a city lux- 
ury. The small town and the 
little village have them; they are 
found in the general store of the 
hamlet. Everywhere the soda- 
fountain serves as a magnet to the 
children and young people; always 
they cluster about it and bandy 

the same kind of coarse 
wit, varied only by lo- 
cality and personnel. Do 
you mothers have any 
notion of the kind of talk 
which goes on over the 
“sundaes” and “college 
ices,” and on the leisurely 
way home in the dark? 
Do you know the risks 
your children run, boys 
and girls alike, by this 
unchecked, unguarded 
freedom? And yet, “God 
could not be everywhere, 
and so He made mothers!” 
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Do you think I am taking too black a 
view of the dangers surrounding the chil- 
dren who have to do without their mothers? 
I. do not: believe so myself, and I could 
reenforce my position by testimonies, many 
and. varied. Without going further along 
this. line, look for a moment at some of the 


other undesirable things that your children _ 


are doing without you. 

In the first place, they are determining 
their future health of flesh as well as of 
‘spirit.. Have you spared the time from other 
pursuits to instruct them adequately as to 
their physical development? What ‘care 
have you trained them to bestow upon the 
nutrition and the sewerage of the body, 
upon the correct discharge of all its func- 
tions?. What physiological details do. they 
know, -and how have they learned them? 
When experiences come to them. that 
puzzle or bewilder them, when temptations 
attack them, is it to you they turn for 
enlightenment and counsel, or to friends 
of their own age? How much have you 
taught your girls, and how much are 
they acquiring without you? -What are 
your boys getting along the same line? If 
you do not keep them close to you, if you 
do not share in their thoughts, if you are 
not frank and honest and straightforward 
with them from the start, teaching them 
the things they ought to know, even at the 
cost of giving up congenial occupations 
for the sake of their companionship, how 
can you escape blame if they learn wrong 
and do wrong? Who is responsible if they 
enter mature life with impaired health? 
Is it their carelessness along ways in which 
they have not been guarded, or your ab- 
sorption in matters which have taken your 
time from the duties of motherhood and 
forced your children to get along as best 
they could without you? 

Another thing they are doing is forming 
their general views of life, not for themselves 
or by themselves, even, but as the result 
of their associations. Are you willing to 
depute this as well as other features of their 
education? When you send your children 
to school, you virtually commit the mold- 
ing of their characters to the influences 
they will find there, unless you devote your- 
self very sturdily to the task of offsetting 
these influences in the home. The school 
has a strong hold on the children, not so 
much through the instructors, potent as 
their inspiration may be, as through the 
childish companionships which make their 
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appeal by the allurement of a common 
youth and common pursuits and enjoy- 
ments. The opinion of another child will 
often counterbalance not only rules and 
regulations, but also admonitions and en- 
treaties. 

You who are the mother have : a “pull” 
with your children possessed by no one else, 
in authority or out. For them, you are the 
model, the standard, the measure of 
knowledge and power, and it lies with 
you to continue to hold this position and to 
entrench yourself impregnably, so far as 
pleasure and play and projects are-con- 
cerned. Compare for a moment some of the 
conditions on which I have touched as pre- 
vailing with the children who have to do 
without their mothers, with what may be 
the case of those’ who are at one with the 
mother, and see if the attainment of su¢h’a 
state of affairs is not worth all the self- 
denial and sacrifice it will cost. 

Stop. a minute and get in perspective 
whatever absorbs your time and thought. 
Weigh its value against a present knowledge 
of your children’s whereabouts, interests, 
and pursuits, their friendships and their 
occupations. Can what you are doing for 
others, or for.the children’s future or present 
benefit, make up for what they are losing 
by living without you? 

“But what becomes of the freedom of the 
individual?”? some one breaks in at this 
juncture. “How about their own lessons in 
self-control, their personal development? 
Are they to be kept in swaddling-clothes 
all their days, forever shielded from temp- 
tation? Isn’t it better for them to learn 
by their mistakes, even by their wrong- 
doing, than to be encompassed with guards 
until they are grown? How are they to 
recognize the difference between good and 
bad if their mothers are always watching 
them to tell them what to do?” 

My dear critic, do you suppose that the 
most devoted and astute of parents ever 
really fathomed the mind of a child? Do 
you imagine that the boy and girl do not 
encounter opportunities of ill- or well- 
doing, discover openings for sinning or 
resisting sin in the most jealously cherished 
environment? Unless you put children in 
a barrel and feed them through the bung, 
they are bound to have the choice between 
good and evil placed before them many 
times a day. You need not fear that they 
will be milk-sops just because you live 
close to them! 











Moreover, I do 
not wish to intimate 
that a mother should 
rob her children of all 
initiative, that she 
should make mol- 
lycoddles of them, 
that they should 
be eternally tied 
to her apron-strings; 
they must take their 
chances, like every 
one else. My plea 
is that you should 
keep in such touch 
with them that you may be sure, when 
they are away from you, that they are held 
in the way in which they should go by the 
cord binding their heart-strings to yours, 
that even when you are not together, they 
may never feel that they are really living 
without you! 

For it is one thing to be in utter ignorance 
of your children’s brains and hearts or to 
have only a superficial acquaintance with 
their works and ways, and quite another 
to devote to them enough of your time to 
be familiar with their companionships 
and pursuits outside of the hours of study 

















Have you ever been present on either of these occasions 7—a doubtful flirtation at the neighborhood 
soda-fountain, or a mothers bridge-party ? 
without their mothers, and what some mothers do without their children 


If you have, you know what some children do 


or of sleep; to meet their friends and asso- 
ciates; to share in their interests; to en- 
courage them to bring their friends home 
with them; to join in their sports and 
pleasures, as well as to supervise their 
manners and their education. If you are 
not sure what your children are doing with- 
out you, make it your business to find out, 
to follow them now, and to become one 
with them; and think a long time, and very 
hard, before you decide that there is any- 
thing in the world more important to you 
or to them than their thoughts, their 
desires, and their associations. 


One of the most important articles for women ever written will appear in September... 157 
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James leaned back and began to gesture with his cigarette. “I have a 
house in my mind's eye now, Rhoda, that I want to tell you about.” 

“Yes? Rhoda said politely. 

“It would be red brick,” said James. 

“Red brick?” she asked faintly. 

“Yes.” he said. “I'd have a wood in front and terraces. And— 

“Oh, not peacocks!™ Rhoda burst out desperately. 

“Peacocks, of course,” said James cheerfully. 


“The Red-Brick Dream” 
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“a UT how,” said Molly, the blue- 
eyed one, as she reached mourn- 
fully for another chocolate al- 
mond, “are you going to know 

which one?” 

Doris, the blonde one with the gray 
feathers, shook her head. “You aren’t, 
as far as I can tell!” she said. ‘There 
were Grace and Arthur—she was so posi- 
tively certain he was the right one that 
you knew you mustn’t even ask her ‘if.’ 
And now—” 

“T know,” said Rhoda quickly. She 
was the hostess. She had big, shy, olive- 


brown eyes, pink-flushing cheeks, a quick, 
flashing, little smile, and a baby’s way of 
looking as if she were thinking hard. She 
tucked one foot under her now, clasped 
her hands, and looked as serious as it was 


possible for her to look. “And the worst 
of it is,” she admitted, “that now they’re 
married fast and forever and making the 
best of it till you want to cry! And we’re 
all perfectly sure—” 

“There isn’t any way of knowing the 
right man,” said Molly firmly. “Not one 
solitary way. When you fall in love with 
a man how do you know whether it’s 
pink thrills and wavy lights, or the lasting, 
real, liking-him-at-breakfast and willing- 
to-mend-his-flannels kind of love? You 
don’t, just because you're in love. It’s sheer, 
blind luck.” 

“Oh!” said Rhoda, “please don’t talk 
that way! There—surely there must be 
real love, love at first sight that lasts! I 
don’t care, I know there is!” she ended, 
pink but firm. 

The others, most naturally, pounced on 
her in unison. “Who is it?” “Ts it really 
James after all?” “When is it going to 
be announced?” 

“There isn’t any him. Nothing’s going 
to be announced. Only, I’m sure [’ll— 
know.” 

_ To that Rhoda remained firm. She was 
firm, too, about there being nobody special, 
and she finally almost convinced the girls 
that she merely had an ideal, not a fiancé. 


But after they had gone, she sat back 
alone in the big chair, staring at a pink, 
cone-shaped cakelet. She stared and stared 
at it, though she knew it contained only 
custard, not information. She was as 
certain as you can be of anything in this 
uncertain world that she’d know. Because 
(oh! of course it was crazy!), because she 
had the Red-Brick Dream. 

Ever since Rhoda could remember she 
had had a pet day-dream about a pet house 
that she was going to find some day. Sub- 
urban residences and steam-heated apart- 
ments were all very well for the preface of 
life, but Rhoda was certain that some day, 
when she really started in to live, she would 
find this house of her dreams and go to live 
there—with “him.” For that would be 
the way Rhoda would know that “he,” 
whoever: ‘‘he” was, was “him.” He 
would have her Red-Brick Dream, too. 

It was to be a long way off, that Red- 
Brick Dream of hers—of theirs. Rhoda’s 
foot uncurled from under her; she stopped 
staring at the pink cake, put her hands 
behind her brown head, and lay back re- 
laxed in the big chair as she traveled the 
Dream’s paths for the thousandth time. 
It was set far back from any roads there 
might be. There was a thick wood before 
you came to it at all. Then came unex- 
pected formal terraces and peacocks, surely! 
Then the house; it was colonial, of dull, 
mellow, old, red brick. It was big, and it 
rambled. It was not very light inside. 
(Rhoda was only twenty, and she still liked 
shadowy, hide-and-seeky places where you 
could curl up in window-seats.) It had 
enormous bare-floored rooms with quaint, 
stiff furniture set about the walls. There 
were pictures, mostly portraits of ancestors. 
(Whose, Rhoda had no idea, and she did 
not much care. They were just ancestors.) 
There was also a music-room with an 
old gilt harp in one window (Rhoda thought 
she would probably learn to play it), and 
a piano with “his” violin lying on it. 
And there would be a hedged garden. 

She forgot all about the uncertainty of 
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this world and the wise, horrid things 
Molly had said. She was sure, sure that 
when “he” came he would have the dream, 
too. Why, it might be any of the boys she 
knew! Well, not James Harrison. James 
was that trying but inevitable thing, the 
man people think you'll marry in the long 
run. He was large and amiable and dense 
and very, very good. And he had light 
eyebrows. But almost any of the other 
boys! (Rhoda knew a great many boys.) 
Why, any thrilling day some one of them 
might say out of a clear sky, “Do you 
know, I’ve always had a sort of dream of 
living in a red-brick house with woods in 
front of it?” 

Then she would know. 

But, on second thought, would they be 
likely to do it out of a clear sky? .Surely 
it wouldn’t be unmaidenly just to—to 
inquire a little. Rhoda rose and began to 
tidy away the tea-things. First, though, 
she took a vicious bite out of the pink cake. 

“You don’t know everything, you old 
thing,’’ she said, softening, however, as 
she ate it, for it was a very good cake. 
“Just wait till tomorrow night.” 

Then she walked to the telephone. She 
was going to put things in train for her 
experiment. 





So the experiment commenced Tuesday 
evening with Dan Halliday. Rhoda had 
decided to get Dan and Billy Martigny out 
of the way first, because she did not care 
specially for them. Dan came over early, 
much pleased at being asked (usually 
you had to ask Rhoda, hard), and she put 
him in the most comfortable chair there 
was, with the light full on him. She begged 
him to smoke and began breathlessly to 
lead up. 

“Do you ever wonder what kind of a 
house -you’d choose to live in, Dan, if you 
could have just what you wanted?” she 
inquired a little tremulously. 

Dan looked puzzled. He had very little 
imagination, but Rhoda was being very 
nice to him, and he did the gallant best he 
could. He was very slim and dark and 
romantic-looking, but his highest devotion 
was to baseball scores. It is a little hard to 
look romantic when you are not; so much is 
expected of you. 

“Why—why—” he stammered, “I— 
why—a millionaire’s house, of course! 
Butlers and—” 

“Butlers’ pantries full of cocktails, I 
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suppose,”’ flashed Rhoda, scornful but re- 
lieved. No need to worry about its being 
Dan! 

Rhoda dimpled, settled back, and let 
Dan talk complacently on. Her swift 
little dragon-fly of a mind was darting 
ahead to the dance next night. She could 
polish off (yes, that was the way she put 
it), she could polish off Billy Martigny and 
Horace Polk there. Horace was taking 
her. But after Dan had gone she shivered. 

“Tt’s awfully risky work!” she confided 
to the heaped ash-tray, the only remaining 
sign that sad-eyed Dan, with his misplaced 
dream of a profusion of butlers, had come 
and gone. “Supposing, only supposing 
the wrong man—well, he couldn’t. Nobody 
could have my Red-Brick Dream but the 
right one. [ll know!” 

So she dismissed anxiety and began 
cheerfully planning what she’d wear in her 
hair the next night to go with her corn- 
colored taffeta. She finally remembered 
some red silk poppies from her mother’s 
hat, dropped the ashes of Dan both theo- 
retically and literally into the waste-basket, 
and went up-stairs to bed. 


Dance-music always keyed -Rhoda up 
so high that she could do anything wild. 
So she waited till the orchestra was in the 
middle of Un peu d’amour, and she was 
out in a shadowy corner of the Country 
Club porch with Billy Martigny. Billy 
Martigny was not bad, only a wee bit lady- 
like, and too fond of quoting Omar. Rhoda 
considered that Omar’s proper place was 
in a graduation essay. Until you dis- 
covered that it was only poetry, it em- 
barrassed you to be addressed suddenly 
as, “‘O my beloved,” and even then people 
around might not always understand. So 
she talked about other things for quite a 
while before she began to coax the con- 
versation along its appointed path. 

Billy was leaning back, looking at one 
little white star that twinkled far up in the 
sky. The moonlight glittered on his fair 
hair and his long eyelashes, and he looked 
almost too handsome for any good use. 

“JT would like to call that always our 
star!” he said softly. 

“Tt looks like a very mice star,” said 
Rhoda, polite but engrossed in her subject. 
“Billy, did you ever think what kind of 
a house you’d like to live in if—” 

But it is a risky plan to leave sentences 
in mid-air when you are addressing sus- 











ceptible young gentlemen who have just 
been considering mutually owned stars. 
Billy replied with haste and earnestness, 
and Rhoda, much surprised, answered him 
the same way, and the end of it was a very 
pink Rhoda saying wrathfully, “And you 
think I’ve been encouraging you!” and 
stalking haughtily across the ballroom with 
Billy trailing tragically behind. 

She went about the next man more tact- 
fully. You see, as every woman knows, 
there are just three classes of men in the 
world: the kind you couldn’t possibly 
marry, the kind you could marry, but it 
wouldn’t much matter, and the kind it’s a 
positive pleasure to be married to. Now 
Dan and Billy belonged to the first class. 
The rest of the boys were rather more in 
the second class. But who wants a man 
that it wouldn’t much matter about when 
you're only twenty? There are such heaps 
of things to do besides looking for the hero 
of your dreams! Still, it would be inter- 
esting to know. 

But she let two more dances go by with- 
out further inquiries. It was really uninten- 
tionally that she found herself permitting 
Horace Polk to describe to her a roomy 
suburban villa that a friend of his was 
building, and which he seemed to consider 
the last word in happy homes. Horace 





“There isn't any way of knowing the right man,” said Molly firmly. 
fall in love with a man, how do you know it's the liking-him-at-breakfast kind of love? You don't” 








“Not one solitary way. When you 


was exceedingly nice. Rhoda had always 
liked him. But, as she swung smoothly 
around in his arms, it struck her forcibly 
that a roomy, frame, suburban villa was 
exactly what fate had designed Horace 
Polk to reside in—reside, not live. She 
could see him mowing lawns and com- 
muting and—wheeling baby-carriages. 

“And, oh,” she said to herself, “any- 
body that lived in a red-brick colonial 
house behind a terrace and a woods couldn’t 
do that!” 

“and a splendid hot-water-supply,” 
continued Horace’s enthusiastic voice in her 
ear. “TI tell you, a fellow’s in luck to be 
able to build a house like that!” 

“Ves,” said Rhoda hastily, “‘yes, indeed, 
Horace, he certainly is. Hot water is the 
most useful thing I know. Who’s that man 
talking to James Harrison over there?” 

Horace followed the direction of Rhoda’s 
eyes and answered rather reluctantly; for 
James Harrison was the man people thought 
Rhoda would marry in the long run, if he 
kept on running hard enough. 

“T don’t know,” said Horace unenthusi- 
astically. ‘Southerner, I think. Friend of 
Jim’s,” and he whirled her on. 

But every time the dance took them past 
the corner where James stood talking to 
his stranger, Rhoda’s eyes caught and held; 
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not on James, even though he looked as 
clean and nice and domestic as ever, but— 
well, James didn’t stand for anything so 
very interesting. And the stranger-man 
did. What was it Molly had said mock- 
ingly about pink lights and wavy thrills? 
Of course, Rhoda reminded herself hastily, 
such things did not count in the long run. 
But they were very wonderful things, and 
the man with James Harrison simply 
radiated them. And her next dance would 
be with James! She would be close to 
the man! Maybe she would be introduced 
to him! She would speak to him and 
touch his hand! 

“Your eyes are like stars,” said Horace. 
“You certainly look ripping tonight, 
Rhoda!” 

“Do I?” asked Rhoda absently, halting 
near James as the dance ended. James 
looked as nearly pleased as he could, for his 
face did not express things very well. The 
brown young man looked at Rhoda and 
made an impulsive step forward as if (it 
was foolish), as if he had always known her 
and had been away from her a long, long 
time, and was dreadfully glad to get back. 
And Rhoda—well, Rhoda felt exactly that 
way about him. 

But James Harrison introduced them 
just as calmly as if the ballroom wasn’t 
full of pink lights and colored thrills, and 
the orchestra hadn’t begun to play angel- 
choir music, and as if being carried away 
to dance with James wasn’t the most fear- 
ful thing that had ever happened. 

“What did you say his name was?” she 
asked, as James revolved her down the 
room in his usual fashion that was rather 
reminiscent of a Teddy-bear on wheels. 

“Torrence, Jack Torrence,” answered 
James. “He’s staying with me. He’s a 
Carolinian, a very good chap.” 

A good chap! The heart-breaking inad- 
equacies of James swept over Rhoda in a 
heavier flood than they ever had before. 
A—good—chap! With those eyes, and that 
way of speaking, and that way of standing, 
and that way of looking at you! 

“Yes,” she said aloud, “he seems very 
nice. You might bring him over tomorrow 
night.” 

“That’s kind of you,” said James, who 
obviously took it as a special grace to him- 
self, ‘I will.” 

Too late the dreadful thought dashed 
into Rhoda’s poppy-crowned head that 
James would try to give the stranger an 
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impression. She had spent the last six 
months making him stop it, and herself 
stopping the impressions after they were 
given. But it is difficult to be annoyed 
with anybody when your next dance is 
going to be with somebody who is every- 
thing Jack Torrence was. 

Pink thrills! But- they were not pink. 
They were wonderful and silvery and golden 
and marvelous. So was living.. So was 
everything. He danced with exactly her 
step, and perfectly. It seemed merely 
natural that everything he did should fit 
into everything she did. 

“Oh, I’m just drenched with happiness!” 
thought Rhoda to herself; and it was just 
then that Jack Torrence made nearly his 
first remark. 

“Tf happiness were water,” he said 
whimsically, “I’d be soaked through by 
now!”’ 

“Why,” she almost said, “you feel that 
way too!” But she didn’t quite. ‘You 
might get me wet,”’ she murmured instead 
foolishly, in a meek little voice that was 
yet quivering with excitement. 

“T certainly hope so!” said Jack Tor- 
rence. There was a quiver of gaiety and 
excitement in his voice as well, and Rhoda 
liked the pretty Southern twist he gave to 
“certainly.” ‘When am I going to see 
you again?” he went on. “We might as 
well get that straight now.” 

“Mr. Harrison is going to bring you over 
tomorrow night, if you can come,” she 
replied. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jack, “but that doesn’t 
count. I mean really see you, by ourselves. 
You know, we have a lot to talk about.” 

(“Yes,” thought Rhoda, “but how did 
you know we had?”) “Have we?” she 
asked aloud, smiling defiantly. ‘What 
makes you think so, when you’ve known 
me such a little, little while?” 

“A little while?” echoed Torrence in a 
bewildered way. Then he. cheered up. 
“That’s true; but somehow I really feel as 
if we’d known each other for years. Let’s 
play we have. Honestly, don’t you feel so 
—just a little?” 

“Why should I?” asked Rhoda as deny- 
ingly as she could, considering that her 
heart was acting like a kitten chasing its 
tail. 

“Then I can come the night after, too?”’ 
he queried. 

She looked off over his shoulder. “I 
don’t think I have anything that night.” 
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Then the music stopped, and her next 
partner pounced on her and danced 
her off. 

The rest of the evening was a waste and 
a desert, varied by one or two wonderful, 
but horribly short dances with Torrence. 
They said very little to each other. It 
seemed unnecessary to talk, though there 
was so much to be said. And it never came 
to Rhoda till afterward that she had asked 
him never a word about red-brick houses. 
But, of course—why, of course, he would 
have her dream, too, just as he had every- 
thing else. Plenty of time to find out all 
about that! 


When it was time the next evening for Jack 
Torrence and—oh, yes—James Harrison 
to come, Rhoda stood very still in the mid- 
dle of the room and held onto her heart so 
it would not beat too hard. You don’t 
want your heart to show right through to 
people you have seen only once. She 
braced hard when the bell rang, and then 
in came James Harrison all alone! 

Rhoda’s heart gave a horrid little cold 
drop, and she forgot her manners entirely. 
“Where’s Mr. Torrence?” she demanded 
of James on the spot. 

“Coming along later,’”’ James responded 
placidly. ‘One of the fellows held him up 
on business when we were just about to 
start. He’ll be along. Seemed in enough 
of a hurry to get away!” 

James settled himself with his usual air 
of being monarch of all he surveyed and 
began to discourse in the same old way he 
always did. Rhoda knew sufficiently well 
what was coming to be able to answer 
politely at the proper intervals. She spent 
the times in between thinking about Jack 
Torrence’s voice and his eyelashes and his 
arm when it tightened around her, revers- 
ing, and how he would look in business 
clothes. And James, a little severely, re- 
peated something she had not replied to. 
Surely, in a beautiful, loving, adorable 
world like this you should not even be 
absent-minded with good, old, faithful- 
hound Jameses. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, smiling 
softly. “Please, I’m sorry. Won’t you 
say it over again?” 

So he said it over again. “Did you ever 
think what sort of a house you’d like to 
live in after, well, after a while, Rhoda?” 

This from James! She stared at him. 
This sort of thing must be in the air. Maybe 
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her thinking so hard about houses the night 
before had thought-waved it to him, 
though Rhoda had always considered 
James a person against whom thought- 
waves could dash for years without leaving 
a mark. 

“Why, yes,” she said. (When was he 
coming?) ‘Have you?” 

James leaned back and began to gesture 
with his cigarette. ‘“M’hm, I have, 
lately,”’ he said. ‘Never did much, before. 
I have a house in my mind’s eye now, Rhoda, 
that I want to tell you about.” 

““Yes?”’ she said politely. (Wouldn’t he 
ever come, with his brown eyes, and his 
quick, gentle ways, and his belongingness?) 

“Tt would be red brick,” said James. 

“Red brick?” she asked faintly. ‘Oh, 
no!” 

“Yes,” he said complacently and crossed 
one large blue @Mkle over the other. 
(Rhoda suddenly hated blue socks.) “Red 
brick, old, mellow. Colonial, you know, 
awf’ly colonial; pillars and all that. I’d 
have a wood in front of it and terraces. 
And—” 

“Oh, not peacocks!”” Rhoda burst out 
desperately. ‘Please not!” 

“Peacocks, of course,” said James cheer- 
fully, looking more competent and stolid 
and businesslike than ever. “And lots of 
family pictures inside,” he went relent- 
lessly on, “and hardwood floors. Don’t 
you like it?” he stopped short to de- 
mand, struck with the frozen expression 
on Rhoda’s face. 

“Y-yes,” she said. 

“Wouldn’t you like to live in a house like 
that?” demanded James, pinning her down 
as if they were talking business. 

“Y-yes,’’ admitted Rhoda. Then she 
broke out protestingly, “It’s my house, 
my house that I’ve always wanted!” 

James rose and beamed. ‘Now, do you 
know,” he said, coming appallingly close, 
“T thought you’d say so! Why, then, 
Rhoda, that settles it! You dear little 
woman! I—” 

But the bell had rung again, unnoticed 
by either of them in the excitement of the 
moment, and by the mercy of Providence 
Jack Torrence walked in.. The lights and 
the thrills and the happinesses burst out 
again like rockets going up. So for a little 
while Rhoda and Jack Torrence merely 
looked contentedly at each other and let 
James do all the talking he wanted to. 
Rhoda’s impression afterward was that he 
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had been discussing the shipping Dill. 
But before long Rhoda began to wonder, 
as much as she could with Torrence near 
her and all the thrills going. Suppose the 
way she felt about him was nothing but 
the thrills; and suppose it couldn’t last? 
Suppose, after all, everybody was right, 
and James was the man she ought to marry, 
the one she would have the right kind of 
lasting, breakfast-time love for? For 
James, James, had her Red-Brick Dream! 
Still—Rhoda made her last throw. 

““Mr. Torrence,” she said (how absurd to 
call him that when anybody could see that 
his right name was Dearest!) “we were 
talking about kinds of houses we would 
like to live in. What—what kind would 
you?” 

Jack Torrence laughed a little. Anybody 
less excited than Rhoda, or less dense than 
James, could have seéh that he did not 
mind much what he was saying, as long as 
it was Rhoda he was speaking to. 

“Why, I don’t know,” he answered. 
“Any house I was used to living in, I 
reckon. House I have down home’s all 
right.” 

“Oh!” said Rhoda forlornly. And then 


James began to talk shipping again, and 
Rhoda, feeling as if the bottom had dropped 
out of life, helped him. 

Rhoda lay awake that night a long, long 


time. What Molly had said about the 
folly of pink thrills, and James’s most un- 
foreseen ownership of her Red-Brick Dream 
fought.in her mind with Jack Torrence’s 
eyes and hands and voice and everything 
about him that belonged -to everything 
about her, and always had since the world 
began, and always would, always! Finally 
she went to sleep. She was crying a little, 
but she remembered that Torrence was 
coming the next night, all alone, and you 
couldn’t really cry very hard, even if you 
belonged to another man, with all that in 
prospect! 

Next day, of course, was a million times 
longer than June twenty-first, or whatever 
the theoretical longest day is. But it did 
wear through at last, and Jack Torrence did 
come—early, as a matter of fact, though 
you could not have made either him or 
Rhoda believe it. 

They lost very little time on prelimina- 
ries. Here was he, and here was she, and 
why bother over discussions of the weather? 
So they didn’t. Indeed, they said very 
little of anything for some time. 
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“T had such a lot to say to you,” he said 
presently, with an excited little laugh, 
“and I can’t think of a thing!” 

“Neither can I,” she said, “and I had, 
too!” 

“Perhaps we'll remember later,” sug- 
gested Torrence cheerfully, seeming to be 
in his usual state of perfect contentment 
with life as long as Rhoda was there. But 
after a while, during which they had talked 
fragmentarily about almost everything 
they both liked—and they liked nearly all 
the same things—Jack Torrence sat sud- 
denly forward. 

“Look here, Miss Rhoda,” he said with 
swift earnestness; “there isn’t anything 
special between you and Harrison?” 

Rhoda turned deep pink. “No, indeed!” 
she said. Then she corrected herself 
conscientiously. ‘That is—maybe—there 
ought to be. We—we have the same 
tastes —one of them—” she blundered 
miserably. 

But Jack Torrence was one of those 
people you simply have to tell things to. 
“Tastes in common with you?” said he. 
“But, Miss Rhoda, he can’t have! He’s the 
best fellow I know. He was down staying 
with me two months this summer, you 
know. But he hasn’t; honestly he hasn’t. 
And,” Jack Torrence said it with a naive 
conviction, “I have!” 

Rhoda’s eyes filled with tears. It did 
sound so true! “But he has,” she insisted. 
“The one that counts.” 

“The one that counts?” repeated Tor- 
rence. “‘Won’t you tell me what that 
is?” 

He bent forward earnestly again. and 
touched one of the nervous little hands 
that were clutching and unclutching on 
the arms of the chair. His bright, golden- 
brown eyes looked comfortingly — into 
hers. : 

“You’re just going to tell me all about 
it, and not worry yourself any more,” he 
said soothingly. 

So she obediently did. You see, you 
simply had to tell him things when he 
asked you. 

“It was my Red-Brick Dream,” she 
began bravely. 

“Brick sounds like rather a solid fabric 
for a dream,” said Torrence with a smile, 
though you could see he was a little 
worried too. 

“Not exactly a dream,” explained Rhoda. 
To anybody but him it would have sounded 
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The brown young man looked at Rhoda and made an impulsive step forward as if he had always known her, and 
Rhoda felt exactly that way about him, but James Harrison introduced them just as calmly 
as if the ballroom wasn't full of pink lights and colored thrills 
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ridiculous, but she knew he would under- 
stand, and he did. “I always had a 
sort of an idea about the kind of house 
I’d have, just a day-dream about a 
house, you know, and it was red 
brick.” 

Torrence relaxed. He even smiled a 
little. ‘Tell me more,” he asked. 

And Rhoda did—even to the fact that 
James, who never dreamed 
even at night, had unex- 
pectedly produced her 
whole vision before she 
had said a word to him. 

“And you know James 
never has any imagina- 
tion or foolishness, any- 
thing like—” 

“Like us,” Torrence 
finished gravely, but still 
with the little smile back 
of what he was saying. 

“Ves,” nodded Rhoda 
intently. “So when he 
told me all this, don’t you 
see, and—and—oh! I don’t 
want to!” 

“Why, then,” 
said Jack Tor- 
rence, still 
soothingly and 
still with the 
little smile 
somewhere 
back, ‘‘you 
don’t have to. 
Now you just 
let me talk. 
When did James 
Harrison start 
in with this little 
old duplicate 
dream of his?” 

“Just last 
night for the 
first time,” said 
Rhoda wonder- 
ingly. “Why?” 

“And you say yourself that James 
hasn’t any imagination or foolishnesses?” 

“No,” said Rhoda, still at sea. 

“And he pictured this house just ex- 
actly the way your brick dream-house 
was?” 

“Just exactly, nearly,” said Rhoda 
sadly. “There wasn’t any old gilt harp, or 
any violin on the piano in the music-room, 
but the woods were in front, and—” 


“A house?” asked Rhoda passionately, springing up, and getting behind her chair; “a red- |} 
violin lying on the piano under the ancestors? 
goes where 1 do. But—'’ Then a moment later he demanded. “ Dont j 


“Well, now, let’s look at it reasonably,” 
said Mr. Torrence. “James hasn’t any 
imagination. So he must have found that 
house somewhere, a real house, don’t you 
see?” 

“Oh, I wonder!” she said. Maybe that 
would let her out. You surely need not 
marry a man on the strength of his plagiar- 
ism from a real, live house that somebody 
owned. “Do you think that might really 
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“And the fellow really owned the 
house—”’ 

“A house?” asked Rhoda passion- 
ately, springing up and getting behind 
her chair, and looking at him over its 
back with wider eyes than ever; “a red- 
brick house with pillars and woods in 
front, and a harp, and a violin lying on 
the piano under the ancestors?” 

“Well, not right now,” said Jack Tor- 
rence, smiling at her, “because it gener- 

ally goes where 
Ido. But—” 

He broke off 
and came over 
to the chair 
where she stood 
sheltered and 
visibly poised 
for flight, with 
her breast heav- 
ing and her 
cheeks scarlet. 

“Don’t you 
believe in love 
at first sight?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes,” said 
Rhoda. 

‘*Isn’t this 
it?’’ he de- 
manded again. 

Rhoda held 
tighter to the 
back of the chair 
and colored 
even more. But 
she nodded nev- 
ertheless. 

“Then,” demanded Jack. Torrence, 
“why don’t you act as if you did?” 


“And so it’s only because I happened 
to be left your Red-Brick Dream in 


brick house with pillars and woods in front, and a harp, and a my fo shes's will,” presently said Jack 


Jack Torrence, smiling at her, * because it generally ; 
you believe in love at Soh sight ?~ Torrence, “that you’re going to marry 


be so?”’ she asked breathlessly. It seemed 


me when I want you to?” But he did 
not seem terribly worried. 
Rhoda put her arms tight up around his 


Sy too lovely an idea to be true. neck, and her flushed cheek against his 
hat “I’m very sure of it,” said Torrence brown one. 
70u earnestly. ‘‘ Now suppose he’d gone visit- “Tf you lived in one little room in a horrid 
ing some fellow—any fellow—and seen a_ old boarding-house,” she told him, “and 
hat house like that.’’ asked me to come, and every other man on 
not Rhoda’s eyes opened so wide they looked _ earth wanted me, and had cities of Red-Brick 
‘ar- like a doll’s. “Yes,” she said in a breath- Dreams, I’d marry you, and be happy, 
dy less whisper. happy ever after till I died! There!” 
uly Another surprising love-story, To Meet Miss Pomeroy, by Elizabeth Jordan, will appear in the 


September issue. 
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No genuine twentieth- 
century girl can feel that 

she is “‘every inch a 
woman” unless she is 
prepared to ‘“‘amount to 
something” in some 
profession. For such young 
women as have an addi- \ 
tional desiretodo something \ 

“‘different,’’ these articles on 

daughters’ careers are intended 

—and also as a guide to the 

parents of such daughters. In this 

article will be found a discussion of the 
possibilities in medicine for the Ameri- 

can girl, what difficulties she has already over- 
come, what ones she may expect to encounter, and 
what compensations she will find in the work. 
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A pioneer woman physician and 

surgeon, Dr. Clara Marshall. since 

1888 Dean of the Women's Med- 
ical College of Philadelphia 


But two medical schools excl 
lish-speaking world. Here are stv- 
College of Philadelphia, observing 


ROBABLY the last doctor will be 

a woman. Certainly the first 

woman was a doctor. Because 

there was nobody else around to 
take the case, she applied a fig-leaf com- 
press to the first smashed finger, while 
Adam danced up and down in front of her 
and declared that she was hurting a lot 
more than she needed to. Between then 
and now the doctoring of a smashed finger 
has developed mightily—all the way from 
a crude, homely ministration to an art, a 
science. But woman’s primeval tendency 
to conserve, to save, has kept her in rather 
direct relation to that development, has 
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built up for her a large 


home practise in 

smashed fingers, stone-bruises, and paregoric 
cases, has been responsible for her taking 
over bodily the trained-nurse profession, 
and has finally made her seek the full ex- 
pression of her abilities along this line in the 
medical profession. 

It is. not only fundamentally and _ his- 
torically a profession in which woman senses 
the at-home feeling, one for which she 
recognizes her “call,” but the profession 
itself is considered by many to have come 
toa distinctively twentieth-century position 
to which she especially applies. The rela- 
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sively for women are to be found in the Eng- 
dents in one of them, the Women's Medical 
and taking notes on a very delicate operation » 


tion of doctors to the public is 
admittedly changing. They 


in the history of mod- 

ern medicine there has 

been an organized ef- 

fort on the part of 

doctors to keep people 

from getting sick, an 

organized effort, that 

is to say, to cut the 

ground from under 

the doctors’ own feet. 

It has been a tre- 

mendously uncom- 

mercial enterprise in 

which the doctor has 

» stood out in the light 

» of his dawning larger 

) social significance as 

public guide and direc- 

/ tor. Supplementing 

/ this sign of the times, 

there was another: the 

great work was organized 

f’ under the chairmanship of 

fF’ a woman, Dr. Rosalie 
Slaughter Morton, of New 
York, one of the busiest sur- 
geons on the present staff of 
the New York Polyclinic. Since 
the program was started in June, 
1909, over fifteen thousand lectures 
have been given to audiences aggre- 
gating over a million people, 
scattered over the United 
States, Alaska, Panama, 
and Hawaii. Thewoman 
doctor’s prominence in 

this work and her de- 
votion to it have 

been in evidence con- 
tinuously. The stand- 

ard of service set by 

Dr. Morton has been 
maintained by her two 
successors in the chair- 
manship of the commit- 
tee, Dr. Eleanora Ever- 
hard, of Dayton, Ohio, and 
Dr. Lena Meanes, of Des 


seem fated to become more 
social in their agency, less the 


Dr. Cornelia C. Brant, Dean of 
the New York Medical College 
and Hospital for Women 


Moines. 
In municipal public health 


dispensers of drugs, more the 

dispensers of a knowledge of hygiene and 
sanitation. Prevention is taking the place 
of remedy. A sign of the times that can 
be cited in illustration has been the action 
of the American Medical Association in 
instituting a course of popular lectures 
under the supervision of a Public Health 
Education Committee. For the first time 


services, too, a demand for 
the woman doctor has become defined 
during the last quarter of a century. 
Women doctors are found singularly avail- 
able as school physicians, as heads of 
child-welfare services, as prison doctors for 
women’s hospital wards, and so on. And 
when it is remembered that such positions 
are regarded as political spoils, it will be 
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more clearly seen that the woman doctor 
must give a good account of herself indeed 
to win one of these places in competition 
with hungry political claimants who have 
votes to deliver, while she has none. 

In private practise, the field for the 
woman doctor promises to widen as long 
as there is any field at all for medicine. 
As family physician, friend, and counselor, 
she finds a work at hand to which she seems 
peculiarly adaptable because of her ex- 
ceedingly human sympathies. As specialist 
in women’s diseases, she is sustained today 
by a good deal of public sentiment. Often 
she is found to be the most satisfactory 
agent in those complicated situations that 
arise from the intimate personal relations 
between doctor and patient. Prominent 
men physicians refer unmarried women 
and girls to the woman physician so that 
the facilities of medical treatment may be 
the more available for these patients 
through freer consultation with a member 
of their own sex. In the department of 
obstetrics, the woman doctor has a long- 
established claim and a special availebility, 
although this last has to be demonstrated 
over the current tradition that “women 
are not strong enough to handle confinement 
cases.”” That conviction is testimony to 
the gullibility of the mass-mind in believing 
whatever it has been told again and again. 
Two hundred years ago the man obstet- 
rician was unknown. All the babies born 
into the world from the beginning of the 
human story down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century were delivered by 
women. It was only as he was able to 
prove that the medical science—skill, not 
strength—with which he had equipped 
himself was superior to the native sagacity 
of the midwife that room was reluctantly 
made for the “‘man midwife,” as he was 
sneeringly called by a hostile society. Just 
as he appropriated this traditional sphere 
of hers, woman is now appropriating the 
science that he brought into that sphere 
and with it is making a new name in an 
old occupation. 

Sometimes it is pointed out that women 
are not flocking into the medical profession 
today in numbers proportionate to their 
first eager entry after they had stormed 
the gates. That might be conceded with- 
out much argument. When women first 
effected entrance into the medical profes- 
sion, no other was open to them, except 
that of teaching. A great many good 
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lawyers, ministers, scientists, and so forth, 
were undoubtedly spoiled to make poor 
doctors. The lack of choice caused women 
with no predilection for medicine to go into 
the medical profession because that door 
had been wrenched open, while other doors 
remained fast shut. -During the last thirty 
years, doors have been opening rapidly, 
and, as fast as they have come open, women 
have filed through them in line. This has, 
of course, lessened the number of women 
who go into medicine. According to a widely 
quoted report issued by the Federal Bureau 
of Education, while there was a falling off 
in the whole medical student body in 1913 
as compared with 1912, the number of 
women students increased. In a total 
student body of 18,451 for 1912, there were 
712, women. In a total student body of 
17,241 for 1913, there were 835 prospective 
women doctors. In a total student body of 
16,920 for 1914, there were 832 women. 
The men’s student body fell off over three 
hundred for 1914. 

In the matter of education, the girl who 
wants to be a doctor still finds doors 
barred against her in favor of her brother, 
even in this day of emancipated woman- 
hood, and even in America. He can take 
his choice of the best in educational facili- 
ties, and she must fall back on a more or 
less restricted list. He finds those facilities 
distributed about the country to meet his 
convenience and purse, and she may have 
to travel half-way across the continent 
to get the quality of instruction inviting 
him at his threshold. The specialist who 
of all specialists she most needs to study 
under may lecture only in the school and 
operate only in the hospital from which she 
is barred by a sex discrimination. Yet, 
when she looks back over the record of 
woman’s struggle for a medical education, 
she may thank her stars that woman has 
progressed so far. 

When Elizabeth Blackwell wanted to 
study medicine in 1845, she had to apply 
to twelve medical schools before she found 
one, Hobart College, at Geneva, New York, 
that would admit her. And Hobart was so 
promptly made to feel the onus of its liber- 
ality that it refused admission to her sister, 
Emily. When Harriet K. Hunt tried, for 
the second time, to get permission to at- 
tend the Harvard Medical School lectures 
in 1850, the students made the interesting 
point that for the faculty to let a woman 
prove that she was equal to the medical 
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course would be to prove that the course do. One can 
was not worthy of men’s time and atten- but blush and 
tion. When the Woman’s Medical Col- feel that mod- 

lege of Pennsylvania was started sixty-six esty, once in- 
years ago, the Philadelphia Medical Society herentinthe ‘ 
thundered out resolutions of excommuni- fairest of 
cation against evéry physician who should God’s crea- 
teach in the school; no woman who should tions, is fast 

be graduated from it was to be eligible to fading away. 
membership in the society; any male practi- You gentlemen 
tioner who should so much as consult with who know the del- 
those who taught in the school was to be icacy of women’s or- 


anathema. —— 
Even as recently as thirty _ 
years ago, the hostile ex- ~@ F. ¥ 
pression of the president y 
of the British Medical Aa , Dr, Clara 
Association was quoted Seipple. of 
: 3 . f vty Chicago. one of 
against the medical , =. the three. City. Phyai- 
woman, even in = a cians, ot setae m 
H : = : : the College o' edicine o 
America. What the j A the University of Illinois, and 


president of the asso- a well-known civic worker 


ciation said was: “I | 
am not oversqueam- | , 3 > ganizations must 
ish, nor am I over- | a know that, constitu- 
sensitive, but I § tionally, they are 
almost shudder unfit for many of 
when I hear of the duties of either 

things that ladies } y doctor or nurse.” 
now do or attempt to ¥& Li ; And yet, in spite of 
= a ee f i the “‘almost shudders” 
and the ‘‘can but 
blushes,’’ American 
women kept insisting upon 
oe an opportunity to get 
oe ix Ullien medical education. 
Kentucky, is a ua. What the pioneers mn 
gist. She it was whose re- the profession endured 
search fixed upon the fly because of that insist- 

the blame for spreading 

the hookworm disease ence has been graph- 
ically sketched by Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi. Girls, she says, 
were hissed out of hospital-wards and 
amphitheaters where the suffering pa- 
tient was a woman, justly claiming 
the presence of members of her 
own sex. Women students were 
i ns a e cheated of time and money by 
are actually mak- “pe those paid to instruct them; they 
maga i ; ) were starved on half-rations; they 
where it is as dif- ere SS shivered in cold rooms or were 
feat and tiring a poisoned in badly ventilated ones; 
ee ee they often bore a triple load of 
the old argument j ' poverty, ignorance, and ill health; 
“yg . when they were not permitted to 
unequal to this = ; walk, they crept; where they could 
gic omgrd be not take, they begged; they gleaned like 
3 absur :, Ruth among the harvesters for the scantiest 
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knowledge and were thankful for scat- 
tered grain. 

The folly of trying to oppose that sort of 
spirit is testified to today by at least two 
all-women medical colleges of high rank, 
and the increasing number of all-men in- 
stitutions which, following the trend of 
the times, decade by decade, lower the 
bars to the woman student. Along with the 
facilities for medical education has come 
official recognition from the profession itself. 
Fifty years ago, at each annual conven- 
tion of the American Medical Association, 
redoubtables lined up to declare that “this 
body will stultify itself by the admission 
of women,” only to be met by other re- 
doubtables who declared yet more earnestly 
that the discrimination against women 
doctors was “beneath the dignity of a 
learned body of scientific men.” It has 
been nearly forty years since the battle 
was won for the women. Three years ago, 
for the first time in the association’s his- 
tory, a woman officer, Dr. Morton, pre- 
sided over one of its sections at the annual 
convention. Two years ago a woman, Dr. 
Lillian South, of Kentucky, was elected 
vice-president of the Association, breaking 
through a sixty-four-year exclusion of 
women from this office. State and local 
societies have likewise done away with 
much of the old-time discrimination against 
the woman doctor. Dr. Morton, Dr. Mary 
Sutton Macy, Dr. Phoebe van Voast, and 
Dr. Angenette Parry have all sat in the 
House of Delegates of the New York State 
Medical Society during the last five years. 

The truth is that the girl who wants to 
be a doctor stands today before the one 
last redoubt to be taken before full and 
equal opportunity in the profession is hers. 
It is, however, so much of a redoubt that, 
until it is taken, she can not hope to com- 
pete with men in the development of medical 
and surgical skill. Women are still the vic- 
tims of arbitrary exclusion from opportu- 
nities for study and practise in hospitals. 
This exclusion is fairly widespread after 
sixty years of agitation to overcome it. 
What it means in the way of deprivation 
to the woman medical student and post- 
graduate worker can hardly be overstated. 
Medical education must put theory into 
practise, and must, therefore, be given 
in connection with a hospital where the 
student can make actual bedside observa- 
tions. The hospital program of every-day 
cases, rare cases, emergency cases, major 
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and minor operations afford, in bulk, the 
necessary ‘clinical experience,” or bedside 
work, that puts to the test the instruction 
gained in the classroom. In many hospitals 
the woman student is completely barred 
from this bedside work by the mere fact 
that she is a woman. 

Once the medical student has been 
graduated, the great prize is the hospital 
appointment. As intern, as ambulance 
surgeon, later as resident physician in 
some of the various hospital ‘“ services,” 
later still as visiting or consulting physician 
or surgeon, the medical man finds in the 
hospital not only a supply of clinical ex- 
perience, but an amphitheater for the de- 
velopment and display of professional 
skill; and this under the most promising 
conditions in the matter of trained help, 
specially adapted environment, and modern 
equipment. From it all the woman doctor 
is even yet, and even in America, cut off 
to a large extent by sex discrimination. 
Some data assembled from leading hos- 
pitals in different parts of the country 
suggest the situation as it confronts the 
woman graduate doctor of today. 

Jewish women have signally distinguished 
themselves in the medical profession, and 
it is not surprising that Mount Sinai 
Hospital, the great Jewish institution of 
New York, should have had occasion to 
consider the question of allowing women on 
its resident staff. Each time the answer 
has been negative, because, “under present 
conditions in the hospital, where there are 
no accommodations for female physicians, 
it is impossible to have women on the intern 
staff.”” That no-accommodations-for-wom- 
en-doctors argument meets one at every 
turn, even while great buildings erected to 
accommodate women nurses solemnly stare 
one in the face, solemnly reminding one of 
the day when the same argument was ad- 
vanced against the woman nurse. 

There are as yet no women in the full 
professorships in the New York Polyclinic’s 
staff, although this institution is taking a 
more advanced stand than most similar 
New York institutions, women being util- 
ized in it in the capacities of clinical assist- 
ants, lecturers, and the like. 

Women physicians and surgeons are 
eligible to appointment on the house-staff 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, at Balti- 
more. In some services they continue as 
assistant residents after having served a 
term as interns. “They never, however, 
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become residents in charge of the services.” 
On a resident staff of about sixty, Johns 
Hopkins has been 
known to allot two 
places to women. 
On the first of 
July, 10914, three 
women were sched- 
uled to enter upon 
their duties as hos- 
pital interns at 
Bellevue Hos- 
pital. Belle- 
vue, with 


For twenty-five years 
Dr. Cora Smith King 
has been a successful 
physician and sur- 
geon, besides finding 
time to become an 
active suffragist, 
She is now located 


inWashington, D.C. | 


its allied hos- 

pitals, forms a 

series of important 

links in New York’s 

great chain of public in- 

stitutions. Women doc- 

tors have been working 

and waiting ever since Belle- 

vue was founded to see 

women secure in that hos- 

pital such privileges as were 

granted in the appointment of 

these three young women in- 

terns. Woman is still so 

much of an innovation 

in hospital services that 

the announcement of their 

appointments was flashed 

around the globe for its 

“news value.” In the tuber- 

culosis department, Bellevue 

has had one woman physician. 

At Gouverneur Hospital, at 
one of Bellevue’s allied in- petite Lou 
Stitutions, there are “‘sev- of Child Hygiene 
eral women connected with * nee wy. 
the out-patient depart- Dr. S. Josephine 
ment.” At Harlem Hos- Baker. whose 
pital, another of the Belle- f7,00 °°. 
vue allies, the three dentists 


big factor in “sav- 


ing the kiddies” 


gO in attendance have been 


selected from the 
ranks of women. 

Roosevelt Hos- 

pital and the 

Presbyterian 

Hospital, two of 

the most im- 

portant in New 

York City, shut 

all doors to 

women doctors, 

internships, residen- 

tial and attending 

staff positions being 

all reserved for 

men. In Phila- 

delphia, where 

the Woman’s 

Medical 

College of 


A view of the children's clinic in one of the 

large New York hospitals, which is under the 

direction of two women. Such work as this is 
undeniably “in woman's sphere” 


Pennsylvania, grown to full estate 
as a great medical institution, has 
long exerted a modifying influence on 
hospital prejudices, women interns to 
the number of six are appointed 

at the cdllege’s own hospital; 

eight are annually appointed 

at the Woman’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia; and the West 
Philadelphia Hospital for Women 
appoints four annually. But women 
physicians are excluded from the 
Episcopal Hospital, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Jefferson Medical College 
Hospital, the Medico-Chirurgical 
Hospital, St. Agnes’s Hospital, St. 
Joseph’s, St. Mary’s, Kensington 
Hospital for Women, the University 
Hospital, and the Jewish Hospital. 
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Cook County Hospital, Chicago, offers 
some Western testimony as to the post- 
graduate opportunities afforded the woman 
who wants to be a doctor. Male and female 
physicians are eligible to the staff of this 
hospital, but there is no woman on the 1914 
list of chief attending physicians and sur- 
geons in the eleven hospital services. On an 
attending and associate staff of about sev- 
enty-five, there are four women. Of the 
sixty internships, three were assigned last 
year to women. In New England the Mas- 
sachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, one of 
the largest in the country, is in direct asso- 
ciation with the Boston University School of 
Medicine, a coeducational institution, and 
the hospital’s internships are open to women 
as well as to men. 

It is not on the woman doctor alone that 
her exclusion from hospital service falls 
heavily. It falls likewise on the public 
that pays for hospital maintenance. As 
a unit of that public you may subscribe to 
the stock objections to the woman doctor, 
because of “woman’s lack of physical 
strength,” “nervousness in crises,” and so 
on. But even so—and quite aside from 
any disturbing query as to whether it is 
father or mother who takes charge in the 
home sick-room—you will admit that those 
objections against women in hospital serv- 
ice have to limp along rather lamely beside 
the fact that, as trained nurses, as Red 
Cross nurses in the present war, women are 
hourly called upon to do the very things 
that are supposed to be too much for the 
strength and nerves of the woman physi- 
cian. And suppose that you happen to be 
on the other side of the fence; suppose you 
are a woman patient, predisposed to the 
woman physician, educated to one, used 
to one. You are in for a siege of illness 
or for a surgical operation. You must “go 
to the hospital.” You may have church 
connections that incline you to a certain 
institution. Or, there may be only one hos- 
pital in your town. Or, there may be one 
in your city with a special reputation in 
cases like yours; or especially convenient, 
so that the family can run in often. 
You make your selection as a free American 
citizen, and you voice your desire to have a 
woman physician in attendance upon you. 
Ah, but you can’t have a woman, you are 
told. Why? “No women allowed on this 
hospital staff.” 

Of course women can succeed as doctors 
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whether they are treated fairly about post- 
graduate opportunity or not. The brilliant 
successes of women doctors, touched but 
casually here, prove that. Personality, 
energy, pluck, and talent can and will win, 
treat them ever so shabbily. But why, 
pray, should women be asked to overcome 
obstacles in a medical career that only the 
most brilliant and personable and fortunate 
can overcome? Why aren’t women physi- 
cians and surgeons available in the hospitals, 
as a matter of course, when you want one, 
or I want one, and we are particular to ask 
for one? 

It is maintained, and truly, that the 
number of skilled women physicians and 
surgeons available for hospital service is 
limited in comparison with the number of 
available men. But it doesn’t take more 
than one eye, half-shut, to see that this 
number is arbitrarily limited so long as 
any of the facilities of development are 
arbitrarily denied to women. Whenever 
you are confronted with the argument that 
men do better work than women in any 
given field, you can and must respect it if 
the evidence submitted is not accompanied 
with evidence of favoritism to the men. 
That such favoritism does not suit the 
advanced men of the medical profession 
has been shown all along the line by the 
doctors and surgeons who have championed 
women in their struggle for the abolition of 
artificial sex disability. Even in the first 
sharp times at the beginning of the medical 
woman’s struggle, pioneer sentiment went 
on record to the effect that there had been 
“much kindness and just recognition from 
men.” 

What was true in those earlier times is 
far more widely true today. On hospital 
staffs, on college faculties, among eminent 
private practitioners, you find men stand- 
ing out for the conviction that in medicine 
and surgery there should be a fair field 
and no favors, and that nothing but indi- 
vidual ability should determine woman’s 
progress in the medical profession. Prob- 
ably no years in recent medical history 
have seen as much change in favor of the 
woman doctor in point of hospital policy 
as have the years 1914 and 1915. With 
these years’ records to encourage her, the 
girl who wants to be a doctor can approach 
her chosen profession fairly sure of just as 
good an opportunity for technical training 
for it as that accorded to her brother. 


The next article in this series, Jf She Wants to Be a Newspaper Woman, will appear in an early issue. 





Little Kitty found Open Country on the roof of her apartment-house. There, up under the stars, she serves 
lemonade, and feels quite uplifted by her simple hospitality 


ADVENTURES IN GIRLHOOD 
By Virginia Dlair 


Decorations by J ames Preston 


The Adventureo/tie Open Countn) 


AM going to take it 

for granted that the 

girls who read this are 

not of those musty- 
fusty folk who shut themselves away from 
fresh air and sunshine and live grubby 
lives in houses, and grubby lives in offices, 
and grubby lives in—automobiles. 

I can hear you protest, “But one can’t 
live a grubby life in an automobile, Vir- 
ginia Blair.” 

Oh, yes, one can! I know an old woman 
who has alimousine. It has padded cush- 
ions and a glass flower-holder full of scented, 
artificial orchids. It has a chauffeur who is 
so stuffed with high living that he almost 
falls asleep in his seat. And every day for 
hours and hours that old woman rides alone 
in her limousine with all the windows down. 
And she wears furs and a velvet hat and a 
spotted veil, and she has a little, fat, spotted 
dog who sits on a cushion beside her and 
shivers when the door is opened! And if 
you can think of anything grubbier than 
that selfish old woman riding in lonely 
State, I can’t. If she would only open a 


“You are free, really. All right 

then; act as if you were. 

all the rest; walk away from it 
into the Open Country.” 


window and throw away the 
make-believe orchids, and 
ask some invalid to share the 
padded cushions, and let 
the fat chauffeur take the fat little dog 
for good long walks between rides, how 
much lovelier her life would be! 

But we must not spend another moment 
with our grubby old lady, for T have much 
to say of green fields and running brooks, 
and of the way you may all share in the 
joys of the Open Country. And I know that 
if I don’t say these things clearly, you will 
come back at me with, “It is all very pretty, 
but we can’t make it come true, Virginia 
Blair.” 

Well, of my own adventures in the Open 
Country, I could write a book, and every 
story would be a true one. But of yours I 
can only hint. It will be for you to make 
them come true. 

But if you are to make them come true, 
you must have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
You must have senses keen enough to be 
ravished by the perfume of the pine-forest, 
the taste of salt mists from the sea, the feel 
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of the stinging storms of autumn, the sound __ were not half as interesting as a no-trump 


of the wind in the trees; and with your 
senses thus attuned, you shall go forth in 
search of adven- 
ture, and you shall 
see what you shall 
see! 

Again I hear 
your voices: “ But 
I can not go. I 
am bound to my 
desk,” and: “I 
must stay in town 
all summer. The 
war has made 
things hard for 
father.” 

Ah! but for 
those of us who 
adventure, there 
is always the Open 
Country. ‘You 
are free, really;” 
free to find joy in 
the things that 
are nearest. And 
the thing which 
is nearest to you may not be sapphire 
sea Or mountain-top; it may be merely 
a city park, or the breadth of a city street. 
But whatever it is, it is Open Country for 


you, because it is a place of freedom, a. 


place of escape from the darkness and 
dulness of a narrow life. 

And remember that when I speak of a 
narrow life, I do not mean one limited by 
poverty. There are rich women whose 
lives are so narrow that they might be 
measured by an inch-rule. A year or two 
ago I spent several weeks at a fashionable 
resort. On the beach the waves boomed 
and broke, the sandpipers skimmed across 
wet sands, the white gulls dipped and 
rose and dipped again. There was a cove 
with good sailing, and a little village two 
centuries old and quaintly charming. Be- 
yond the village one entered into the dim- 
ness and sweetness of hemlock-groves, 
coming out again upon sunshiny glades 
where the long grass rippled like the waves 
of an inland sea. 

Yet, with few exceptions, the women of 
that big hotel rarely walked on that beach; 
they never penetrated to the heart of the 
dim groves or came out upon the beauty of 
the sunny glades. From morning to night 
they played bridge. The sandpipers meant 
less to them than a spade-make, the gulls 


The selfish old woman in the limousine with the dog that shivers 
when the door is opened! 


.minds in sound bodies. 


declaration; with all the lovely world call- 
ing them, they had no ears to hear. 


There were girls 
among them, girls 
who were willing 
to forego their 
heritage of out- 
door interests for 
a chance to win 
honors above the 
line or points be- 
low. Can you 
think of anything 
more narrow than 
that? Why, little 
Peggy, who takes 
her walk along the 
Drive after the 
day’s work, and 
who has her eyes 
open to the beauty 
of the sunsets, and 
to whom the night 
boat is a ship of’ 
stars, is getting 
out of life some- 
thing which those bridge-mad girls are miss- 
ing. And I say this not because of the 
game, for bridge on a rainy day or on a 
winter’s night may have its place, but it is 
a poor substitute for that which makes the 
eyes shine, and the blood beat, and all seem 
right with one’s world. Nature takes her 
revenges. If we do not pay court to her, 
she withdraws from us her gifts of sound 
Freedom of body 
speaks for freedom of soul. 

I have been immensely diverted of late 
by the adventuring forth every morning of 
a neighbor of mine, a dear old lady of 
eighty. Sheis hale and hearty, and nearly 
every day in all the years of her long life 
she has gone to market. She always walks, 
and she always carries a basket. Most of us 
do not carry baskets in these days. But I 
wish we did. And I am looking for some 
daring and delightful young woman of 
wealth to start the fashion. Why not? 
Can you fancy anything more enchanting 
than the vision of Gloriana, who is eigh- 
teen, and who has her hair bobbed, and 
whose covert coat is of a cut to madden 
those of us who can not afford Gloriana’s 
tailor, and whose hat is tip-tilted and of a 
tender spring-like freshness—can you imag- 
ine anything lovelier, I say, than Gloriana 
going to market with a basket on her arm? 





Virginia Blair 


Well, anyhow, my old lady takes her 
basket, and away she. goes. . Then, after a 
while, she comes back with her radishes and 
lettuce and spring onions, and goodness only 
knows what treasures of pot-cheese and 
dill-pickles tucked away in corners, and she 
comes back with her eyes as bright as 
diamonds, and with cheeks pink like a 

irl’s. 

FAnd across the street another old lady 
sits in her steam-heated rooms and rocks 
and sews and thinks about herself, and she 
has a cupboardful of cold creams and com- 
plexion-helps, and her eyes are dull, and 
her cheeks are pink with the color which she 
puts on from the little pots. 

And you are saying: “Virginia, get 
back to your subject. It is the young 
ladies, not the old ones, whom you are 
addressing.” 

My dears, the young ladies whom I 
am addressing must some day be old 
ladies, and years do not make as much 
difference as you may think. Wrinkles 
are external things, and stiff joints are a 
joke if the heart is young. And I am 
perfectly sure that my old lady who 
goes to market is much younger 
than Judith, whose idea of exer- 
cise is a trip to the shops in a 
trolley-car, with two blocks to 
walk at either end. And 
Judith’s idea of amusement is 
a moving-picture show, or a 
matinée, or a tea-dance, and 
she hates the summer be- 
cause ‘‘there is simply 
nothing to do.” 

But there is really 
a great deal to do, 
anda great deal to 
see if Judith only 
knew it. And now, 
as the nursery rhyme 
puts it, “My story’s 
begun.” And it 
begins with my own 
girlhood. We 
lived in Balti- 
more. For reasons 
of economy we had to “ 
stay in the city. August was 
hot and humid. I felt chained 
and a prisoner. I yearned for 
the green world beyond brick walls. By 
day we drooped in our darkened rooms, 
at night we sat on the white marble 
Steps, and there came to us through the 
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hot twilight the quavering cry of the old 
negro crab-man, 


“Day-villed crabs, 
Day-villed crabs, 
Don’t you want 
Nice day-villed cra-a-a-bs?” 


I grew desperate, and my big sister grew 
desperate, and one morning we started 
forth in search of adventure. We carried a 
bit of lunch with us, and we took a horse- 
car to Druid Hill Park. 

There was a flock of Southdown sheep in 
the park, and a collie dog. There was a little 
lake, and the sturdiest of old trees, and 
stretches of green. We carried books and 


I know an old lady of eighty who markets every day 
with a basket. Why does not some young woman 
of wealth start the good old fashidn again? 


embroidery, but we did not work or read, 
for, the great flock of Southdowns 
passed us, and the lambs were not 
too old to be frisky. As the 
sheep moved on, we followed 
them, and it was in following 
them that we found the deer, 
quite still in a shadowy spot. 

I have not time to tell you of all 
our adventures, but that early- 
morning pilgrimage was the be- 
ginning of many others. We per- 
suaded our little mother to go 

with us, and as we worked or talked we 
would pretend that we were on our own 
domain, and that behind the trees stood 
our own stately country house, with a 
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retinue of servants, and everybody invited 
for a garden-party, or a dinner, or a dance on 
the lawn. For, you see, we were gifted with 
imagination, and so we gilded the common- 
place. The city park was for us Open Coun- 
try, the place of freedom, the way of escape. 

Perhaps for some of you this ‘summer, 
Open Country may be a trolley-trip, a 
walking-tour, or a sojourn at some inexpen- 
sive little resort. And whether you find the 
Open Country as you adventure will de- 
pend upon your point of view and the grasp 
you have upon opportunity. 

Marjorie tells of asummer spent at a funny 
little boarding-house in Maine. The prices 
were so reasonable that it did not seem 
fair to complain of the stuffy little parlor, 
and the stuffy little bedrooms, and of the 
little dining-room which smelled of varnish. 

“At first it was rather awful,” Marjorie 
relates. “I was quite frantic to think that 
I had come. It seemed to me that if I 
couldn’t afford anything better, Imight have 
been happier, very much happier, at home. 


We persuaded our little mother to go with us, and we would pretend that we were on 
our own domain, for we were gifted with imagination 


“Then entered the Wise Woman. She 
was much older than I, and the morning 
after she arrived she said: ‘Won’t you walk 
with me? I have been coming here for 
twenty years, and I know all the lovely 
places.’ As I went to put on my hat, I 
wondered how she could have spent all her 
precious summers in such a hole. 

“Well, that walk was a revelation! We 
went straight down the village road until 
we came to one which she called the King’s 
Highway. At the end of that road we saw 
the sea stretching out to the far horizon. 
Presently, as we sat on the rocks, several 
shiny black heads were poked up through 
the water, and I had my first sight of young 
seals. And then the gulls came sweeping 
in after a school of fish, and the Wise 
Woman told me that the dark-plumed gulls 
were the young ones, and the shining white 
ones were the old gulls. 

“We walked home through a field which 
was a tangle of bay and juniper, and there 
was wintergreen growing very low and very 
lovely with its shining 
leaves. I came back to 
the stuffy hotel with my 
arms filled with fragrant 
branches, and I made my 
stuffy little room sweet 
with the spiciness of the 
woods. And I ate of the 
plain good food in the 
dining-room, and was so 
hungry and happy that I 
didn’t even smell the var- 
nish. Every day after 
that I walked with the 
Wise Woman, and she told 
me why she had come to 
that place for twenty 
years. She was a teacher, 
and her income was not 
adequate to meet the de- 
mands of more expensive 
resorts. She loved the 
wildness and the beauty, 
and it was for her, Open 
Country.” 

Do you catch my mean- 
ing—that somewhere there 
is freedom for us all in 
these summer days, if we 
will only look for it? 
Sometimes we must go 
deliberately forth to find 
it, but that’s the induce- 
ment—and the adventure. 
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Virginia Blair 


Little Kitty 
found Open Coun- 
try on the roof of 
her apartment- 
house. She sells 
books in a depart- 
ment-store. Her 
days are long, and 
the small room in 
which she lives is 
stifling in sum- 
mer-time. So 
Kitty bought two 
comfortable fold- 
ing chairs, a tray 
with thin glasses, 
and a fat, round 
pitcher. And up 
under the stars 
little Kitty rests 
with all the city 
lights below her. 
She asks the 
friends who have 
no roofs of their own to share the restful- 
ness with her. She serves lemonade in the 
thin glasses, and she feels quite elegant and 
uplifted as she dispenses her simple hos- 
pitality. 

At the other end of the scale, there is 
Winifred, who has everything in the whole 
wide world, who rides and golfs and plays 
tennis and swims and dances, and who, in 
spite of all these things, felt, until recently, 
that she was a bird in a gilded cage. 

“It wasn’t really mother’s fault,’ she 
confided. ‘‘I was trained to do all the 
things which a girl of my position is sup- 
posed to do. But I wasn’t really happy. 
It always seemed to me that there must be 
something more to life, but I didn’t know 
how to find it. .You see, I hadn’t really 
known father. I am afraid I looked upon 
him as some one to pay the bills, and I was 
nineteen before we discovered each other. 
Father bought a farm. Mother hated 
farms, but father spent a lot of his time 
there. And once he was hurt by one of the 
horses, and I had to go to him, for mother 
Was not well. 

“Tt was in the early spring after father 
had begun to go around the place with me 
that I suddenly waked up to the kind of man 
he really was. He was interested in every- 
thing. He knew all about the birds and 
had put up houses for them. We used to 
watch them through our field-glasses. 


The Wise Woman, who knew what was to be seen at the end of the Kings Highway, showed 
Marjorie sights of which she had never dreamed 


Have you ever seen martins on their nests, 
or teaching their young to fly? 

“And there were the pigeons and 
the adorable squabs; the little ducks, the 
goslings, and the funny geese. Everything 
seemed so young and alive, and life took on 
new meanings. I don’t think I can just 
explain it, but that farm seemed so far away 
from all the artificial things which had sur- 
rounded me that I felt free for the first 
time. Everything was sonatural and simple. 
And the best thing of all was that father 
and I had found each other.” 

That is something of an adventure, isn’t 
it, to find a father—and to find him in the 
Open Country? : 

And now do you understand that to 
reach Open Country you must simply walk 
away from the things which have bound 
you, away from your worries. You pant 
for freedom, not knowing that you can free 
yourselves. As I write, it seems to me that 
I can hear your voices calling, “ Virginia 
Blair, Virginia Blair, let: me out, let me 
out!” Yet Ican not let you out. The gate 
which leads to freedom is called the Gate of 
Getting-the-Most-Out-of-It. Marjorie and 
Kitty and Winifred have opened it, and I 
lifted the latch and went through in those 
early days in Baltimore. And any one of 
you can open it, if you will wrest from cir- 
cumstances something of joy, something of 
gladness, something, indeed, of adventure. 


The next article in this series, The Adventure in the House of Learning, will appear in the September issue. 
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When Merkewps stay away land- 
lubbering, 
The sad sea waves soon get 
to blubbering 
And sprawl upon the sand so 
sobbingly 
The Merkewps’ tender hearts 
beat throbbingly. 
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> said They say: “The Ocean's blue as indigo, 
We must, though it be fair or windy, go 
Once more to feel the breakers mauling us. 


Come on, you Kewps, the sea is calling us." 


Now, when you re called, it's well to mosey, dears: 
It makes existence far more rosy, dears. 
It's my advice, though inconvenient, 


When callers call, to treat ‘em lenient. 





Seashoreward, where 
a loon laughed 
loonily, 

And mermaids 
dra pe d them- 
selves festoonily, 


The Kewpies now be- 
held a mariner, 
Who said, himself, 
his deeds were 
darin'er 
Than would be mod- 
est for to men- 
tion here, 
Lest he attract too 
much attention 


here. 


His galligaskins then 
bewitchingly, 
By moving of his 
shoulders twitch- 
ingly, 
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He hove in place. All being tautical, 
He gave those Kewps a wink so nautical 
That they all snuggled round him boonfully 
And begged him to discourse Neptunefully. 


““Maties, I've fed the Sea Puss cream,” said he; 
“Wild Octopups used as a team,” said he. 
“T've skippered gaily in high latitudes, 
And been becalmed in ocean platitudes; 
I've seen the canniblobs of Feejee, too, 
Oft wielded holystone and squeegee, too; 
Seen many climes and more outlandishments, 
But ne'er, till now, known Kewpish blandish- 


ments! 


“T saw the harvest moon starfishing once, 
And heard the shy sea-serpent swishing, 
once. 
All sorts of sailing, plain, and fancy, too, 
I've done—some of it pretty chancy too! 
With Hodmadods I've mingled, numerous, 
But ne'er have seen young tikes so humor- 
ous, 
Or ere beheld your bloomin’ images 
In all my far and wide sea scrimmages.” 





He showed such signs of deep dejection, then, 
That with their usual warm affection, then, 
The Kewpies chirped about and cheered him up, 
And with endearments deftly deared him up! 


“But in your ups and downs and lurchin's, sir,” 
Said Wag: “You must have seen sea-urchins, 


sir. 
We've brought along some nice dry clothes for 


them, 
We've brought some hankies, shoes, and hose 
for them. 
Small boys who play around the sea, you know, 


” 


Get just as wet as wet can be, you know. 


The mariner was shaking laughingly, 
So possibly he meant it chaffingly 
When he explained that those young chaps, 
belike. 
Were underneath the sea's whitecaps, 
belike; 
Only their caps are some- 
times secn, you know; 
The rest of them is sub- 


marine, you know. 


Said Wag: “We'll help you 
with your darning, sir. 
We're glad you do no wild 


. be hl 
sea-yarning, sir. 


fe discourse 
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“What were you thinking?” asked Joan. “The old thought, that you are beautiful.” Sevenoax replied. She 
shook her head. “No! No! You can't deceive me. I can't guess what you 
were thinking. but you weren't liking me™ 





Kept Waiting 


By Coningsby Dawson: 


Author of ‘The Raft,” ‘‘The Garden Without Walls,” ‘‘The Unknown Country,” etc. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


across the dim countryside. That 

calculated, swift, forward motion 
had been going on for six days: first, the 
Mauretania, plunging into space while the 
tethered toil of New York grew small on the 
horizon; now this train, so apparently 
uncheckable, dashing impersonally by 
thatched cottages, sleeping English towns, 
and cool, green meadows in which the dawn 
stood knee-deep. 

To Sevenoax it seemed that he had com- 
mitted himself to a power as primitive as 
passion—as love itself; a force which had 
been beyond his control the moment he had 
yielded himself to it. It was rushing him 
onward into the unknown. In the fantastic 


IKE a bird pursued, skimming low 
along the ground, the train fled 


hour when night gives way to day, while new 
landscape drove into new landscape past 
the window, his spirit shook itself free from 
the old ruts in which it had waited, and 


began to question. What was the meaning 
of these exquisite meetings and immediate 
good-bys? Was that life—a_ ceaseless 
reaching out after something beautiful and 
inexpressible that was always, always in 
flight? 

He pretended to doze, leaning back in 
his corner and holding his hand before 
his partly opened eyes. The girl and 
young fellow, sitting facing each other at 
the other end of the carriage, glanced at 
him. They seemed persuaded by his still 
attitude that he was sleeping. The young 
fellow crossed over and seated himself 
beside her. Her hand allowed itself to be 
taken; when he stooped his head, she 
turned her face away. Quite evidently it 
was all new to her—terrible and sweet and 
Strange. A tragic protest from the young 
fellow! Her face came back swiftly with a 
troubled, glad expression in the eyes. Her 
compassion was stirred for the moment. 

Only a steamer flirtation! Something 
that they would both learn to laugh at. 
They might even learn to forget each other’s 
names. And yet they might be wiser— 


perhaps this was the great decisive hour of 
their lives. They believed themselves to be 
in deadly earnest. If it were but a flirtation, 
the parting would be none the less poignant. 
He was going back to his world, and she to 
hers, when their one desire was to be to- 
gether. For each what the other’s world 
might be was a frame without a picture. 

Sevenoax wanted to warn them—wanted 
to say to them: “ Make haste. If you’re 
sure of each other, don’t let any one laugh 
or scold you into doubt. Once I—” 

From the day that the ship had steamed 
out of New York, he had watched them. 
He had seen the breakdown in their shy- 
ness; the frank growth of their liking; 
then the in-creep, like a rising tide, of their 
half-ashamed tenderness. At Fishguard, 
just as the train was moving out, a porter 
had thrust him into their carriage. He was 
atoning for his unwilling intrusion by try- 
ing to make his presence unobvious. 

From behind his hand he followed them 
with kindly envy. The sight of them fasci- 
nated and made him lonely. It had hap- 
pened like that to himself and Joan, this 
same unsought for surprise and ecstasy. 
How long? Seventeen years ago. He was 
twenty then, about that young fellow’s age. 
Between himself and Joan— At first she 
had said she was too young; since then 
she had drifted into keeping him waiting. 
He had revolted, tried to do without her, 
and had come back toher. He had always 
come back toher. He was a bird imprisoned 
in an invisible cage, condemned to watch the 
free birds flying, mating, and nest-making. 
Life slipped away while the one and only 
woman was making up her mind. 

And that girl, with the gracious cruelty 
of her beauty, would she, too, keep her lover 
marking time till marking time became a 
habit, till his hopes grew blunted, and at 
last he seemed not to care very greatly how 
it was decided? 

Sevenoax smiled, a grim, thin-lipped, 
philosophic smile. “A shrewd beggar— 
most capable! Gets what he wants by the 
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skin of his teeth at the last moment ’’—that 
was how his friends described him. Yes, 
and he was a little dreaded, as are all the 
race of official pike—undertakers and bail- 
iffs—who hang in the shadows of sunny 
pools where the human trout disport them- 
selves. As a divorce-lawyer he had no right 
to be romantic. Surely he had seen enough 
of the ruffian passion to strip him of his 
fancies! If two quite nice people hadn’t 
lost their faculty for seeing the best in each 
other, he wouldn’t have been ‘making this 
flying trip to London. Once they had 
grudged every moment of absence—re- 
garded it as tragedy. Now Sir Horace 
Thwaite was so eager to make absence 
permanent that he had cabled his wife’s 
New York lawyer to meet him at the 
Savoy and hurry the final details. An 
ocean between himself and his wife wasn’t 
a wide enough separation so long as she 
remained in name his wife. What a fluctu- 
ating price they gave to all love’s values! 

As the train neared London, Sevenoax, 
pricked by his desire to warn them, went 
over and dropped down in the seat facing 
theman and thegirl. Quiteshamelessly now, 
in the imminence of parting, they sat with 
hands intertwined. He looked at the man. 

“T’ve waited seventeen years,” he said 
without preliminary; “it hasn’t paid. If 
you want her, don’t let her put you off, don’t 
let any one put doubt in your heart, or keep 
her from being willing.” Then, as the red 
flush mounted in the girl’s face, he rose. 
“Almost the end of the journey, good-by— 
and good luck.” 

And was it the end of their journey? 

In the taxi, as he whizzed through side- 
streets to the Strand, he wondered at him- 
self that he should have allowed two stran- 
gers to occupy so much of his attention. 
And yet—and yet he almost wished that 
he’d been more open with them—wished 
that he had spoken bravely: “Life’s:short. 
Make the most of it. Look at me—thirty- 
seven and unmarried. Love’s awfully rare 
—comes once; *the other kinds are only lik- 
ings. Marry while you can.” 

As he» was ‘registering his name at the 
Savoy, a soldierly man with a-kindly, ob- 
stinate face, a¢costedhim. ‘“ Mr.Sevenoax? 
Ah, I’m not mistaken. Hope you don’t 
mind my forcing myself on you so early. 
I understand that you’re taking the next 
boat back. That doesn’t allow us a great 
deal of time. My lawyer is with me. 
We're ready for breakfast when you are.” 


Sevenoax had it on the tip of his tongue 
to be quite unprofessional. That ride with 
those two young dreamers had given him a 
distaste for matrimonial surgery, the legal! 
severing of two lives which had once de- 
clared themselves inseparable. 

“Don’t be anass. Somewhere deep down 
in your heart you still love her. You're 
both of you suffering from punctured pride. 
Great Scot, man, be a little generous. 
Remember how good you once thought her. 
Love knocks at a man’s door only once in 
a lifetime—the other kinds are only—” 
That was how he’d have chosen to speak; 
instead he said: “Going up to my room 
fora wash. I’ll be with you in a second.” 

He had turned from the desk when the 
clerk called him back: “A cable, Mr. Seven- 
oax. Been waiting for you two days.” 

He slit the envelope carelessly; his brows 
drew together. It had been sent to his 
New York office from a place called Les 
Baux. Where was Les Baux? Never 
heard of it. In France somewhere. His 
partner had forwarded it to catch him in 
London. It read, “Come,” and was signed, 
“ Joan.” 

His heart took a bound. It was beating 
in his throat. The message could have but 
one interpretation. He had told her that 
from any place, at any time, when she was 
ready for him, he would come toher. The 
knowledge of his own chivalry» had saved 
him from humiliation, despite the lightness 
of her treatment of him. A mist spread 
before his eyes. After years of waiting, the 
door of his cage was thrown wide. The 
crisis, dreamed of as glorious, had arrived. 
His immediate sensation was one of be- 
wilderment, of. relaxed tension, almost of 
disappointment. - The moment so long 
expected had: been too long:procrastinated. 
The nobility of his captivity made freedom 
seem commonplace. He felt that something 
fine and uplifting had been snatched from 
his life. 53 : 

He read and reread the message. That 
one word “Come!” how often he had im- 
plored that it might be spoken! --And now, 
was he glad of:it? A-dull-resentment stirred 
vaguely in his brain;: If the climax could 
be reached so easily,:why had she kept him 
waiting till spontaneity and generosity had 
gone out of her capitulation? His youth was 
on the ebb—thirty-seven! If she had said 
“Come” to him ten, five, yes, even three 
years ago, how much more it would have 
meant! The gift of herself seemed no more 
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than a surrender—not the rushing together 
of twosouls. He felt incapable of response, 
and very tired. 

The ghost of old age wagged a finger at 
him. This failure to be glad—was it be- 
cause he was nearing forty? Pulling himself 
together, he became defiantly determined: 
this thing should fill him with as fine an 
abandon as if it had happened to him in 
youth’s flood-tide. 

Sir Horace Thwaite had been watching 
him with concerned gravity. Whatever his 
faults of temper, Sir Horace was a kindly 
man to men and animals. Odd that he 
couldn’t get on with women! He often 
wondered at himself. Too fond of any 
woman he loved, perhaps—too jealous! 
He touched this lean, handsome, newly 
landed American on thearm. His attitude 
was hesitating, afraid of intrusion, but 
willing to be friendly. 

“Bad news from home, I’m afraid. Let 
our business slide for the present. If there’s 
anything I can do to help—” 

Sevenoax gazed at him in a blind way. 
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He was trying to picture Joan, trying to 
hear her voice, and only half attending to 
what the man at his side was saying. A 
smile crept about his mouth. How charac- 
teristic of her! What superb and endearing 
egotism to own her need of him at last in 
one brief imperative. A better thought 
came: what trust she had in him! 

“Eh? Bad news! On the contrary—” 
Then, focusing all his intelligence on a single 
question, ‘‘ Where’s Les Baux?” 

“Les Baux! What is it—a person or a 
place?” Sir Horace turned to his lawyer. 
“Foley, did you ever hear of Les Baux?” 

While inquiries were being made at the 
desk, Sevenoax hunted up the hotel-porter. 
“Tf my luggage has been taken to my room, 
have it brought down immediately. Put it 
on a taxi. Tell the chap to have his engine 
started.” . 

Several clerks were consulting maps and 
time-tables. 

“Haven’t found it,” Sir Horace said. 
“They'll look it up for us while we’re at 
breakfast.” 
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Scvenoax dropped into the seat facing the man and the girl, who sat with hands intertwined. “I've waited 


seventeen years, he said to the man; “it hasn't paid. 


If you want her, don't let her put you off, 


dort let any one put doubt in your heart, or keep her from being willing ~ 
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Sevenoax spoke excitedly. “Sorry. Can’t 
stop for breakfast.” Then to a clerk, 
“‘When’s the next Channel boat?”’ 

“Train leaves Charing Cross at nine. 
You’ve a bare fifteen minutes in which to 
catch it.” 

No time for explanations. He dashed out 
into the courtyard, recognized his taxi by 
the luggage, jumped in, saying.to the 
driver: ‘Charing Cross. Dover platform. 
As fast as you—” 

Sir Horace rushed up and laid his hand 
on the door. “A bit unconventional, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very.” 

“But, you know, to me my divorce 1s a 
trifle important. When can we expect 
you back?” 

“Can’t say.” Sevenoax laughed like a 
boy; then to the driver: “Go ahead. A 
pound if you make it.” 

Not until the doors of the carriages had 
been banged and the train was panting out 
of the station did he realize the full humor 
of the situation. That boy and girl, gazing 
awestruck into each other’s eyes, and ques- 
tioning, “Is this love—this happening so 
silencing and awakening?” Sir Horace 
Thwaite’s absurd chagrin that he must 
remain married a few extra days. Himself, 
level-headed and professional adviser, kick- 
ing over the traces like a colt, galloping off 
in search of a name because a woman had 
nodded. Love, the will-o’-the-wisp, had 
danced before them all, leading this man 
into exaltation and that into a quagmire. 

Where was Les Baux? No one had been 
able to tell him. He would inquire at 
Cook’s in Paris. Paris must be on the line 
of travel. Joan! Joan! Joan! The hum- 
ming of the wheels sang her name. All his 
life he had followed her; at last she was 
waiting. 

He concentrated all his imagination to 
work himself up to the proper pitch of hap- 
piness. He wanted to realize his joy. “I 
ought to be more glad—ought to be more 
glad,” he kept telling himself. And, when 
he failed: ‘‘Too sudden! Too much of a 
blow! I'll be more glad presently.” 

The channel steamer, the dim white 
line of the French coast, the anticipation of 
his fellow voyagers roused him to a keener 
sense of adventure. In the heart of the 
unknown a woman, known and long de- 
sired, was watching for him. At last! 
This was romance! 

At Calais, between the arrival of the boat 










and the departure of the Paris train, he 
sent a telegram. He wrote out several 
messages, wording them several! ways, and 
flung them allaside. Some were too ardent, 
some too cold. In beckoning him across 
the Atlantic, she’d been careful not to give 
herself away with endearments; by em- 
ploying only one brief imperative she had 
left the road of her retreat still open. And 
that also was characteristic of her. But 
her brevity was a little careless and hurting. 
It seemed to say:-“I’m not particular. 
You needn’t come unless you like. In any 
case, I’m not at all certain that I-won’t 
change my mind.” It was the indifference 
with which she had regarded his affection 
while, at the same time, treating it as hers 
irrevocably, that had always been so allur- 
ing and paining. The express was on the 
point of starting when he finally scribbled 
his reply: 

Coming. Wire me care of Cook’s, Paris. 
Harry. 

He addressed it simply to Joan West, 
Les Baux, and tossed it over the counter 
to the operator with three francs. He had 
no time to gather his change or to satisfy 
himself that the address was accepted as 
sufficient. ; 

In the train, as pollarded trees and hedge- 
less fields fled by, he amused himself by 
picturing her amazement when she learned 
that, instead of being in New York, he was 
already within a day’s journey. By this 
time that one word, “Coming,” would be 
flashing across the wires to her place of 
hiding. In two hours, at most, it would 
halt before her eyes. He saw her reading 
it. And then— Yes, it was inadequate. 
He remembered too late that his receipt of 
her cable had been delayed. Those two 
days of waiting must have seemed like 
twenty to her. For the first time in seven- 
teen years he had judged her ungenerously. 
It must have been difficult for her to tell 
him that she needed him—doubly difficult 
after having refused him so many times. 
Suddenly, in the light of this new insight, the 
terseness of her appeal became eloquently 
tender. ‘Come’”—and then her name. It 
said everything. His answer, ‘‘Coming,” 
had no such excuse of delicacy; it would 
sound grudging and perfunctory. It might 
even frighten her, so that she would not 
be there when he arrived. 

With the suspicion that success might 
still evade him, his desire leaped into its 
old agonizing hunger. He was consumed 
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The mountains closed in upon the road. Sevenoax stood up in his seat, gazing ahead, despairing of further 


progress. 


with impatience till the train rolled into 
Paris—keen to blot out his indiscretion 


with kindness. From the station, before 
ascertaining at Cook’s whether his first 
telegram had reached her, he sent a second. 
It was an abbreviated love-letter, the kind 
of greeting a woman. might look for from a 
man who was riding post-haste to claim her. 
When it came to handing it in, he hesitated; 
the clerk might understand English. He 
repeated his Calais performance: placing 
his message on the counter, overpaying, 
and rushing away before the operator had 
had time to read it. Hailing an auto, he 
drove hastily to the Place de l’Opera. He 
was out of breath when he made his inquiry. 
Yes, she had replied. That at least was a 
relief to him—it assured him that Les Baux 
was accessible. Her answer was informative, 
non-committal, and disappointing; it seemed 
a reflection of his own doubt and chilliness: 

Buy ticket via Avignon to Arles, then drive. 
Joan. 

It was now past five. He found that the 
train for Avignon did not leave for two 
hours, and that Avignon was a night’s jour- 
ney distant. In wondering how he should 
fill in the interval, he remembered for the 
first time that he had eaten nothing all day. 


Then a steep valley flashed into view. The driver turned and pointed. 


“Les Baux,” he said 


“More excited than I let myself suppose.” 

He was unreasonably delighted to have 
this proof that his emotions had triumphed 
over his habits and inclinations. 

There was a place in the Latin Quarter, 
a gay little restaurant on the pavement. 
A gipsy band played. Artists and their 
models were its patrons. Years ago, when 
it hadn’t seemed that he would be kept so 
long waiting, Joan and he had made it 
their rendezvous. He chose it now for her 
sake. 

On entering, he gazed round for his 
accustomed table; it was already occupied. 
He recognized his old waiter; the man pre- 
tended to return the compliment; his de- 
ception was not successful. Sevenoax 
again had the uncomfortable sensation that 
time was wagging a finger at him. Here, 
at least, he had hoped to find that the 
years had not traveled. He wanted to per- 
suade himself that Joan’s surrender had 
restored to him the youth which her over- 
caution had allowed to escape. In his 
imagination she was at this side, her hair, 
golden as ripe corn, shading the clear blue 
of her eyes. He pictured himself as catch- 
ing her hands to his lips in a city where 
every one is a lover and there are no 
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observers. From the muted past he heard 
his voice, trembling with passion as he 
urged her to come into his life. 

He gazed round; these students and girls 
who were lovers now had been children when 
his memories were in the making. Their 
youth and penury and daring, their very 
gaiety, were shouldering him into middle- 
age. Ah, but when he returned with her 
at his side—! 

Pushing back his chair, he left his meal 
untasted. The wound that she had made 
had commenced to ache—to pain him as it 
had not pained him since he was in his 
twenties. Now he knew, beyond dispute, 
that his yearning had survived her delaying. 

Still an hour before his train started! 
In the Gardens of the Luxembourg girls 
were strolling, pausing now and then, glanc- 
ing here and there with eager eyes. Then 
he came—for each, the man she had ex- 
pected. Fountains played drowsily. Shad- 
ows of trees lengthened. The world saun- 
tered by twos and twos. The sun leaned 
his arms on the horizon and.smiled. Ro- 
mance was there in the Gardens. It touched 
and passed Sevenoax. He was solitary. 
Yes, it was true. Love knocks at a man’s 
door once in a lifetime—the other kinds 
are only likings. Sevenoax heard the 
knocking tonight. It had been worth the 
postponement to experience such longing. 

On the way to Avignon, when the lamp 
had been hooded, he closed his eyes, trying 
to visualize her face. He saw it as it was 
when he had first caught sight of it—a 
spring flower, swaying tall and pale in the 
entrance to an untrodden wood; and as he 
had seen it the last time, three months ago, 
at the end of her success on Broadway, the 
night before she sailed. She had seemed 
to him then more beautiful. Between the 
two memories stretched seventeen years. 
Incredible! He heard again the sorrow in 
her voice. 

“Neither of us can help it. Whether I 
still love you, I’m not going to say. But 
we follow separate stars—each of us our 
career. I can’t imagine anything that 
could bring us together.” 

Since then there had been no answer to 
his letters. And now that one word, 
“Come,” so despaired of and unexplained! 
Why? Illness? A thousand fears made 
suggestions to him. Heclung tohis hope: she 
had tried to do without him and had failed. 

The old Englishman, the only other occu- 
pant of the carriage, addressed him: 











“Would you object to closing your window? 
I feel the cold at my time of life.” 

When he had closed it, he settled back 
into his reflections. Sleep refused to visit 
him; his mind was too agitated. That he 
might exclude alarms, he had to keep his 
thoughts occupied. He staged their meet- 
ing and planned the phrases that would 
give his heart a voice. Dawn, like a man 
half-drowned, dragged itself out of the 
darkness and clutched desperately at the 
edges of the hills. 

“Where are we?” 

He had lost consciousness. It was the 
old Englishman who had asked the question. 
The train was slowing down; Sevenoax 
could hear the grinding of the brakes. Put- 
ting his head out, he found himself in a sun- 
dazzled landscape. Crumbling white towns 
stood gleaming on the uplands. Patches 
of red earth lay like blood among the vine- 
yards. A river, coiling like a snake, flashed 
blue and gray and silver. Everything was 
changed. Magically, with the passage of 
night, he had been transported into glamour 
and out of the commonplace. 

He turned. “Avignon. You get out 
here? Wait half asecond; let me help you 
down with that bag.” 

As they parted on the platform, the old 
Englishman rewarded him without know- 
ing it. ‘You young chaps, how strong you 
are! Thanks, now I can get along all right. 
You don’t know how we old fellows envy 
you your youth.” 

Absurd! He knew he was absurd. He 
could have shouted. ‘‘ You don’t know how 
we old fellows envy you your youth!” A 
young chap! Of course he was a young 
chap—only thirty-seven, with all the poetry 
and surprise of living before him. How 
he’d given himself over to the nightmare 
of self-distrust! He drew in his breath, 
intoxicated with the happiness of the sun- 
light. The wind of the south, pressing 
against his cheeks like the lips of a woman, 
stirred him to romance. His courage 
came back with a swagger. 

He was lamentably ignorant of his 
whereabouts. At the station-stall he 
bought a guide, which he read fugitively 
on the last stage of his journey. He learned 
that he was in Provence, the land of trouba- 
dours and minstrels—a country in which 
men still find time to match the beauty of 
a song to the beauty of a lady’s eyes. And 
he learned that Les Baux, built like an 
eagle’s nest among crags, had been the 
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Venusburg and the first of the ‘Courts of 
Love of medieval Europe. He was making 
still further additions to his knowledge 
when deep-throated voices roused him. 
At first what was being shouted was in- 
distinguishable to him. Then he made out 
the one word, “Arles! Arles! Arles!” 

She wasn’t there to meet him. He had 
scarcely expected it. He drew her telegram 
from his pocket and read its directions. 
From here he had to drive. He entered 
the old embattled town, with its narrow 
streets, dim and crooked, suddenly opening 
into little squares where plane-trees trem- 
bled in the sunshine. The streets were for 
all the world like water-courses run dry; 
the squares were little pools of greenness in 
which forgotten coolness lingered. Men 
and women; with the brown-burnt aquiline 
features of Romans, passed him by—de- 
scendants of the legionaries. Everything 
was scorched and tawny and virile, from the 
brightly tinted shawls of the women to the 
stabbing whiteness of sun-dazzled walls. 
And singing, he heard it on every side; 
it stole upon him like laughter from out 
the ancient loneliness, even when streets 
seemed emptiest. 

Having breakfasted in the open, he hired 
a carriage! Les Baux? Oh, yes, the man 
knew the place. It was a day’s journey 
into the mountains. It would take him 
two days, going and returning, and would 
cost fifty francs. 

So that was why she hadn’t met him! 
Sevenoax was surprised that she, who loved 
the rustle of fashion and the flash of life, 
should have chosen a place so remote. 
Now that he was near to her, he wasn’t sorry 
that the climax should be a little postponed. 
He was sufficient of an epicurean to know 
that the pleasures of anticipation and of 
accomplishment are not the same. 

The dusty road ran on past vineyards 
and fig-trees, straight and incandescent as 
a man’s desire. Sometimes a_ battered 
castle rose, bleached like a skeleton and 
tragic with memories, against the happy 
blue of the sky. He felt, without being 
told, that the men who had lived here were 
a race of fighters, swift to take and danger- 
ously alive. He smiled at the thought of 
how they would have smiled at the story 
of his long wooing. Through a dream- 
world he jogged with eyes half-closed. 
The time would pass more quickly so. 
Reality lay at the end of the journey. 

The sun grew too hot for travel. They 
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halted at a village called St. Remys. The 
poet Mistral lived there—would he care 
to see him? No. He lay on his back 
beneath a cypress, breathing in the fragrance 
of roses and wild thyme. Somewhere be- 
yond the hill-line she was waiting for him. 
He was quite content to be his own poet. 

Toward four o’clock a cool wind sprang 
up. They set out again and at once be- 
gan to climb. The country grew wilder. 
Gorse and broom took the place of vine- 
yards, and bald patches of limestone the 
place of the kind, red earth of the plain. 
The landscape was utterly regretful and for- 
saken, wrapped in a haunted silence. It 
was like traversing the horror portion of a 
fairy-tale. Nothing living moved or was 
in sight. It was easy to believe that be- 
hind the robber rocks armed men lay hidden 
to cut off escape. 

For two hours he had listened to the 
horse’s footsteps, growing weaker and 
slower like his struggling hope. Les Baux! 
Where was it? A cruel hoax. A fitting 
terminus to the journey of one who had 
been kept waiting. And this drive from 
Arles, with its dreams, exaltations, and 
uncertain boldness, was the allegory of his 
love of Joan. 

The mountains closed in upon the road. 
He stood up in his seat, gazing ahead, de- 
spairing of further progress. As suddenly 
as they had closed they opened—opened 
on a vista as idealized as a sick man’s fancy 
—a vast stretch of legendary country, 
surely too romantic for reality! A steep 
valley, shaped like a trumpet, hemmed in 
by precipitous white ramparts! Its sides 
had been carved and turreted. In the 
sheer face of the cliffs had been cut hun- 
dreds of terraces and dwellings, abandoned 
for centuries and moss-grown. The peace- 
fulness of the valley was splashed with 
fields of red earth, like pools of blood. 
Ages ago it had been torn and rutted by 
some mighty conflict. To Sevenoax, gaz- 
ing amazed beneath the sunset, it seemed 
the battlefield of a race of unremembered 
giants; white boulders sprawled - half- 
hidden in its greenness like bones and skulls. 
Marching up it, rank on rank, were olive- 
groves; the slim, gray trees, planted three 
together, seemed girls, leaning back with 
joined hands and blown hair, dancing in 
circles. Cypresses seemed outriders, aus- 
tere and stately, stationed on the flanks of 
the joyous army. In the valley’s center 
a pillar soared like an arm thrust up to 
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heaven with the fingers extended; in the 
flat of its palm, breathing against the clouds, 
were the gray chimneys of an ancient 
town. Above its roofs, wedged between 
splintered towers, the sun stared down in 
mild defiance. Reining in his winded horse, 
the driver turned and pointed, “Les Baux.” 
He uttered softly the name to which had 
been given so much magic. Even he, to 
whom the sight was accustomed, seemed 
awed by the visionary daring of its beauty. 

Sevenoax muttered the name to himself, 
dumfounded and ecstatic, “Les Baux!”’ 
Then his lips shaped another word, though 
no sound escaped them, “ Joan!” 

He saw all the lovers. of the centuries 
who had climbed through the wild despair 
of those mountains to that Court of Love. 
They also, at the bend in the road, had 
stumbled on this same exaltation; lifting 
their eyes to that nest of eagles, they had 
tried with longing to descry the woman 
whose beauty had drawn them the length 
of Europe. As he gazed into the en- 
chanted distance, a white thing fluttered. 

The driver, forcing back his brake, was 
preparing to descend. The road fell away 
palely, in a series of steep zigzags. Too slow 
a method of 
approach! 
Sevenoax 
jumped out. 
Sometimes 
he ran; some- 
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times he walked pantingly. His passion was 
focused on the solitary desire to bring the 
moment of meeting nearer. Now he was in 
the valley. The pillar of rock threw its 
shadow over him. Far above him, with the 
sky for background, he saw her face, intol- 
erably distant, a flash of white and gold. 
By a narrow path he commenced to ascend. 
Her face had vanished. She was coming 
to him. He had her in his arms. “ Joan! 
Joan!” 

She laughed and cried, carried out of her- 
self by the strength of his love for her. “I 
hardly—hardly thought you’d come.”’ 

“Come! Come! Why, I promised. You 
know—”’ 

She broke in on him. “Yes, I know. 
But that you should have been in London, 
so near to me when I wanted— Harry, it 
was just like you.” 

He held her from him, regarding her 
tenderly, mockingly. Now that she was 
so much his, it lent piquancy to pretend 
that success was still uncertain. “And 
you’re sure that you want me? You didn’t 
always want me—wouldn’t let yourself 
want me. You’re sure you really want 
me?” 

She pressed his hands to her lips, bend- 
ing over them. “Do I want you?” She 
leaned her head against his shoulder, 
glancing up at him from beneath her 
lashes. ‘‘I don’t deserve you. I ought 
to have lost you. I’ve kept you waiting 
so long, Harry. Poor you! 
I’ve been a little fool.” 

“You haven’t!’’ He 
said it sharply. He knew 


Sevenoax jumped out of the carriage—it was too slow. Sometimes he ran; sometimes he walkeil pastinidy. Now 
intolerably distant, a flash of white and gold. By a narrow 
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that she had 

spoken truly, 

but he wanted 

to believe her 

in all things per- 

fect. “You haven’t. 
You’ve been wise. 
Today’s made up for all 
the waiting. Without it, 
today and all the future 
couldn’t have been one 
half as splendid.” 

A ripple of suppressed 
laughter. He had kissed 
her. They looked round 
and became aware of a row 
of velvet black eyes 
surveying them curi- 
ously. A group of chil- 
dren, bare-legged, brown, 
in tattered clothes, with 
lank, black hair lying 
on their shoulders, had 
been following: every- 
thing. They scampered 
away when they found 
themselves discovered, 
vanishing through 
the bruised gate- 
way which gaped 
above the preci- 
pice in the old 
town wall. 

Seven- 
oax came 
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to earth. “They 
don’t look like 
French— more 
like gipsies. 
What is this 
place, anyhow?” 
“Lies Baux? 
A queer place— 
an epic of the 
ages: the right 
kind of place 
to correct 
one’s perspec- 
tives and give 
back ‘one’s standards. 
It’s so high and so old; 
from here one can view life 
through a telescope. ‘Those 
childten are a little of every- 
thing. The Saracens lived -here 
once, before them the- Romans, 
and. before them’ the stone men, who 
cut all those houses in the rocks. It’s 
a human zoo of almost extinct races.. It’s 
nearly deserted; there are only a hundred 
inhabitants, and the town would hold three 


he was in the valley. Far above him, he saw Joan's face, 
path he commenced to ascend 


thousand. The past is still the present here.”’ 
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Inside the gate, standing tiptoe on the 
cliff-edge, was an inn. In front of it was a 
terrace, vine-shadowed, gazing down the 
sheer drop of eight hundred feet into the 
greenness of the valley. Aslant it fell 
the salmon-tinted light of the slowly 
fading sunset. Just as they had entered, 
the carriage crawled after them; getting 
down from his seat, the driver commenced 
to unharness. He was anxious to know .t 
what hour next morning he was to start on 
the return journey. Because of the heat, 
the earlier the better. 

Sevenoax had been standing with his 
hand in Joan’s. He turned to her ques- 
tioningly. 

“T don’t want to go.” 

“Nor I.” 

He spoke as though to himself, uttering 
his thoughts aloud. “‘It would be like 
breaking the spell—risking this place for a 
place less perfect.” 

“We're away from the world here,” she 
said, “away from selfishness and the vul- 
garity of careers. I’ve felt that, too.” 

He addressed the man across his shoul- 
der. “You can start any time you like; 
we sha’n’t be going. Oh, yes, Ill pay 
you for the trip both ways.” 

He had been shown up to his room—a 
room overlooking the courtyard and the 
battered gate. He had hated to leave her 
for even so short a time as it took to 
prepare for dinner and to brush the dust of 
travel from his clothes. He wanted to real- 
ize by contact that, from now on, she was 
his irrevocably for every moment. He stole 
across the stone-paved floor on tiptoe, 
touching the peasant furniture lightly, fear- 
ful that this was a dream of desire from 
which he would awake. He strained his 
ears to hear her, as she moved in the next 
room—the faint tapping of her footsteps 
and the cool swish of her dress. Her door 
opened. In the passage he overtook her, 
catching her in his embrace. 

“Tt’ll always be like the first time, Joan.” 

She laughed softly. “Do you think so?” 

It was the way she said it—the hint of 
flippancy in her tone. Since the time when 
he had first loved her, many men had given 
her their adoration. When he seated 
himself opposite her on the terrace, he 
searched her eyes. He was wondering, 
Did this hour hold the same sacredness for 
them both? And, if it didn’t, all through 


life would it be he who was intensely feel- 


ing and she who was casually enjoying? 


She made a pyramid of her hands and 
rested her chin on it. ‘‘D’you know, for 
the last five minutes you’ve not spoken?” 

He jerked his thoughts back from in- 
vestigating the future. He was quick to 
see that a cloud lay behind her smiling. 
“Not spoken! Haven’t I? I was thinking 
about you.” 

“What were you thinking?” 

“The old thought, that you arebeautiful.”’ 

She shook her head. “No! No! You 
can’t deceive me. I can’t guess what you 
were thinking, but you weren’t liking me.” 

Her intuitions were uncanny. He was 
a little afraid of the frankness with which 
she stripped him of disguises. “On my 
word of honor I was liking you. What a 
girl you’ve always been for accusing a 
fellow.” 

At that moment the innkeeper, who was 
chef, waiter, and proprietor, placed a 
steaming bowl of pot au feu on the table. 
During the meal, though there were respites 
when he fetched new dishes, they were 
never safe from his conversation. With a 
napkin on his arm, he hovered round them, 
well aware that this town of dead lovers 
had again become the setting of a romantic 
occasion. As poet and local historian, he 
chose the topics of his monologue for their 
glamour. He told them the legend of 
Les Saintes Maries, who had sailed mirac- 
ulously from Palestine to Les Baux in an 
open boat. Turning his attention from 
austerities to the softer passions, he painted 
the portraits of La Reine Jeanne and the 
Queens of Love—painted them with such 
magic of imagery, their proud eyes and 
slanting throats, that they seemed to rise 
from their graves and to troop through the 
dusk to gaze into the valley where poems 
in their praise had been sung. Down the 
roadway, grooved by Roman chariots, the 
inhabitants of the present stole softly as 
ghosts. The dogs, who far exceed the pop- 
ulace in numbers, sneaked out from empty 
palaces and seated themselves along the 
terrace in lean, reproachful rows. When 
dessert had been brought, the poet-inn- 
keeper placed a lamp on the table, excused 
himself, and withdrew, still making his 
apologies. 

Sevenoax lit a cigar and leaned back in 
his chair. The man’s talk about the dead 
had stifled words and peopled. the silence. 
There were questions he wanted to ask— 
so many questions. From somewhere in 
the darkness of the ruins a mandolin tinkled. 
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“Why did you ask me to come?”’ 

She brought her face into the circle of 
the lamp; his lay outside its radius. She 
peered across at him, trying to discover his 
expression when he had asked that ques- 
tion. ‘I knew that, sooner or later, you’d 
ask,” she said. ‘‘You mean what made 
me send for you?” 

He nodded. ‘‘That one word, ‘Come,’ 
took away my breath. It had just one 
meaning forme. You’d given up answering 
my letters. I was afraid, terribly afraid 
that everything was ended. And then 
that one word, ‘Come.’ Tell me, Joan, if 
it’s not asking too much, what made you 
send for me?” 

“T sent for you because— It’s difficult 
to tell you. In New York it seemed so 
easy to say to-you, ‘We can never be any- 
thing to each other.’ I didn’t realize what 
the years had done for us—the years I kept 
you waiting, Harry. Afterward, when I’d 
gone away from you, I felt lonely. Your 
letters came. I answered them, had to 
answer them—and tore the answers up. 
You’d become a habit. I fought against 
you—and the emptiness of being with- 
out you. How can I express it? Flying- 
men say that they drop into holes in the air 
where there’s nothing to support them. It 
was something like that—as though I’d 
lost my grip on hope and was falling, with 
no chance to save myself. You see, I’d 
sent you away and my pride—” 

She pressed her hand to her throat. There 
was something sophisticated and theatric 
in the gesture. She seemed to Sevenoax 
to stand outside herself and to applaud the 
part she was playing. In what she said 
and in her tones there were reminders of 
the actress. She had simulated the emo- 
tions so many times in her réles; sincerity 
was difficult to her now when she needed 
it most. Vaguely, at the back of his mind, 
he began to wish that with all the spectac- 
ular talents she had acquired, she had re- 
tained the finer gift of simplicity. He 
found himself making excuses for her: she 
had enriched her personality by making 
it more complicated. And yet—and yet 
a man wanted to live in the woman he 
married and not be her spectator, however 
admiringly. Fearing that she would again 
guess his thoughts, he reached across the 
table and took her hand. 

“And when you’d sent me away—? You 
Were speaking of our last night in New 
York and what you had said to me there.” 
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She seemed to have detected his mood. 
“T missed you,” she said quietly. Then, 
after a silence: “I knew I couldn’t marry 
you and continue my acting. I wanted 
to forget you—I happened to come here.” 

“And here—what was it here changed 
you?” 

She turned her face aside. “I found the 
worth of things and myself. Les Baux 
taught me a lesson. All its memories are 
of lovers—the famous people, the people 
who thought they had careers, they’re not 
remembered. And I wasn’t famous among 
these peasants. ‘The women—most of 
them are wives and mothers at twenty— 
pitied me. For once I was away from 
flattery. I’m trying to be honest with you, 
Harry.” 

“T know.” 

She lifted her blue eyes; they were full 
of tears. Her lower lip trembled. She 
was doing her best—he felt that she was 
doing her best—to be only a woman speak- 
ing the truth to her lover. It was as 
though she had acknowledged in language 
his unspoken criticism of her. 

“Being away from flattery,” she said, 
“T began to wonder why people flattered 
me and wanted to be seen with me. When 
I thought it over I knew: whatever they 
gave, they all came to take—to take some- 
thing unworthy and vulgar. Perhaps, 
because I was an actress, only to boast of 
my acquaintance and to pretend that it 
was friendship. Only you came for my own 
sake and to give me affection. And when 
I tried to find out why I was successful, I 
knew that, too. It was because I was 
beautiful—not because of my acting. Like 
Samson when they. cut off his hair, if I 
were to lose my beauty, all my strength 
would go from me; I should cease to attract, 
and be as any other woman. And my 
beauty won’t last—I’m thirty-six already. 
I can hear the feet of the younger genera- 
tion climbing the stairs to overtake me.” 

There was a long silence. The wind 
rode down the valley sighing. 

“And then?” 

“And then,” she replied brokenly, “I 
sent for you.” 

Except for those first few moments of 
embrace, it wasn’t the meeting he had 
imagined—it wasn’t the rushing together 
of two souls. Instead, it was the trusting 
companionship of two old friends who sat 
together for a little space, finding pleasure 
in recognizing the well-known tricks of 
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phrase and gesture, and then—then, when 
the wheel of life was spun again, wandered 
off alone and remembering. In his heart 
he knew that no woman who was in love 
with a man ought to have told him what 
she had told him. 

As he sat there, the incredible knowl- 
edge dawned on him that he could do 
without her. The long years of his waiting 
proved it. She had taught him how to 
dispense with her. Now, at the last mo- 
ment, when she needed him, he realized 
that he had become proficient in her lesson. 
Only uncertainty had kept him believing 
otherwise. Now that uncertainty was end- 
ed— It was appalling. Ail his chivalry 
stood up to guard her from this knowledge. 

She withdrew her hand and watched his 
eyes. “Do you want me?” 

“Want you!” He strove to put passion 
into his tones. “I’ve always wanted you. 
It’s you who may be doubtful. Are you 
sure, beyond the reach of circumstance, 
that this isn’t only a mood? You spoke of 
flying-men—how they tumble into holes in 
the air. Sometimes they drop through them, 
feel the pressure beneath their wings and 
soar away safely. Are you sure that—?” 

“That’s not my case, Harry.” 

He pushed back his chair and slipped-his 
arm about her shoulders, pressing her to 
him. “Then, dearest, I want you with all 
my soul.” 

They were quite alone. They hadn’t 
noticed how, the time had hastened. The 
mandolin had long since become silent. 
Every light was extinguished save the lamp 
upon their table. In the dying town it 
was impossible to distinguish the living 
houses from the dead. High over all, the 
moon rode flecked with cloud, serenely con- 
temptuous of little earthly doings. 

“Don’t go. Just one more moment.” 
She clung to him. 

With his arm encircling her, they stooped 
above the parapet, gazing down into the 
enchanted valley, with its ancient battle- 
field, where silver olive-trees leaned back, 
their feet planted together, like girls danc- 
ing. 

“It’s been wonderful,” she whispered. 

“And, after all the waiting, worth it,” 
he said; “more worth it because it had to 
be earned.” 

They returned to the table. He was 
stooping to pick up the lamp to guide them 
through the sleeping house. His face stood 
out in the darkness brilliantly illumined. 


She spoke quickly. “Stay there, just as 
you are, Harry.” 

What was coming? 

“Did you mean it—what you said about 
the waiting having been worth it?” 

He blew the flame out. “Mean it! Joan, 
how can you ask? There, how stupid of me! 
I’ve put it out, and I haven’t a match.” 

She laughed jerkily. “Love makes one 
stupid. We’re a pair of bunglers. We'll 
have to grope our way in the darkness.” 

When he kissed her at parting, he fancied 
that her lips shivered against his own. 

His door was closed. He was safe from 
her eyes. He sank upon his bed, his shoul- 
ders bowed and his hands clasped. And 
this, after all the waiting, was the end— 
to find that he’d been kept waiting so 
long that, when at last his desire was offered 
him, he did not want it. “Worn out,” 
he kept speaking to himself, “Worn out— 
and yet I’m not old!” 

In an hour when night was at its darkest, 
he turned coward and thought of how he 
could escape before morning. His fear was 
for her, not for himself—for her lest, after 
they had married, he might fail to deceive 
her, and she might know. 

He awoke. He was surprised to find 
that he had not undressed. Then he re- 
membered. The early light of a golden 
July morning was streaming in at his 
window. It seemed to laugh at him, telling 
him that nothing is ever as bad as people 
imagine. He stood up stiffly and stretched 
himself. Sounds from the courtyard— 
the ring of a horse’s hoofs on the pavement, 
a man’s voice speaking harshly! It was 
that that had roused him—the driver mak- 
ing his early start. 

He went to the window lazily. The horse 
was already harnessed, the man was on 
the box, gathering the reins into his hands. 
He looked again; drew back behind the 
curtains sharply. A woman was in the car- 
riage. She lifted her face in the sunlight. 

Leaning forward, she said something 
quickly to the driver. He nodded and 
cracked his whip. 

The carriage rolled out of the courtyard. 
Sevenoax watched her go. It was still 
not too late to stop her. It passed under 
the battered gateway and vanished. Lean- 
ing across the sill, he followed its progress 
by the faint and fainter scattering of stones. 
Vines fluttered in the southern breeze. 
The sunlight seemed less golden. His 
waiting was finally ended. He was alone. 


William Johnston has written another “Limpy” story, The Give Day, to appear in September. 
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OVING, helpful 
L sy mpathy and 
intuition are 

the powers which 
place the mother 
high in educational 
ability. It is in the 
first three or, four 
years of life that she 
holds the key to the 
emotional and moral 
nature of her child. 
If we wish our chil- 
dren’s powers of soul, 
mind, and body to 
unfold naturally to 
the stimuli of their 
environment, we 
must begin the child’s 
education in the 
nursery. Early edu- 
cational training, if 
not enforced at the 
expense of health 
and happiness, will 
bring great joy to 
the mother, who has 
the first opportunity 
to develop her child 


is indispensable, as 
the knowledge gained 
by others never 
equals that of the 
mother; and as all 
teaching of the very 
young, to be effec- 
tual, must be a work 
of love, the mother 
is the natural teacher 
at first, for she has 
the instinctive love 
for the child which 
is the essential re- 
quirement. 

But we seem to 
expect that mothers 
should know through 
some divine instinct, 
without any study 
or preparation, just 
how to handle their 
children. This is our 
first mistake. This 
ignorance, however, 
isbeing cleared away 
through a work that 
is making itself felt, 
Facts are being 
learned at the cost 


mentally, and who 
misses a great hap- 
piness if she gives 
her little ones over 
completely to the 
care of others. Itis 
at this time that she 


“ by Abbott Thayer, N. A. 

The love and shielding care that are a mother s gift are expressed 

better by this picture than they could be by mere words. That 

child is safe whose mother treats it as she should; she is the 
natural teacher and has the young life first 


“Caritas, 


of much suffering to 
both mother and 
child, but in the light 
of this new knowl- 
edge the future looks 
brighter than the 


should enter into 

Froebel’s spirit of living with the child in- 
stead of for the child, as so many mistakenly 
do; and she should make notes of the 
gradual unfolding of the little mind, in 
order that she may have this knowledge 
as a guide later when she needs to 
sanction or condemn the methods of train- 
ing and dev elopment which will be used 
when her child passes on to the educational 
direction of other teachers. Professor Sully 
Says, in his “Studies of Childhood,” that the 
mother’s patient, brooding watchfulness is 
needed quite as much as the father’s keen 
analytic vision. In the study of the indi- 
vidual child, the cooperation of the mother 


past. 

Our instincts can not be relied upon when 
it comes to understanding a child’s mind, 
the meaning of his activity, and how best to 
guide his normal dev elopment. Many mis- 
understandings and heart-breaks occur be- 
tween parents and children as a result of 
mistakes that could have been avoided by a 
knowledge of the nature of the child’s mind. 
I remember an instance of a mother’s ap- 
pealing to me for help in overcoming stub- 
bornness in her boy of five. On investigation 
I found that he was not at all stubborn, but 
the mother was trying, in the old- fashioned 
way, to make the child obey without rhyme 
or reason. A few words of counsel to the 
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mother and of explanation to the son set 


both on a new and happier path. 

Some children must be handled gently, 
because, if handled otherwise, they will be- 
come stubborn. Such children are usually 
high-spirited and altogether worth while in 
every way, but they, of all children, need in- 
telligent care. There are fortunately many 
parents who arrive at an understanding of 
the nature of their children through sym- 
pathetic insight, quick observation, and 
the application of sound sense to the prob- 
lems that arise. There is no universal for- 
mula for the bringing up of children, one 
that can be applied to all children every- 
where and always, any more than there is a 
universal formula for fertilizing soil, or cur- 
ing disease, or feeding babies. Yet there 
are certain general laws of child develop- 
ment, and certain general principles of child 
training, which have been derived from scien- 
tific studies of children and which agree with 
the best thought and experience of those 
who have learned to know their children 
without the help of science. These general 
laws and principles may profitably be 
learned and used by parents in bringing 
up the rising generation. There is much 
to be done before school. begins. It is 
not wise to wait. It is possible for any 
mother to save herself much care and worry, 
and to do much better for her child by shap- 
ing with a compelling hand the environ- 
ment of her nursery from the very begin- 
ning; for it is at this time that a correct 
habit of body and mind may be laid with 
very little effort. It is also the time when 
many a child’s life develops an impulse 
toward bad habits that may be difficult 
to overcome in later years. 

If during the first six months a regular 
regime has been established in regard to 
hours of feeding, sleeping, bathing, and let- 
ting alone, the mother will, by this time, 
have leisure to consider the needs of the 
awakening mind. Regularity in nursery 
routine, with its result showing in the seren- 
ity of the child, will give opportunity for 
study as to how best to meet the new re- 
quirements from day to day, and also leave 
the mother time to make records of daily 
development to which she may refer in the 
questions which will arise in the future re- 
garding her child’s guidance and studies. 
Compayré says, in his “Lectures on Peda- 
gogy,” that the better the child’s health and 
the better he is fed, the more activity he has 
to dispense and the more active will be his 


motor faculty; and, inasmuch as physical 
care favors’ intellectual growth from the 
very first, that mothers should provide 
intelligently for physical needs and beware 
of restraining this motor faculty, unless it 
is excessive. Compayré thus points out the 
necessity of free play for even the babe. 

How to provide intelligently for physical 
needs is a problem that is constantly before 
parents and physicians. The science of 
food and hygiene has entered so largely 
into the study of medicine that preventive 
medicine has become one of the great fea- 
tures of education. A physician’s intelli- 
gent effort, however, may be wasted through 
lack of knowledge upon the part of the 
mother. She herself needs to know why and 
how diet must be adapted to the powers 
and age of the constitution receiving it, in 
order that the blood may receive from that 
diet its new supply, and mind and body re- 
ceive their nourishment and their fortifica- 
tion against inherited tendencies to various 
diseases. Many so-called children’s diseases, 
and many deplorably weak mental condi- 
tions would disappear under strict super- 
vision of hygiene and diet, especially the 
various intestinal . disorders. with their 
resultant throat, catarrhal;’and nervous 
troubles. Nature resents carelessness, and 
is relentless in her punishments. What the 
doctor calls cholera infantum, — rickets, 
marasmus, or slow mental development, 
and the mother is often inclined to’corsider 
a dispensation of providence, is only too 
frequently the direct result of violations of 
the most common laws of domestic science. 

Domestic knowledge must be supplied 
to mothers by scientists, by physicians, by 
educators, and by those among the general 
public and the press who are sufficiently 
interested in the subject to assist. Out of 
this condition has sprung the study of 
Mothercraft. But the science of household 
affairs and the making of homes should first 
be thoroughly understood, then simplified 
results should be given to the public in such 
a manner and through such means as to be 
readily comprehended and assimilable. All 
mothers and home-makers in the land, our 
indirect nation-makers, would then come 
to understand easily the underlying prin- 
ciples involved in their tasks and would be 
capable of applying them in a way to benefit 
those who are dependent for their welfare 
upon intelligent efforts in this field. Her- 
bert Spencer says: “Perhaps nothing will 
so much hasten the time when body and 
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“The First Music Lesson.” by Francis Day 
In every phase of the child's training the mother has the advantage over all other teachers; for she it is 
who holds the strategic position, who has the child's confidence, and whose mother-love helps her to 


persist in the face of difficulties from which other instructors would turn in discouragement. The 
mother's work in childhood must pave the way for the harder lessons and the harder taskmasters to come 
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mind will both be adequately cared for as a 
diffusion of the belief that the preservation 
of healthisaduty. Few seem conscious that 
there is such a thing as physical morality. 
Men’shabitual words and actsimply the idea 
that they areat liberty to treat their bodiesas 
they please. . . . Thefactis, that all breaches 
of the laws of healthare physical sins. When 
this is generally seen, then, and perhaps not 
till then, will the physical training of the 
young receive all the attention it deserves.” 


The Mother’s Task and Privilege 


Dr. Preyer, author of: “Infant Mind,” 
whose work in child-study is known 
throughout the world, says the controlling 
supervision of the physical development in 
childhood is the most important task of 
the young mother. Let her guard and use 
this privilege well. Then when she sends 
her child away to begin his life-work, she 
may feel that she has given him a power 
with which he can easily handle the prob- 
lems that will confront him, and that she 
has not only given him this power, but that 
she has done it in a way that has not hin- 
dered his physical growth, the soundness of 
which will determine largely his whole fu- 
ture intellectual and moral life. 

It is not enough to tell a child what to do; 
we must show or let him learn how to do it, 
and see that it is done. It is not enough to 
enact laws if we do not take care that they 
are put into practise and adopted as habits. 
No matter what the plan for the hone train- 
ing of the child may be, it is unnecessary to 
institute any formal method of instruction, 
but a safe principle of nursery and home 
education is the bringing out and develop- 
ment of the natural qualifications of the 
child. It is of primary importance that he 
be surrounded by those who are habitually 
kind, gentle, and honest. Such persons are 
difficult to find in any walk of life, and es- 
pecially so among the class called upon 
generally to care for children. No greater 
mistake can be made by the mother than to 
place her child in the daily care of a servant 
who is ill-tempered, perhaps dishonest, and 
often malicious. A caretaker of this class will 
teach a child to deceive very successfully. 
Children who are handled by careless and 
ignorant servants invariably show lack of 
self-control and little consideration for others. 

The regularity which must be practised in 
the nursery to keep an infant healthy has 
an educational influence as well. As it 
learns by experience that its wants are sup- 
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plied at a regular time, it becomes accus- 
tomed to an element of regularity and 
reliability. If it is not indulged whenever it 
cries, it soon learns the value of self-control. 
Regularity and self-control are large factors 
in forming discipline, and thus, uncon- 
sciously, even the infant can receive it. All 
so-called discipline—in the sense of break- 
ing the will of the child—is to be absolutely 
forbidden. It breeds obstinacy, deception, 
nervous conditions, and many undesirable 
qualities, and all these may have their foun- 
dations laid in the first twelve months of 
nursery life if great care be not exercised to 
have kind, sympathetic, yet perfectly just 
treatment for even this early period. 


Early Precautions Necessary 


Under the Pestalozzian principle of let- 
ting alone, with undetected supervision in 
a carefully guarded environment which sup- 
plies a great number of centers of interest 
full of indirect suggestion, a mother may work 
wonders with her children. But no formal 
teaching should be allowed for the first seven 
years at least. If all questions are carefully 
answered, and effort is made to see that the 
answers are clearly understood, the child 
will learn naturally all that it is géed for 
him to acquire at this tender age. Servants 
should be instructed to refer the child to 
his parents for answers to all questions they 
do not themselves know enough to answer, 
and sufficient supervision should be given 
to see that this is done. Baby-talk should 
be forbidden. Care should be taken to 
enunciate distinctly. Surroundings should 
be carefully planned to meet growing needs 
from the moment the child begins to notice 
things. Thus will develop spontaneously 
a self-activity as the result (1) of suggestion, 
based upon a carefully considered environ- 
ment; (2) of accurate and sympathetic ex- 
planation, given only when asked for; and 
(3) of carefully graded steps that are taken 
oneatatime. Restraint upon the part of the 
parent or teacher is necessary toprevent giv- 
ing more information than can be absorbed. 

To satisfy the motor activity of the 
healthy child is a study in itself. Happy 
frolics with the baby will show the observant 
mother their value in baby’s development. 
Beneath simple nursery doings, antics, and 
merry capers, the student-mother will 
easily discern the germs of future growth. 
Play is one of the most important means of 
education for the infant and the child. 
The more we study the growth of the mind, 
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the more clearly we shall see how thesc 
seeming trifles minister to it. The moth- 
er’s play with the child, even as practised 
by the most ignorant mother, educates him, 
‘leads out” his power as nothing else will. 
His earliest food mentally must correspond, 
in a way, to his first physical food, and 
should also be supplied by the mother. It 
must be simple, yet contain elements to 
nourish every part; it must not have much 
variety, variety having its rightful place at 
a later stage. The quality of sameness 
which marks the early physical diet of the 
child indicates the corresponding charac- 
teristic, the repetition of the familiar, which 
should prevail in the mental diet. The 
mother’s play does this. The child who 
does not receive it suffers greatly in mental 
development. To prove this, you need 
only visit an infant asylum and watch the 
babies through the first weeks of their exist- 
ence—if they live that long. They have 
everything except that caressing, motherly 
play which they need and which charity 
can not give and, if they live, they show a 
dreary apathy and morbid condition. 

The mother usually sings while playing 
with her baby; but even when she only 
talks to him, her voice gradually penetrates 
his duil ear, cultivates his sense of hearing, 
and reaches, besides, his emotional nature. 


Good-Intentioned Pests 


Emilie Poulsson, the famous kindergart- 
ner, says in “Love and Law in Child Train- 
ing’: “Let the mother be very wary of 
allowing her child to be a plaything for 
every chance friend; let her sedulously 
guard it from being tickled and trotted 
and handled by affectionate, but inconsid- 
erate, admirers. People often pet and caress 
babies out of selfish impulse rather than 
out of any thought for the baby’s pleasure 
or good. But let the mother not disobey 
those promptings of her heart which lead 
her, the baby’s heaven-appointed minister, 
to play often with her baby; adding to the 
worth of what she does instinctively by 
doing it intelligently. Insight into what 
play can do will help her to defend her 
baby’s developing life from influences 
which would unduly hasten that develop- 
ment or thwart it on any side.” 

Froebel speaks usually of the mother’s 
playing with the baby. This does not mean 
that no one else is to use the plays with the 
child, but that whoever does use them 
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should be as intimate, wise, and loving a 
friend of the baby as the typical mother. 
It is entirely practicable for the mother 
to follow Froebel’s theory of inducing and 
guiding in the nursery a self-activity which 
will eventually develop power, cultivate ob- 
servation and memory, produce accuracy, 
teach a child to think; in short, develop 
every faculty a child may possess, and en- 
able it to educate itself easily by giving it a 
technique, so to speak, and a desire for study, 
which will continue through a lifetime if it 
is not dulled by routine method during the 
period following nursery life, after which 
time only should instruction become formal. 
This method of training also affords the 
parent an opportunity for discovering in- 
herent weaknesses and removing them by 
encouraging and sympathetic influences; 
for, as Mrs. Felix Adler says: “Children 
are sure to distress and discourage us, but 
we must not make the mistake of overlook- 
ing the light parts that balance the dark 
shadows. . . . If we study both good and 
evil traits in the character, the good ones 
will enable us to eradicate the evil ones.” 


The Right and the Wrong Attitude 


It is in the constant supervision with 
wise and gentle guidance that the neces- 
sary work for the mother lies, not in the 
actual labor involved, which may be regu- 
lated according to circumstances. The 
usual attitude of the parent not versed in 
child-study is one of skepticism and antag- 
onism to change. A very frequent excuse 
offered by such a parent for the careless 
training of children, and the consequent 
arrest of their physical, mental, and moral 
development, is that there are too many 
other duties pressing upon them to allow 
of sufficient attention to these things. One 
of the greatest results to be hoped for from 
child study is to show just such parents 
how much easier it is to develop good than 
evil in all children, and that letting well 
enough alone will never yield the greatest 
development of character, the true aim of 
education. The practical application of 
this study must begin in 'the nursery and 
continue through the kindergarten and 
primary school, which must all be in touch 
one with the other. Sympathy and sug- 
gestion must go hand in hand with trained 
method—one is as necessary as the other 
—but the mother’s work must come first, 
for she it is who has the first opportunity. 


Mrs. Hogan’s next article, Tell Me a Story, Mother, will appear in the September issue. 
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By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


HE story of the woman who, 
mistaking the good intent of the 
salesman for stupidity when he 
asked where she intended to put 

a certain carpet, replied curtly, ““On the 
floor,” is not, as it might seem, far-fetched. 
Any good carpet-man can tell you a dozen 
similar incidents from his own experience. 
For not every woman as yet understands 
that the furnishings of her home and her 
floors must enter into a decorative partner- 
ship, or one will certainly make war upon 
the other. Not every home-maker has 
learned that if a room has not in its floor 
a substantial and harmonious foundation, 
on which all else that enters into its decora- 
tion may rest, no amount of fine furniture 
can redeem it. Often a choice rug may be 
taken as the basis for an entire color- 
scheme and, even where the floor-covering 
is the last thing selected, a room should 
always give the impression of having been 
built from the bottom up. 

To show the importance of fitting a 
floor-covering to its surroundings, not only 
taking into account the coloring, but also 
the character of the other furnishings, an 
exquisite Kirman rug that would be beau- 
tiful in a drawing-room, or a plain light- 
toned carpet, equally pleasing in a dainty 
bedroom, would prove in the living-room— 
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The very popular Chi- 
nese rug has an appeal 
allits own: but don't 
buy a cheap one—unless 
it is a reproduction— 
and expect it to wear 
indefinitely 


+ eh he 
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aside from all practical questions—a very 
uncomfortable choice. Why? Because a 
floor must first of all carry sufficient depth 
of tone to “support” the rest of the room, 
or one can never feel that it is firmly 
planted under foot. And in these days, 
when a rug so often leaves a wide margin 
of light wood on all sides, we must be es- 
pecially careful to put the necessary body 
of color into the floor-covering, else our 
foundation will not be adequate for the 
room. It is a fact that, where the furnish- 
ings have been well-balanced in this re- 
spect, a visitor may be unconscious of 
whether the carpet is costly or cheap, but 
let the same kind of a floor-covering in the 
same place be three shades lighter, and 
people will never be quite at ease there. 
Every one will be vaguely aware that 
something is wrong with the room. Inci- 
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dentally, a few small rugs of rich coloring 
will often remedy such an evil, if laid on a 
plain carpet that is too light. 

Next comes the question of the plain 
carpet versus a design—and the plain floor 
is first in popular and artistic favor today. 
Of course, there are old and rich Oriental 
rugs that have a way of making themselves 
at home in all sorts of rooms under all sorts 
of conditions and color-schemes, but Ori- 
ental rugs are in a class apart, and even 
the best of them are not exceptions to the 
rule that a large pattern imposes limitations 
in the arrangement of furniture, which in 
small homes are not easily met. For the 
dining-room with its prescribed order of 
things, a central medallion on a wide field is 
often a happy choice, and here, too, we 
may use to good effect the fascinating 
Chinese rug with its odd, bold figures. 
But if we had to spend whole days or long 
evenings with it, we might soon tire of a 
design that by its very beauty commands 
attention, yet can so readily be learned by 
heart. So, for most rooms, it is wise to be 
on the safe side with a small repeat-pattern, 
or scattered medallions on a well-covered 
ground. By its very monotony the carpet 
then becomes inconspicuous on the floor. 

' And there we have one reason for the 
present vogue of the plain rug. For, unless 
one can afford to put something of rare 
beauty or real interest on the floor, like a 
good Oriental, why call attention to the 
floor-covering at all by introducing a 
design? Why allow the pattern of an in- 
expensive rug to detract from things of 
greater value in the room? Another argu- 
ment is that the plain floor, like the plain 
wall, is always a safe choice, because it 
sets off to good advantage whatever may 
be put on it. And still another very sound 
argument is that most of the rooms in 
most of our homes today are small, and the 
moment you bring any design into the 
floor-covering you take away from the ap- 
parent size of the floor-space. By the best 
decorators today even the inoffensive band- 
borders that have been so popular are 
being discarded in favor of the perfectly 
plain carpet or rug. Finally, and a point 
that is too often overlooked, the carpeting 
in one solid color of several rooms and a 
hall that open into one another, or at least 
with one kind of a fabric in slightly differ- 
ent tones, will be very attractive, add much 
to the effect of spaciousness, and give a 
restful sense of unity to the whole house. 
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Now all of this is not to advocate “plain | 
floors and none other.” Only, how much 
wiser it is to weigh all of these pros and 
cons before buying any carpet, however 
beautiful, or however great a bargain it 
may be, lest the fascinating patterns of 
the ready-made rug, or the “special sale,” 
which, like the poor, we have always with 
us, get the better of your judgment! It is 
so much easier in these days to make the 
rug for the room rather than to have to 
make over the room for the rug! Once 
having decided upon the color and general 
requirements of your floor-coverings, you 
may then safely proceed to the choice of 
kinds and the question of dollars and cents. 

It is not so many years ago that the 
bride set out to buy her carpets with intent 
to choose a “good” design, but, above all 
else, quality. As the clumsy carpet-drums 
were unrolled, one question was always on 
the tip of her tongue, ‘‘ Which of these will 
wear the best?” And is it so today? By 
no manner of means! The old as well as 
the young housewife does much of her 
buying from small sample strips of fabrics, 
and, even when she turns to the piles of 
Oriental rugs, the four factors which 
govern her choice follow in the same order: 
color, design, price, and, last of all, quality. 

Now who is responsible for this different 
attitude on the part of the buyer, this 
beauty-first-and-service-afterward point of 
view? Two classes of people whose ranks 
have grown to amazing numbers during the 
past dozen years—interior-decorators and 
tourists. The former have opened our eyes 
to the importance of the floor-covering 
whenever we would make a room beautiful, 
and each succeeding summer the latter 
have been won over to the cause of the 
soft-toned carpet by seeing those long used 
in homes abroad. It is not that the deco- 
rators belittle quality. They merely insist 
that other things come first; which is quite 
as it should be, for both the sake of the 
home and the family content. The ugliest 
parlor-carpet you can remember from 
childhood days was no doubt perfectly 
“good.” But of what especial value is 
the thing that will “last a lifetime’ if it 
add not to the beauty of life? The only 
sorry side of the situation today is that 
the world is still full of shoppers who can 
never learn, except by costly experience, 
that “everything has its price.” And so 
we see on all sides inferior carpets of 
velvety sheen and tempting colors,which, in 
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the stores, approach the desired effects of 
the better grades, but, in the home, prove 
a poor investment because a. shoddy imi- 
tation of something else. . There are plenty 
of quiet, honest, soft-colored carpets and 
rugs to be had at low prices, which offer 
much in decorative possibilities, yet make 
no false pretenses whatever, and promise 
good service for more years than you need 
worry about. 

“But how,”’ you ask, “can a woman of 
little or no experience discriminate between 
values?”’ So the following is written in the 
hope that it may help answer that hard 
question, “What is the least I can pay for 
what I want, and yet spend the money on 
something worth while?” 

To begin with, we must look at both 
sides of the story of the popular pile-carpets; 
the Wiltons, velvets, Axminsters, and 
chenille. Admitting that a soft pile-carpet is 
the most delightful under foot, warm, hospi- 
table, and generally thought more beautiful 


than any other, it is, neverthe- 
less, by reason of its soft sur- 
face, a dust-catcher. So the 
wisdom of a high-pile rug for 
your own home depends 
largely upon whether or not 
you have a vacuum cleaner 


be kept clean. And right here it may be 
well to note-that, while all worsted is wool, 
not all wool carpets are worsted. Only 
the long, strong fibers of the wool are spun 
into the fine worsted yarns that go into the 
better pile-carpets, and it is this which 
makes a very big difference in quality, 
though often a very small difference in 
price—perhaps ten dollars on a g x 12 
Wilton rug. As to the objection that.plain- 
colored pile-fabrics show every mark and 
footprint, what of it? So also does the 
carpet-sweeper easily wipe them out. And 
if it be true that the best of them will fade, 
even that is not necessarily-.a tragedy, 
since the neutral and dark colors will fade 
into perfectly agreeable tones of the same 
shade. The really serious objection to any 
velvet-surface carpet is that they all have 
a tendency to wear light in spots where the 
pile is beaten down, and so are not advis- 
able for stairs or for living-rooms, or for 
any place where the furniture is much 
moved about. And, finally, re- 
member that, whereas many of 
these carpets will shed loose 
yarn when new, a cheap wool 
pile will “ruff up” till either 
the rug wears out or, in disgust, 
you throw it out. 


ora good servant. With the The all-wool art-rugs are apt to take by storm the woman who delights in “fussing” 


former, even a deep, pliant, ver her home. 


Decorative and durable, they enable the home-maker to carry out 


a definite color-scheme, for they can be ordered with a border to match the chintz- 


worsted fabric may easily 


designs used elsewhere in a room 
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Now, to go. back to prices. 
In a domestic Axminster one 
can safely begin at $1.65 a 
running-yard, twenty-seven 
inches wide (the standard of 
comparisons), but the color- 
range is not inviting. For $2 
a yard, however, one may buy 
as many soft, beautiful colors 


as one wishes and an all-worsted carpet 
that should give satisfaction. This would 
bring a 9 x 12 made-rug to about $35. 
At the same price we may also buy a 
good velvet that may feel more beautiful, 
though perhaps it is not so wise a choice. 
To buy less than the “dollar-seventy-five”’ 
quality is sheer folly, yet the lure of the 
velvet carpet at less than a good velvet 
price is the pitfall of the inexperienced 
today. Fifty or sixty dollars invested in a 
9 x 12 rug will purchase the finer Wiltons 
at $2.75 to $3.50 a yard, or an imported 
English velvet, and the difference in price 
between these and the cheaper grades is 
money well spent. 

At this point there enters the “seamless 
chenille,” a fabric which differs from other 
carpets because made in two distinct parts, 
the narrow. strips of tufts being stitched 
onto either a wool or a linen back. The 
former costs at least a dollar more a yard, 
but gives a heavier rug that will lie flat 
and smooth on the floor. Moreover, the 
advantage of a seamless rug is not ‘only 
in its appearance, for seams are the weak 
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Above is a charming bedroom-rug in two 

shades of blue and white. with flowers in a 

soft rose-color; at the left, a rug for the 

children's room, to be had either in undyed 

brown and white wool, or in colors, as 
preferred 


places where any carpet first 


shows signs of wear. Seventy- 

five stock-colors you will find 

in seamless chenille, which 
comes in rug-widths up to fifteen feet, or to 
special order in practically any shade and 
size. Roughly speaking, the higher the pile, 
the higher the price. Between $50 and $55 
is the least you should pay for a good che- 
nille rug and $7.50 a square-yard is a fair 
standard for a really fine quality, which 
would bring a rug of this size in the neigh- 
borhood of $90. So far as practical value 
and durability go, it is six of one and a half 
dozen of the other as between these and the 
Wiltons and Axminsters at a like price. 
Every one to his own taste! 

Above the hundred-dollar mark for a 
plain 9 x 12 rug you may go as high as you 
like, but, what is more important, there 
is much to be had when we turn to descend 
the price-scale. For living-room and 
dining-room and, in fact, wherever a warm- 
looking, soft-feeling rug is desired for very 
little money, there is a wide choice in the 
popular, reversible, all-wool rugs beginning 
at $15 for a domestic weave and $27 for 
the imported Scotch wool. Some are made 
with borders, some without, and some have 
conventioral patterns in a second tone, 
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while the natural browns of the undyed 
wool are wonderfully attractive for the 
country house. And there are good all- 
wool ingrains to be had at $1 to $1.75 a 
square-yard. Any of these will fade 
evenly, sweep up easily, and prove a far 
better investment than a poor grade of 
velvet. The so-called bungalow-rugs of 
various kinds are of a heavier, coarser type. 

But there are times when we particularly 
do mot want a rough surface of any kind, 
yet desire the wearing-qualities of wool, 
and it is then that we remember the old- 
fashioned, sanitary “body-Brussels,”’ with 
its clean, but treacherous, high-standing 
loop, that has been at once the joy of the 
housewife and her despair. The slightest 
accident may unravel a thread that will 
leave an ugly scar, and every normal 
kitten or puppy loves to thrust his sharp 
little nails deep into those tempting loops 
preparatory to a good stretch. A better 
choice, then, would seem to lie in the 
various all-wool art-rugs, which, while 
possessing the dust-shedding surface of a 
tapestry-weave, are.made so that they can 
not “sprout.” “Two-ply,” “three-ply,” and 
“four-ply”’ art-rugs, at from $20 to $37 in 
a g x 12, make almost any color-combina- 
tion possible, especially as the color-plan 
of any rug may be reversed if you will, or, 
at a slight advance in price, a border will 
be designed after your own chintz. 

Now let us leave all these technical whys 
and wherefores and talk for a moment about 
what lovers of Oriental carpets would call 
“real” rugs. None can deny that a good 
Oriental rug is the most beautiful floor- 
covering in the world. We would all have 
them in our homes if we could pay the 
price. And once the price is paid, we know 
that we have made an investment for all 
time; we have bought a work of art that 
can be pressed into daily service and will 
still grow the more valuable for age and 
wear. Each has a story different from every 
other; each has a charm that is all its own; 
each is an individual achievement of some 
patient, beauty-loving soul and mind. 
But do not imagine that the thousands of 
rugs from the Far East which are brought 
into this country today come freighted 
with all these fascinating traditions of rug- 
lore. True, they may be woven by hand, 
and bought in the great trading-centers of 
the Orient, but certainly half of them are 
a very commercial product, manufactured 
under the management of American and 
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European firms, and woven according to 
their specifications and designs to sell at a 
predetermined price. 

Yet, aside from the sentimental value 
which attaches to rugs where the weaver has 
followed the dictates of his own heart, 
reproducing the special designs handed 
down from generations in his own family 
or tribe, those which are woven under con- 
tract for the Western market may be as 
good as any other. Commercial worth 
depends upon the number of knots to the 
square-inch, the fineness of the wool, the 
quality of the dyes, and the amount of de- 
tail in design, though price may be largely 
a matter of age. At least fifty years are 
required for that softness of coloring which 
is the charm of the antique rug. And, of 
course, we want, we demand it, right away! 
Consequently, the market today is flooded 
with chemically washed and “doctored” 
rugs. It is claimed that the methods prac- 
tised by the better dealers do no real injury 
to the fabric, but the ordinary treatment 
washes out as much of the life as of the 
color from a rug, and certain it is that no 
chemical washing does it any good. But, 
if we can not pay the price for a really old 
rug, and must have an antique-looking rug, 
and refuse to buy any other, pray, what 
can the dealer do? 

So it boils down to a matter of individual 
honesty and responsibility on the part of 
the house with which you deal; and it is 
always cheaper in the end to pay for expert 
advice. The tricks of the trade and the 
ingenuity of the corner rug-man in furnish- 
ing proof that ‘“‘a fool and his money are 
soon parted” make it safe to assume that 
he who habitually sells rugs very cheap 
sells very cheap rugs. When you stop to 
think that an Oriental carpet is made from 
seven to ten thousand miles away, that 
from five to seven profits are paid on it 
from the time it leaves the weaver’s hands 
till it reaches the ultimate buyer, that there 
is an export duty as well as our own im- 
port duty of forty percent ad valorem and 
ten cents per square-foot in addition, that 
the rug must be washed and should be ster- 
ilized after it reaches this country, and 
that the poorest.as well as the best of.them 
must bear this tremendous burden of ex- 
pense, what can you expect in a g x 12 at 
one hundred dollars? 

But first in the hearts and the homes of 
our countrywomen today is the Chinese 
rug, or, more correctly, the rug of Chinese 
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design. For, to supply the present unpar- 
alleled demand, most of the rug countries 
of Europe and Asia Minor are turning out 
“Chinese rugs.” And a singular thing is 
that most of these imitations will, dollar 
for dollar, give better service than the real 
Chinese rug, though the latter has a 
charming freedom and a certain art-quality 
quite itsown. This, and the odd Mongolian 
designs, the rich colorings, and clean-cut, 
embossed effect of the pattern, where the 
wool has been unevenly clipped, puts the 
Chinese rug in a decorative class by itself. 
But, unless you can spend from $250 to 
$300 at the least on a g x 12 size, it is well 
to know that one of the cheap, sleazy, soft 
rugs sold by the score today at absurdly 
low prices will prove about as dear a bar- 
gain as you could find. Better by far 
would be an honest, machine-made 
reproduction of a Chinese design. 

Which brings us to a final com- 
ment on one of the most impor- 
tant and interesting things that 
has happened in the rug-mak- 
ing world for many a year; 
and that is the weav- 
ing on a _power-loom 
of a pile-fabric having 
a true Persian knot; 
in other words, a 
rug which repro- 
duces not merely 
the pattern 


ba 


A machine invented by an Armenian now makes Persian rugs with a genuine Persian knot. 
For those with Persian-rug desires, but an Axminster pocketbook, 


samples of the finished product. 
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and coloring, but the actual character and 

texture of the Persian carpet. Despite the 

genius of American inventors, it was left 

for an Armenian to devise the cunning 

mechanism which should finally do the 

trick, and for one of the rug-famous Cos- 

tikyan family, an Oriental name of highest 

repute in this country, to give the 

financial support necessary to reduce the 

invention to successful operation, which, 

however, has taken twelve long years of 

faith and hard work. To one who will have 

naught to do with anything that reproduces 

anything else, all this may be of no interest. 

, But, nevertheless, it means that 

y ff 7 you or I can buy today for close 

Mi, to $100 a 9 x 12 seamless 

. {U4 . reproduction of a costly 

a iH. Persian carpet, 

a which will not 

only wear as 

long as 

the orig- 

inal, but 

has none 

of the hard, 

machine - made 

look of the usual 

imitation, or for 

$15 a 3x5 rug that 

may challenge even 

an expert to distinguish 

it from the hand-made 
product of the Orient. 


Here are two 


they make acceptable substitutes, as they wear well and almost defy detection 





“You know how to make people very comfortable, Bill,” Barbara said to the guide as they sat by the fire. “Are 
you married?“ “Not jest now,” replied Bill. “I had a wife for a while, but she lit 
out with a logger that played a fiddle ™ 


“The Dual Alliance” 
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By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Author of ‘‘ Bambi,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by Walter Biggs 


Synopsis: Barbara Garratry wanted to die. And, as the world judges, she had avers thang woes Sving ic. ite 
earned and with whic 


personal charm had won her a host of friends; she had a substantial fortune, which she herself ha 


she performed a multitude of kindnesses; her success on the stage was assured, for she was in the midst of a brilliant actress- 
authoress career. But life held no further charm for her. Years before, when fame was but half won, ‘the idol of her eyes, 
her invalid Irish Daddy, had died. Through the lonely, intervening years, the fight for success, ‘the breath of life to the 
Irish,’ had sustained her, but when victory had fully come, she found it hollow and meaningless. 

So, as the new part of her story begins, she summons Paul Trent, a bachelor attorney, tells him her intention of “ going 
out,” and puts her business affairs into his hands. i 
as a straightforward business proposition only, he = 


He knows something of her loneliness, his sympathy is aroused, and, 
gests that they marry and try life together for six months, sharing 
their problems and their pleasures. If, at the end of that time, he has not won her to a desire to live, he will put ‘her 
house in order” and let her go. After some thought, she decides that a ‘half-year will make no difference in a thousand 
years.” They are married that day. In her rooms after the theater that night, he tells her of his ambition to be governor 
of New York. The prospect of a fight appeals to her Irish nature, and she agrees to extend their contract until after the 
election. 

Her extraordinary marriage brings an absorbing interest into Barbara's life, but makes little real difference in the order 
of her days. Both she and Trent make a noticeable effort to keep on impersonal grounds, but each in turn is caught peering 
over into the other’s personality. The day comes when Trent’s candidacy is announced, and Barbara secretly thrills with 
pride. That night, however, to escape Trent, she leaves the theater after her performance and starts to walk, but he 
accidentally meets her, and they walk together until far into the night, discussing his candidacy for the most part, but seem- 
ing insensibly to be drawn closer together. The months following are difficult ones, Trent shaping his law-practise for his 
possible election, Barbara busy with her theatrical work. A play, called ‘‘The Governor,’’ which she begins to write, 
interests Trent and proves a new bond between them. They contend over it almost fiercely at times, and gain much mutual 
benefit—Paul, welcome relaxation, Barbara, political material for the play. But hot weather soon puts an end to the 
theatrical seasun, and Barbara announces one day that she is going to Estes Park for a “‘perfectly new outing.”” Acting 
upon an impulse, she urges Trent to pack up and go along. He makes a sudden decision to do so, and they start the next 
day for the Rocky Mountain camp. There, amid beauties that beggar description, in the great outdoors, with only Bill, a 
rough, kindly guide, along, they tramp and ride and camp together, each drawn ever nearer the sentimental grounds they 


have avoided, each ever a little less reluctant to give up the almost forced formality that marks their relations, 


LL days are alike in the mountains; 

all days are marvelously different. 

It seems sometimes as if a giant 

hand must push the great hills 

into the new positions and relations, for 

even as your eye sweeps the sky-line, their 

shapes change. There are those who say 

that they tire of the mountains, ever the 

same; that they prefer the sea with its 

changes. But no man with the seeing eye 

ever made that mistake. The sea soothes 

or irritates, but the mountains stir the 

spiritual sources of your being; they are 

vision-makers. They stretch you to your 

fullest measure if you go to them with 
yearning. 

The second evening of'their first expedi- 
tion, Barbara and Paul Trent jogged slowly 
back to the ranch after an early supper on 
the heights. Barbara went on to the ranch- 
house to see if hot water could be obtained 
for a bath, and came back chuckling. 


“The bathtubs are in the laundry-house. , 


You get a ticket at the box-office and stand 
in line. I’m twenty-three,” she announced. 
“T trust this is not a popular hour at the 
Roman baths,” she added. 

When she set forth laden with towels and 
soap, Paul jeered, “The luxurious idol of 
Broadway makes for the distant laundry!” 
“T’d walk a mile for hot water to take the 
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stiffness out of my bones. Better hold your 
tongue and get a ticket.” 

“Thanks, I’ll go into the river.” 

An hour later, in fluffy negligée, she 
joined him on the tiny piazza. He rose and 
bowed formally. 

“How did you leave the effete East, 
madam? I’d no idea that we had a guest.” 

“T’m only stopping overnight,” she as- 
sured him. “Are you alone in this wilder- 
ness?” 

“No, I have a boy with me, a very en- 
gaging companion. I regret that he is 
away this evening.” 

“You're flattering!” 

“How were the tubs?”’ he laughed. 

“T had to do battle for mine. A man was 
just about to go into my bathroom. I 
claimed it and produced my ticket as proof, 
but the creature replied that I had for- 
feited my turn by being late.” 

“Western gallantry!” 

“No, I think it was New England.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T bowed low and borrowed the words of 
Sir Philip Sidney. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘thy need 
is greater than mine.’”’ 

Trent roared. ‘Wasted, I’ll 
What then?” 

“There was another vacant room, so I 
took that, and we splashed in unison. The 
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wager. 
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water was hot, and I feel too good to be 
true. How was the river?” 

“T chipped the ice to get in.” 

“TIsn’t it wonderful to feel all of yourself 
like this?” 

“All of yourself?” he repeated, very 
much puzzled. 

“Yes. Most of the time you feel only the 
part of you that hurts. Now I feel my 
blood jumping in my veins, my heart pump- 
ing, my lungs expanding. I have eyes and 
ears in my skin. I am using all of me.” 

He glanced at her appreciatively and 
nodded. ‘“You’ve said it,” he remarked. 

“Let’s spend most of our time up in the 
mountains, Paul. I like it better than this, 
don’t you?” 

“Ts this too domestic for you?” he 
teased. 

“T suppose so. 
mate with you.” 

“You don’t like me on closer associa- 
tion?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“This kind of life is the ultimate test, I 
grant you that.” 

“Ves, it is. It’s a good place to get 
acquainted. I’ve just met you, up here,” 
she added, turning her eyes on him. 

“Think you’re going to like me?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt’s an awful responsibility,” he mused. 

“What is? Liking you?” 

“Making you like life well enough to 
stay on for a while.” 

“T’m staying until you are elected, any- 
way.” 

“Tf you should decide to stay on after 
that, what could I do to interest you?” he 
asked. 

She lifted her brows questioningly. 

“Tt is only the governor you’re interested 
in—his fight, his success. I’m just the 
works inside of his officialism.” 

“Like the stick inside the scarecrow,” 
she nodded. 

“Exactly. Now, will that scarecrow con- 
tinue to interest you when it is set up in 
the gubernatorial field?”’ 

“Depends on how the ‘big stick’ acts,”’ 
she replied. 

“T see no peace ahead for me,” ke sighed. 

“Better take it now. Look off there— 
peace like, like frozen music. Is there such 
a thing as a fight for governor? Is there 
such a thing as Broadway, marionettes on a 
little stage—turmoil and unrest? Bad ’cess 
to ’em, I’m goin’ to bed,” she concluded. 


I don’t want to be inti- 
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“Good night, boy-girl-woman.” 

When her light was out, he spoke through 
the open window, straight out of his mus- 
ings. ‘Why don’t you want to be intimate 
with me, as you said?” 

“T think it’s more interesting not to be.” 

“Do-you think our present relations are 
interesting?” he hazarded. 

“Rather,” was her laconic answer. 


They rarely came to the cabin except for 
supplies and fresh clothes. Day after day 
they spent in the saddle, up on the top of 
the world. Bill found them insatiable; 
they gave him no rest. Barbara was intro- 
duced to a trout-line and a mountain brook- 
trout of her own catching. After that she 
urged Bill to take them to all the streams 
where the sport was good. 

“Talk about a taste for whiskey,’ she 
said; “it’s nothing to a taste for trout.” 

“No, and much less distinguished,” Paul 
admitted. “You can get whiskey on any 
corner in New York, but you have to travel 
for mountain brook-trout like this.”’ 

“Ves, and work for it, and suffer after it. 
I’ve eaten ten,”’ she said. 

The usual plan was to break camp after 
an early breakfast. Paul and Bob fished 
up stream, while Bill led the ponies and met 
them at an appointed place to eat the catch. 
In her hip-boots, with a basket on her 
shoulder, Barbara waded the swift-running 
streams, or cast from the rocks above, the 
sun bright, the air like a new life-fluid, time 
measured only by an ever-pursuing appe- 
tite. Long talks with Paul at night under 
the stars, hours of silence, save for a word 
to her pony, sleep in the open, with a plunge 
in an icy pool at dawn; life reduced to the 
lowest common denominator, the natural 
comradeship of man and woman and nature 
—such was her outing. 

“How do you suppose we have wandered 
so far away from the real things?”’ she asked 
Paul one day. 

“What do you count the real things?” 
he asked curiously. 

“Life in the open like this, simple rela- 
tions with people—” She hesitated, and 
Paul took her up. 

“Ts Bill your highest ideal of man? By 
your definition he has the things that 
count.” 

“He’s happier than either of us.” 

“Happy nothing! He’s contented to re- 
main tight in the only rut he knows. His 
mind is as active as, as a rutabaga.”’ 
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She laughed at the homely word. 

“Do you think he thrills at your moun- 
tains? sings rude hymns to your sunsets? 
Not he! The mountains were made for 
tourists, the tourists were made to hire 
guides. As for the sunset, it means time to 
sleep,” 

“Oh, Paui!” she protested. 

“Tt’s true. Your plain man of the soil is 
a hero only in novels. In life he’s apt to be 
a grub.” 

“Td rather be a grub than a Broadway 
Johnny,” she began. 

“Let’s talk about a man—” 

“But where will you find him?” she in- 
terrupted. 

“Somewhere between your two ex- 
tremes, I suppose. A man’s sensibilities 
have to be opened to nature by training, as 
his mind is to books. That’s why we enjoy 
the mountains more than Bill does. You 
said it yourself the other day, ‘A man has 
to use all of himself.’”’ 

In all their days of closest intercourse 
there was no hint of sentiment, no claim of 
emotions. They were two good chums off 
for a holiday-making; that wasall. What- 
ever might come to them later, whatever 
was to be their ultimate relation to each 
other, this sufficed for both of them for the 
present. Unconsciously they both protected 
this interim, this breathing-space, before they 
faced a possible upheaval in both their lives. 

The day was fair, the trout were biting 
well. Barbara stood on a rock, while Paul 
cast in midstream below her. All at once 
her line went taut, and she began to play 
her fish. Nearer and nearer the edge of the 
high rock he drew her; more and more ex- 
cited she grew with the struggle. All at 
once Paul heard a mighty splash and strode 
to the rescue. 

She sat shoulder-deep in the swift-running 
stream, just as she had landed, but with 
grim determination she hung on and played 
her fish. Paul’s laugh roused her. 

“Take this line while I get up,” she 
ordered. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked. 

“No. I sat down for the fun of it, mis- 
ter,” she snapped, struggling to get to her 
feet. He choked down a laugh. “Give me 
that,” she said curtly. 

He resigned the pole and line to her and 
watched her land her antagonist. Then 
with a broad smile she plumped him 
into Paul’s basket, as her own was still 
on the rock. 


“He was a fighter,” she boasted. 

“So I gathered.” 

“Gee! I’m wet!” she exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

“Why not? You swam after him. I 
thought you were drowning when I heard 
the splash.” 

“The little divil! He pulled me in.” 

“We'd better follow Bill up and get you 
some dry clothes.” 

“Oh, no, not with them biting a mile a 
minute,” she protested. 

“But you’re wet to the skin,” he rejoined 
solicitously. 

“What of it? I’m neither sugar nor salt,” 
was her reply. 

“This isn’t the last day of the world, you 
know. Have you got dry clothes in your 
kit?” 

“Shirt, but no breeches,” she replied. 

“Bill will have to make a fire and hang 
you on the line.” 

“Tl go if I must. You go ahead and 
fish. I’ll come back when I dry out,” was 
her decision. 

“Sure you can find the way to camp?” 

She made a face at him as she waded to 
the bank. ‘Go on over and bite him,” she 
exhorted a fish which streaked past her. 

She climbed out on the rocks and grinned 
back at him and, slopping water at every 
step, trudged off. When she saw he was 
still watching, she threw off a shower of 
drops with a quick turn of her body. 

‘‘ Automatic fire-extinguisher,” she called 
back, and his laugh followed her. ‘That 
man has a nice laugh,” she confided to the 
woods. 

Bill received her with whoops of joy and 
derision. With a blanket about her, she sat 
before the fire while her things dried out, 
and he set himself to her entertainment. He 
was usually a silent man, but once or twice 
over the fire at night they had succeeded in 
unlocking his lips on some of his adventures 
in his gold-mining days. His colorful, cow- 
boy language delighted Bob. 

At first he had been a trifle shy of her, 
but, as the days went by, they became fast 
friends. He always referred to her as ‘“‘the 
little feller,’ and he admitted to Trent that 
she was “the best all-round woman-exhibit 
I ever see, bar none. They’re shifty crit- 
ters, most on ’em—no dependin’ on ’em,” 
he added. 

“You know how to make people very 
comfortable, Bill,” she said to him, as they 
sat by the fire. “Are you married?” 





While the storm raged outside, Barbara sat on a bunk with her feet drawn up out of the wet. Her eyes shone 
mountain-side in her?" she laughed, as the water poured in around the floor of the 
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“Not jest now,” he replied. 

“That means you have been, or you mean 
to be?” 

“T had a wife fer a while, but she lit out 
with a logger that played a fiddle.” 

“Did you just let her go?” 

“Sure, she was gone when I heerd ’bout it.” 

“That was tough.” 

“Oh, well, she didn’t like ranchin’—too 
slow fer her. She was brought up in a 
minin’-town, so natchally it did look slow 
to her out here. She was used to a killin’ or 
two on Sat’day nights.” He grinned. 

“Think of not liking it here!’”’ said Bob. 

“Wa’al, my likin’ ain’t your likin’, ye 
know. No two the same. If I cud ’a’ 
played the fiddle an’ had a hot temper, I 
might ’a’ had her yet.” 

“You don’t know where she is?” 

“Nope.” 

“Don’t you miss her?” 

“Not to notice.” 

“You didn’t have any children?” 

“Nope. Let’s talk bout somethin’ cheer- 
ful, like a lynchin’,” he suggested. She 
laughed and urged him on. 

He had just reached the climax of his 
adventure, when Paul approached the camp. 
Barbara was crouched beside the fire like 
a squaw, but her face was as absorbed as 
a child’s. Bill, pipe in hand, was in full 
swing. “I grabbed the feller round the 
middle, and I swong him over my head, 
and sot him down so hard it jarred his 
ancestors,” said he. Barbara’s laugh rang 
out at the phrase, and Paul stalked into 
the circle. 

“How’s the little feller?” he asked. 

“He has t’ stay in a barrel till his duds 
dry out,” Bill answered. “He forgot t’ 
hang his clothes on the hick’ry limb.” 

“T’ve had the time of my life listening to 
Bill. He knows more good stories than 
Chauncey Depew ever dreamed of.” 

“Listen at her. She’s stringin’ ye!” said 
Bill, embarrassed, but big with pride, as he 
strode off to take in her clothes. 

“Think you'll take cold?” asked Paul. 

“Cold? The only way a cold could get 
at me would be to bite me. I’m the wellest 
thing on earth.” 

“Broadway won’t know you, you’re so 
brown.” 

“Broadway? What is that?” 

“A state of mind,” he laughed. 


The days slid by with incredible swift- 


ness. They extended their holiday twice, 
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“to please Bill,” they said. He insisted on 
taking them on some expeditions saved for 
his choicest patrons. 

“T ain’t never took no woman on these 
trips,” he flattered Barbara, “I don’t never 
waste ’em on females.” 

But alas, the day came when a descent 
upon the cabin in the valley found a pile of 
letters awaiting them. 

“Shall we burn them without opening 
them?” Trent asked. 

“And never go back?” she challenged 
him. 

“And never go back,” he answered 
gravely. 

“Your proposition interests me,” she 
laughed, to lessen the tension. “This hate- 
ful thing is a call to rehearsal,” she said, 
holding it unopened to the light. 

“This is a summons from my party- 
leaders. I’ve expected it for days. What 
do you say, Barbara, work or—?”’ 

She looked at him for a long moment, then 
slit her envelop with a shake of the head. 
He lifted his brows slightly and followed 
her lead at once. 

“My call is for Monday. When is 
yours?” she asked presently. 

“Mine is urgent, but Monday in New 
York is soon enough. That means we leave 
here Friday morning.”’ 

“And this is Tuesday night. Let’s go 
up once more tomorrow. We can come 
down Thursday night and pack in half an 
hour. Let’s say good-by to it up there.” 

““Good-by to what?” 

“To the mountains,” she said quickly. 

So it was decided, and they set out the 
next day on the last climb. The weather 
was uncertain, but Bob would hear of no 
postponement. 

“Does it seem years to you since the day 
we first came up?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

“Tt is just as if we had always spent our 
days like this, as if we always would,” she 
continued. 

“Would you like that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
Would you?” 

He made no answe: for a minute. Then: 
“Probably not. We have our work to do.” 

As the day wore on, and they went higher 
and higher, the clouds began to gather. 
Thunder rumbled, far away at first, then 
nearer. 

“Storm comin’,” said Bill, whose eyes 
had been following the clouds for some time. 


I suppose not. 
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“Good! That’s the one thing we have 
missed—a big storm in the mountains,” 
cried Bob. 

“Well, ye’re goin’ t’ git it.” 

“Ts there any danger, Bill?” asked Trent. 

“‘Mebbe there is, an’ mebbe there ain’t.” 

“How far are we from shelter?”’ 

“There’s a loggin’-shack *bout five miles 
up. We’d better hop along some an’ git to 
it, fer when that there thing busts, it’s goin’ 
t’ tear things up some.” 

They followed his example and pushed 
the ponies into a run whenever they could. 
The beasts scrambled up the high grades 
as if they scented the danger and under- 
stood. The clouds grew blacker and blacker. 

“They bubble out of a huge caldron,” 
said Bob, pointing with her crop. 

“The devil is stoking,” Trent answered. 

Lightning began to crack across the sky, 
like fiery lashes of a whip. Bob reined in 
to watch it. 

“Come on, Bob, hurry!”’ Trent ordered. 
“This is no stage-storm; it’s the real thing.” 

The wind began to rise, in intermittent 
gusts at first, then steadier, stronger, as if 
released from all restraint. The aspen-trees 
and the ash, bending to the earth in grace- 
ful salutation, fascinated Bob. A big tree- 
trunk snapped somewhere, and they heard 
it fall, with a noise like a groan. 

“ Requiescat in pace,” murmured the girl. 

“Hurry up, folks, it’s after us,” shouted 
Bill. . 

Barbara laughed, a quick, short sound of 
excitement and pleasure. They put their 
ponies to the hard run, sparing them for 
neither climb nor descent. Barbara scarcely 
guided hers; she let him pick his sure way 
up the trail, while she looked off at the 
majesty below. Little whirlwinds of dust 
and stones and loose earth enveloped them. 
The mountains seemed to rock about them; 
the noise of wind and thunder made speech 
impossible. 

Bill pointed to the shack above, and they 
made one last frantic scramble for it. As 
Bill leaped down and flung open the door 
of the shack, the fury broke. Trent lifted 
Bob off and ran into the cabin with her,, 
while Bill hurried the ponies to shelter. 
Paul tried to shut the door against the wind. 

“No, no! Let it be. It’s glorious to be 
part of it!”’ cried Bob. She tried to stand 
in the door, but the wind tossed her aside 
as if she were a leaf. She beckoned Paul to 
stand behind her and hold her upright 
against it. It was like a war of worlds. 
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“Here, you, shet that door,” shouted 
Bill, as he rushed in. ‘The wind will blow 
this shack off here like a peanut-shell, first 
thing ye know.” 

He and Paul were just able to get the 
door shut with Barbara helping them. Crash 
followed crash, and a hurricane of wind 
rushed over them. Mountains were blurred 
in the distant rain; mountains were bared in 
the lightning-flashes. Then came the down- 
pour. The rain deluged. It leaped out of 
the sky and pierced the earth, like javelins 
in flight. 

The two men busied themselves trying to 
fit an old wash-boiler into the one window 
to keep out the torrent. Barbara watched 
them and laughed. She was so excited she 
could scarcely contain herself. She would 
have gone out into it if she could have out- 
witted the men. They stuffed every avail- 
able thing around the walls, trying to make 
the shack as water-proof as possible, but the 
water poured in where the walls met the 
floor. 

“‘Wa’al, the rain ‘ull shet off the wind, 
anyhow. This here shack ain’t built fer 
keeps,” opined Bill. 

“Do you think she’s seaworthy, Bill, if 
we float down the mountain-side in her?” 
laughed Bob. 

“The little feller thinks this here is a 
Sunday-school picnic,” said Bill to Trent. 

Barbara sat on a bunk with her feet drawn 
up out of the wet. Her eyes shone like stars 
in the light of the candle Bill had lighted. 

“You look like a Sibyl,” Trent said to her. 

“T feel like a lady in the Ark. Let’s elect 
Bill as Noah—sort of a commander-in- 
chief.” 

“What are we, the Walrus and the Car- 
penter?” asked Trent. 

“No! Don’t you remember? 


‘The animals walked in, two by two, 
The elephant and the kangaroo. 


“That’s us!” 

The men laughed at her. She slid off the 
bunk and went to peer out the crack left 
in the window by the inadequate shape of 
the boiler. The storm shrieked now like a 
banshee. 

““Mought as well eat as anything,’ 
Bill. 

“Oh, no! Not in the face of that!’’ Bob 
objected. 

“‘Can’t do nuthin’ else,” said Bill. “It’s 
a pesky shame we can’t make no coffee.” 

“But look, Bill, look what that’s mak- 
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ing,”’ called Barbara, as the lightning blazed 
out. 

““Makin’ a durn lot of noise,” he com- 
plained. 

She turned her horrified face on him. 

“Superman!” breathed Paul in her ear. 

In the end the earthmen conquered, and 
they all sat down to sardines, crackers, and 
cheese. 

“Is this good for all night, Bill?” Trent 
asked. 

“T ain’t no pruphut,” grunted the ranch- 
man. 

Little by little the sound of the aerial 
artillery died away. 

“He’s calling them off, the god of war. 
What’s his name?” she asked Trent. 

“Thor, isn’t it? Weren’t you frightened 
at all?” he asked her curiously. 

“No, it was worth all the dull days I ever 
spent in my life! I know how to go out 
now, Paul, if the time ever comes. Up 
here, in a storm, in glorious destruction.” 

“You queer, uncanny Celt!” he said with 
a shiver. 

Later they opened the door and ventured 
out a few feet to some rocks. The earth was 
blotted out in a blackness as of the void be- 
fore God spoke. Not a star shone in the 
overhanging darkness. They peered off 
into opaque nothingness. The silence was 
thick and tangible. Presently Barbara felt 
for Paul’s hand and clung to it. They 
stood so for a space of time, silent. 

“T’m ready now to go back down. There 
is nothing more to learn up here. I know 
His peace and His wrath,” she said softly. 

Paul’s hand tightened on hers. “Life 
seems simpler, somehow—and greater,” he 
replied, “‘much greater.” 
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ONDAY found them back in New 

York. As they drove from the sta- 

tion to the hotel, they watched the passing 
panorama in silence. 

“Tt seems a trifle dwarfed, doesn’t it?” 
Barbara asked finally. 

“Yes. New York needs an occasional 
dose of absence to keep the perspective 
true,”’ he smiled. 

They both looked about the hotel living- 
room with a sense of strangeness. The maid 
had everything in order; the room was full 
of flowers. 

“T can’t seem to remember why we clutter 
up with so many luxuries,” Barbara sighed. 
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“Are you a little sorry that you slit that 
envelop?” he asked her quizzically. 

“No! Are you?” 

“T had more to leave behind than you 
did.” 

She looked her surprise. 

“T left the best playmate I ever had, up 
there in those hills.” 

“You mean Bill?” she asked almost 
impudently. 

““T mean the ‘little feller.’” 

“You might ask him to visit you.” 

“No, he belongs to the hills and to a hey- 
day-holiday. I doubt if Barbara Garratry 
would care for him.” 

“]’m rather fond of nice boys.” 

““Somehow, I can’t think of him in a New 
York hotel.” 

“T’ve suffered a loss, too. I had to ex- 
change a big, boy chum for just a plain gar- 
den-variety of governor.” 

“T wonder if that big boy and ‘the little 
feller’ will ever play again?” 

“We're getting sentimental,” laughed Bob. 


The next morning brought work. Paul 
was off to his office at nine, and Bob was 
due at the theater an hour later. He 
stopped at her door to say good morning. 

“T seem to recall a great many truisms 
about the joy of honest work,” he said. 

“‘Flapdoodle,”’ she nodded, “the stuff 
that dreams are made of.” 

‘““No! Speeches, not dreams,” said he. 

For a few days each of them felt cramped; 
they shifted the old burden of the day’s 
work uneasily, to get it comfortable; but 
routine broke down resistance in the end, 
and they fell in step with their tasks. 

Paul was driven to the limit every min- 
ute. He came to the hotel to sleep; that 
was about all. Their visits were hurried 
and unsatisfactory. Bob kept in touch with 
his plans and his movements as well as she 
could, but her own days were trying. ‘The 
late fall heat was exhausting, and rehearsing 
always tried her soul. 

“You act like a balky pony, Barbara 
Garratry,” she said to herself impatiently. 
“T wish Bill Hawkins were here to give you 
a good ‘jawin’.” 

Paul appeared at her door one night at 
seven, hot, tired, harassed. ‘Please say 
you’re not busy tonight,” he pleaded. 

“I’m not busy tonight,” she repeated 
obligingly. 

“Let’s go have dinner on a roof some- 
where—a city mountain-top.” 





In tl 





In the garden atop the Biltmore, Barbara and Paul gazed once more over New York. « Lights burst out slowly 
here, there; then the whole upper Way was white with electric radiance. “It has » certain 
grandeur, too,” said Barbara, comparing it with the mountains 
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“Delighted.. Are you speaking any- 
where?” 

“Ves! Not until late, though.” 

“May I come?” 

“Oh, no! I don’t know why I dread to 
have you in my audience, but I do.” 

“T’m the only person in New York who 
hasn’t heard you speak,” she complained. 
“Maybe you think I couldn’t understand 
your speeches.” 

“Maybe I’m afraid you'll find out how 
much of them you write,” he laughed. 

They went to the garden on top of the 
Biltmore, securing a table as far away from 
people as possible. They looked off over 
the roofs below, which in the half-light took 
on romantic outlines of mosques and mina- 
rets and colored domes. The twin spires of 
St. Patrick were, as usual, mistily dominat- 
ing the panorama. Lights burst slowly 
here, there; then the whole upper Way was 
white with electric radiance. 

“Tt has a certain grandeur, too,” said 
Barbara. 

He nodded acquiescence, reading her 
thought. ‘It inspires and stimulates you, 
but it never rests you. I wonder why one’s 
kind is so exhausting,” he added, looking 
around the garden, now full to the last seat. 
The chatter, the raised voices, the laughter, 
the whir of electric-fans, all taxed tired 
nerves to the snapping-point. Barbara 
caught his weary look. 

“Do you use all that force we stored up in 
the hills?” he asked. 

“Of course. It’s like a reserve army 
to a hard-pressed general. Let me tell 
you how I use it. I can plunge into the 
calm that lies out there in the mountains 
just as surely as I stepped into the pool 
that night. I lie down in it, I drink it, I 
steep myself in it, and I come out refreshed 
and renewed.” 

“What is the actual mental process?” 
he asked her, evidently interested. 

“T pick out some place which gave me 
pleasure. For instance, I put myself on 
my back, as I lay the first night we camped. 
I look at the stars, then I close my eyes and 
breathe in all the odors of woods and earth. 
It’s like a trance. I transport myself bodily 
through my mind. It’s a trick of imagina- 
tion.” 

“T'll try it. Have you had a busy day?” 

“Very. I can’t get interested. I want 
to go fishing,”’ she complained. 

“Other ‘little fellers’ have made that 
complaint,” he laughed. 
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“T’ve had bad news, too.” 

He leaned toward her quickly. 

“We are to open in Boston,” she added. 

“No!” in protest. 

“T have to leave Sunday.” 

“You don’t like Boston? You don’t 
want to go?” 

“No, I don’t want to go,” she confessed. 

“Why?” he questioned eagerly. 

“Tt’s more comfortable here.”’ 

“Oh!” 

“You'll be glad to have me out of the 
way, no doubt, while you are so busy,” 
she continued. 

“On the contrary, I rarely see you, but 
I like to think that you are here. Selfish, 
man point of view, isn’t it?” 

‘Boston is almost suburban, if you could 
find the time—” 

“T may come?” 

She nodded. 

“‘T’ll find the time,”’ he declared. 


Sunday she left for a month’s absence 
from New York. She did not disguise from 
herself that, mixed with her very real re- 
luctance to go, was a certain relief. She 


wanted time and solitude in which to think 
out several problems that confronted her. 


First and most important, she wanted to 
discover just how much of a part Paul 
Trent had come to play in her days. 
Relieved entirely from the influence of 
his personality, she intended to free herself 
from him, to look at him, as well as at her- 
self, impersonally. He had hurried away 
from a meeting to see her off. She felt that 
his mind was still with the problems he had 
left, for it certainly was not with her. His 
farewell was as casual as if she had been 
going to Brooklyn for the evening. It had 
piqued her a little. Then, angry at herself 
for wanting him anything else but casual, 
she had punished him with an indifference 
which a more astute student of women 
would have detected as being overplayed. 
She sighed over the growing complexity 
of the situation. Why could it not always 
be as simple and natural as it had been in 
the mountains. Love exacts so high a 
price—and yet when she thought what 
Paul’s love might mean in her life! 
Monday was too busy to permit of in- 
trospection. Rehearsal in a new theater 
filled the morning. The maid had the 
rooms settled when she came back to the 
hotel. By the time Bob had her walk, a 
rest, and a light dinner, it was time to go to 
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the theater again. She found her dressing- 
room full of Killarney roses, with a telegram 
of good wishes from Paul. “Irish roses will 
have to do. I wish I could fill the place 
with mountain-laurel,” he had wired. 

She was both touched and pleased. She 
knew he had taken time and thought from 
his busy day, and it gave her a thrill of hap- 
piness. She entirely forgave him for his 
indifference to their parting. 

It was enough to key her performance to 
a high note of joy, which her audience felt 
at once. She was the very essence of youth 
and gaiety, and she danced into their rock- 
bound New England hearts, just as she had 
into the more hospitable hearts of Broad- 
way. There was no withstanding her. It 
was a triumph, if an audience which re- 
mained ten minutes after the last curtain 
to clap and recall her was any criterion of 
approbation. 

When she was dressing, the manager 
came to her door to congratulate her. 

“Yes,” she said, “they liked it. But I’m 
not going to extend the run.” 

“Why not, if the money’s rollin’ in?” 

“T don’t care if it is. I want to get back 
to New York.” 

“You Irish are all crazy,” he lamented 
with the Hebraic patience of one whose gods 
were all outraged. ‘‘She don’t care for the 
money. Shelikes New York,” he mocked her. 

“Well, don’t cry about it,” she said. 

Friends, old and new, came back to see 
her. She was surrounded and adored, be- 
sought for dinners, suppers, and teas. She 
thanked them, she temporized, she was 
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graciousness itself, but in the end she got 
rid of them all. 

“Tf they’d only let me alone,” she grum- 
bled to her maid, as the last one reluctantly 
departed. “I’m tired and hungry. Do 
hurry up,” she added impatiently. 

All at once it occurred to Bob that her 
erstwhile haste to be dressed when Paul 
arrived was unnecessary tonight. With a 
sudden acute sense of loneliness, she led the 
way to the hotel. 

When she asked for her key, the clerk 
said that New York would call at eleven 
thirty. She hurried to her room, her heart 
beating, and, as she opened the door, the 
telephone rang. She flew to it. 

“Yes! yes! Paul!” she said, and scarcely 
knew her own voice. “Yes, great success. 
I was wonderful, thanks to you.” 

“To me?” came his astonished question. 

“Yes, I was happy about the flowers and 
the telegram. It sang in my playing. The 
audience got the benefit. I thank you on 
behalf of the audience,” she laughed. “Tell 
me about your day.” 

She listened attentively with occasional 
questions. “Everything’s all right, then? 
You mean you miss me? I can’t be sorry 
for that.” 

They talked for several minutes before 
he said good night, and Barbara hung up 
the receiver, smiling. She crossed the room 
to throw off her cloak, and confronted her- 
self in the mirror. 

“Why, Barbara Garratry,” said she, 
“how can you look like that after a Boston 
opening?” 


The last instalment of The Dual Alliance will appear in the September issue. 


“The Seed of the Righteous” 


is one of the most interesting stories ever published by Good House- 
keeping just because it is about the best story ever written 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


It is a love story pure and simple—just the kind that everybody likes 
to read, for the girl is young and pretty, and the man is young and 
strong, and you can not possibly say how it will end until you get the 


last instalment. It keeps you guessing all the way. Tested for merit, 
it must be rated 18 K. As to popularity, we are confident it will 
‘pull’ ninety-eight percent. In other words, it is a rarely good story, 
one that you will not willingly miss after it 


Begins in the September Issue 
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Don'ts tor the Dog Days 


By Harvey W. 


O call the heated term in August 
“dog days” is a serious reflection 
on the dog. Most people who 
hear the phrase, “‘dog days,” do 
not think of Sirius, but of the poor canine 
that bays at the moon. I have heard it said 
that August weather was called “dog days” 
because dogs were apt to go mad at that 
period. In point of fact, rabies is not a 
disease of seasons, but of contagion and in- 
fection. The dog who is not bitten is no 
more apt to go mad in August than he is in 
January. Although the days are shortened 
in August, and the sun is losing in his fight, 
they are, nevertheless, the most trying days 
of the year for those who are unable to 
recline in the shade of a wide-spreading tree 
or dally with the delights of the seashore. 
There are many of us office-husbands and 
housewives who, by reason of good or bad 
fortune, according to the point of view, 
must stay at home. What can we do to 
mitigate the heat of August and ensure 
good health? 

First of all, we-should try to forget that 
these are August days. At least half of 
human suffering is invited, coddled, do- 
mesticated, pampered, petted, solicited. 
The one who complains most of the heat is 
usually the one who has the least cause. 
You don’t often hear the hod-carrier or the 
binder of wheat complain about the heat. 
The man who is doing work is too busy to 
remember the weather. It is the idle who 
complain; fortunately, perhaps, it is the 
idle who suffer most. 
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Sunstroke is a condition of sudden pros- 
tration, resulting in loss of consciousness, 
pressure upon the brain, high temperature, 
difficulty in breathing, and general paralysis 
of glandular action. It is usually produced 
not so much by heat as by a dimin- 
ished vitality. Those who eat too much, 
or drink too much, or smoke too much, or 
do anything in excess of the normal are apt 
to suffer from the heat in this serious way 
if their vitality has been greatly lowered. 
The vigorous person in good health, prop- 
erly nourished, temperate in the use of cold 
water, and a total abstainer from most 
other beverages, will come through the 
heated term without danger. We some- 
times forget that August represents the 
happy period between the decline of the 
typhoid fever of the year before and the 
beginning for the next year. It is the pe- 
riod between the rose-colds of June and the 
hay-fever of September, as well as the pe- 
riod when rheumatism and its attendant 
evils are at a minimum. We do not appre- 
ciate the blessings of August as we should, 
but we do magnify its inconveniences. 

There is a simple rule of life which, while 
particularly applicable to August, may be 
regarded as directing for the rest of the year. 
In one word that rule is “temperance.” 
Overeating is one of the most frequent 
causes of ill health in August, for August is 
the month of great plenty. The harvests 
are ripening, fruits and vegetables are at 
their maximum of plenty. The temptations 
to overeat are many. For this reason, 
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the importance of practising temperance 
should not be forgotten. August is the 
month above all others when the so-called 
ice-cold beverage flourishes. The quanti- 
ties of ice-tea that some people consume are 
astounding. Not only. is the temperature 
of the drink threatening, but tea itself is 
not by any means the harmless thing which 
most people suppose, and especially does 
it cease to be harmless when taken in ex- 
cessive quantities. 

The soda-fountain also is frequented, 
and while I am no enemy of the soda-foun- 
tain, I should not forget to caution against 
the using of sirups that are too sweet and 
of flavors that are threatening; especially 
should the drinkers at the soda-fountain 
be protected against “soft drinks” which 
contain added alkaloids. Cocain has gone 
by the board, but caffein still flourishes at the 
soda-fountain. The soft drink should be re- 
freshing, not nerve-stimulating. The juices 
of citrous fruits are especially valued for soft 
drinks. Lemonade, orangeade, and limeade 
present citric acid in combination with potash 
or lime, or in a free state, in a form most ac- 
ceptable in hot weather. To be sure, there 
is nothing cooling in citric acid. We call 
the drink cooling because of its low tempera- 
ture. There is no kind of a drug that I 
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know of that can reduce temperature with- 
out seriously threatening the health and 
even life. The term “cooling” applied to 
a drink is a misnomer unless confined 
solely to the tempera- 
ture of the beverage. 
Usually these soft 
drinks are consumed too 
rapidly. A large / 
volume of ice-cold \ a 
liquid necessarily ~ is 
chills the walls of ij} 
the stomach, and A iS 
this is naturally fol- oy .% 
lowed bya reaction, rf A” 
which leaves IN 53 
a condition 
worse than ™ J 
at first. The H/ 
causes of this jf N 
unfortunate re- 
sult are almost en- 
tirely eliminated if the 
cooling drinks are 
sipped slowly or taken 
in small quantities 
through a straw. The 
prevailing fault of cit- 
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rous drinks is the excessive amount of sugar 
used in their preparation. Those who desire 
such drinks for the maximum good they 
can do should limit the quantity of sugar 
used in them. There are many other soft 
drinks besides those made with citrous 
juices. The armament of the soda-foun- 
tain is truly formidable. Phosphoric acid 
is often. employed as the acid-element, 
and this is frequently mixed with egg as 
in the well-known egg-phosphate. I doubt 
the wisdom of. taking so strong an acid 
as phosphoric in this indiscriminate way. 
There is a whole army of “pops” and 
other beverages waiting to tempt the eye 
and the purse of the customer. Most of 
these are composed of harmless mate- 
rials or at least of materials which, if 
they have any medicinal value, have it 
in a very small degree. Root-beers, sarsa- 
parillas, and similar compounds are types 
of this kind of drink which can be regarded, 
when properly made, as entirely harmless, 
especially for grown people. 

The diet in August is of supreme impor- 
tance. No one would deliberately cuddle 
up to a hot stove on a warm summer day, 
and yet we very often do worse when we 
sit down at the table, for we build a fire in- 
side of ourselves from which there is no 
escape. Less heat-giving food is needed 
than in the winter, when we must fortify 
ourselves against the cold and when we 
usually exercise more vigorously .), 


The working man is usually too busy to notice 

the heat; it is the people who have nothing else to 

do that fret and fume about the weather. Per- 

haps it is only fair that they should be the ones 
to suffer most 
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and so need more “steam.” The kind of 
food eaten in summer should be quite differ- 
ent, and nature points the way with her 
usual wise adaptation to human needs. 
Sweets, oils, meats, and rich, greasy foods 
of all kinds are to be slighted and the 
emphasis put on the fresh succulent vege- 
tables and juicy acid fruits. Any excess of 
protein should be carefully avoided in hot 
weather. It is a food that insists on being 
burned, whether one is active or at rest. Let 
us “slow down” our speed, put less fuel in the 
furnace, and partake of the “tonics”’ that na- 
ture furnishes in the laxative and acid prin- 
ciples of fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
lemon, the grape, the pineapple, the peach, 
and the berries, not forgetting the dande- 
lion greens, spinach, and lettuce, and the 
value of eggs, fish, and poultry in place of 
animal meats. 

Adapting ourselves intelligently to na- 
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ture’s changes .will do away with much 
physicking and dosing, to the profit of every 
one but the nostrum-vender. So, upon the 
whole, I may say that August is not nearly 
so much of a bugaboo as we suppose. 

The psychology of hot weather is most 
important. August has a bad name; every- 
body abuses it, when, in point of fact, if we 
should strike the proper attitude, there are 
few months which afford greater conven- 
ience or greater prospects of enjoyment. 
There is a feeling of contentment and satis- 
faction in the passing of the summer, the 
ripening of the crops, the haze of the atmos- 
phere, the music of the katydid, and the 
signs of old age, which the summer wears. 
August has not been treated fairly by the 
poets and the romancers. So I have wanted 
to say these words in defense of it, the most 
generous, the most hopeful, the most ful- 
filling of the summer trio. 


Paints vs. Wall-Papers 


By Harvey W. 


O decry the longing for adornment 
is a useless kicking against the 
pricks. We like to have our 


houses fitted up not only as con- 
veniently, but also as attractively as possible. 
However, it is folly entirely to overlook san- 
itary and healthful considerations when 
choosing furnishings and interior decora- 


tions. It is, for example, important that 
the decorations and colorings of our homes 
should be as free as possible from injurious 
substances. Again, wall-coverings should be 
chosen for their sanitary as much as for their 
artistic qualities. Now, the question hav- 
ing recently come up as to whether it is 
not advisable to use paint on walls instead 
of paper, it is proper to ask, What are the 
relative merits of these two forms of wall- 
covering? 

In the first place, what can be said for 
and against wall-paper? Wall-papers have 
long been the subject of suspicion, largely 
because of the gorgeous dyes which they 
often contain. Popular impression had it 
that these colors, and particularly green, 
contained a large amount of arsenic. This 
belief is exaggerated, but not untrue. 
Some years ago an examination of 537 
different samples of wall-paper disclosed 
the fact that nearly all contained some 
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arsenic. However, more than ninety per- 
cent of these had less than one tenth of a 
grain per square-yard, and a majority of 
those having more than this amount were 
of foreign make. If we are to have per- 
fectly sanitary wall-papers, they should 
contain no arsenic, but, on the whole, with 
such a small amount usually present, it 
may be said that very little danger from 
arsenic poisoning is now to be feared from 
the wall-papers ordinarily in use. 

Although wall-papers can not be en- 
tirely ruled out on this score, which 
has loomed so large in the public mind, 
still, from another sanitary angle they 
deserve some condemnation. Wall-paper 
is easily abraded. A bump or blow of any 
kind easily roughens the paper and breaks 
off light particles which float through the 
air. Then, too, the abrasion becomes a 
resting place for dust and disease-germs. 
Moreover, paper is usually fuzzy, and this 
sort of a surface is an excellent lodgment 
for any bacteria. 

Most wall-papers are put on with a paste 
containing starch, dextrin, and glue. Many 
insects and bacterial organisms thrive on 
these materials, even if they are perfectly 
dry. It is no mere theory, but a proved 
fact, that germs may persist for years in 





The soda-fountain itself is not bad; it is the use we make of it that is wrong 


a room, even 
behind wall- 
paper, and 
then be freed 
when the paper is removed for repapering. 

A few years ago, when I visited the New 
York State Cancer Laboratory in Buffalo, 
I was told of the conclusive proof that had 
been obtained as to the endemic occurrence 
of cancer in animals; that is to say, proof 
that cancer was transmitted to healthy 
animals by placing them in cages in which 
mice affected with cancer had been kept. 
In one case, in 1903, a given cage con- 
tained one or two mice with tumors; in 


1904 from twenty-five to thirty mice with 
tumors were removed from the same cage, 
and when, in an endeavor to prevent this 


development, the stock was entirely 
changed, putting in twelve adult, healthy 
mice from an entirely different source, 
three or four tumors developed during the 
following winter. Other cases are quoted, 
and prove conclusively the necessity of 
complete sterilization of rooms occupied 
by patients afflicted with this disease. 
This experience also emphasizes the neces- 
sity for wall and floor treatment that shall 
reduce to a minimum the danger of har- 
boring disease germs in dust, cracks, and 
crevices. Who may say that other germ 
diseases, like tuberculosis, diphtheria, and 
scarlet fever, as well as cancer, may not 
lurk in the dry crevices of walls and floors, 
or be preserved behind wall-papers to be- 
come living and dangerous again when 
accident or time has set them free? 

If the wall-paper seems to have its draw- 
backs, what, then, of paint as a mural 
finish? This question is partially answered 
when I say that it depends on the paint. 
The danger in various industries of lead 
poisoning has caused us to be averse to 
using anything containing lead. Thus, 


Nerve-stimulating drinks, too rapid gulping down of ice-cold potions, and 
the use of too sweet sirups are to be avoided. Taken slowly and in moder- 
ation. most of the soda-fountain s offerings are virtually harmless for adults 


paint containing lead at once sounds its 
warning. As a matter of fact, lead is a 
subtle poison and, above all: others, a 
cumulative one; that is, it collects little by 
little in the system until a sufficient 
quantity is gathered together to have, in 
many cases, serious effects. Zinc, however, 
unless in very large amounts, is non- 
poisonous. Thus, a zinc paint, from a 
sanitary point of view, is better for indoor 
use. Zinc paints do not withstand the 
elements as well as lead, but for interior 
finishing this fact loses its significance. 
Lead paints may be used outdoors without 
danger of poisoning. 

As compared with wall-paper, the tex- 
ture of paint has everything in its favor. 
Its surface is smooth and may readily be 
washed with either water and soap or a 
disinfectant. Also, in the case of paints, 
there is less danger of abrasion than there 
is in the case of papers. In lead paints the 
drying-oil (linseed) forms a tough holding 
envelop which is not easily abraded. Thus, 
even if lead paint is used, the danger of 
lead particles flying through the air and 
entering the body is greatly diminished by 
reason of the character of the drying-oil. 
Not only is it a fraud to substitute a cheaper 
oil with inferior drying qualities for linseed- 
oil, but, in addition to this, it is a distinct 
threat to health, for such oils in drying do 
not hold the lead so firmly as does a gen- 
uine linseed-oil. 

In choosing between paint and wall-paper 
the following, then, seem to be the pros and 
cons of the argument: whichever wall- 
covering is selected, there need be little 
fear of poisoning from either lead in the 
paint or arsenic in the paper; the rough 
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finish of the paper and its ease of abrasion 
militate against it; the smooth finish of the 
paint and its firmness are points in its favor. 
From a purely sanitary standpoint, there- 
fore, paint rather than wall-paper appears 
to bea slightly more desirable wall-covering. 

However, the precaution must always be 
observed not to hurry into freshly papered 
or painted rooms. Always wait until 
thorough drying has taken place; for paint 
this requires a much greater time than for 
paper. Before occupying it, a freshly 
painted room should be left open to the 
circulation of air as long as possible, thus 
allowing the odor of the paint to disappear. 
It is dangerous to rush into a newly con- 
structed house with fresh plastering, fresh 
paint,andfreshpaper. Sufficient time should 
be allowed for everything toripenand to dry. 

Paints are now offered which give as 
great a variety of tint as the wall-papers 
themselves and at the same time freedom 
from the florid decoration which so often 
spoils the effect of an otherwise good paper. 
The painted walls are free of decoration, 
but the plain surface may be varied, so 
that the ceilings and the borders and the 
walls are all harmonious. 

The ceilings as a rule should be white 
or light-colored, while the walls may be 
pale-buff or blue, and in the library and 
reading-rooms a greenish tint is softer to 
the eye. Soft-toned French gray is well 
suited to sleeping-chambers. Where the 
doors are made of hard wood, no paint of any 
kind need be employed—only oil and varnish 
to bring out thegrain of the wood. Even soft 
wood interior finishes, such as doors and win- 


What is eaten and how much play a big part in bodily comfort during hot weather. One can not 
persist in stuffing the most heating foods into the stomach and expect to keep cool” 
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dow-casings, maay be very effectively treated 
by varnishes and stains alone. In many 
instances, doors, panels, all base-boards, 
and interior trimmings may be painted 
with white enamel with excellent effect. 

In the laying of. floors, only the best 
seasoned lumber should be employed so 
that cracks will not be formed by further 
drying. At the same time, it is not advisable 
to use kiln-dried material until it has been 
stored in a dry place long enough to acquire 
a normal amount of moisture. If a floor 
is made with fresh, kiln-dried wood, the 
advent of the rainy season or the scrubbing- 
brush may cause it to buckle. I am speak- 
ing of wood floors because they are, in 
my opinion, the best—better than tiling, 
better than any kind of cement. They 
can be more artistically arranged, are softer 
to the feet, and, in general, are more de- 
sirable in every way. The cracks or crevices 
in the floor, when made in the manner 
described, would be of a minimum size and 
can be still further obscured by wax or a 
similar substance carefully worked into 
them. By means of oils and special appli- 
cations, the floor may be kept fresh-looking 
and sanitary, so that it will not be the 
lurking-place of any disease germs. The 
running-board should be carefully ad- 
justed to the floor, so that cracks and 
crevices are not left in which the dust and 
germs may lurk. All of these points are 
most important in the construction of a 
home and still more so in the building of a 

hospital, where the utmost sani- 

tary precautions are necessary. 
And here it is significant 
that paints are always 

used instead of pa- 


~& per. Painted walls 


may be washed 






frequently 
with antisep- 
tic solutions, 
and hygienic 
conditions 
maintained. 
Pap -e.r $, 
cracks, and 
crevices are im- 
portant sources 
of infection 
and may threat- 
en injury to 
the health unless 
careful attention 
is paid to them. 








Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 
swer, if the writer’s name and address are added. Occasionally, however, a matter of general 
importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appear here. 


PASTEURIZED MILK 


What of the effectiveness and desirability of Getencnt 
milk as a food for babies? Does the method kill germs? 
The local doctor does not approve of pasteurization, but 
the dairy conditions in a small town are not sanitary, the 
cows are not tested for tuberculosis, and I hesitate to give 
the raw milk as advised, especially as the child (twenty 
months old) is so well. I keep the milk at 160 degrees for 
thirty minutes. Is that sufficient to kill all germs? 


WW. B. C., Tennessee. 

I agree with your physician that pure, raw milk 
is better for a baby than pasteurized milk, though 
on this point there is no little difference of opinion 
among experts. My own baby gets milk direct from 
my own farm, unpasteurized. I do think, however, 
that if there is any doubt as to the health of the 
cows, or the sanitary conditions under which the 
milk is produced and handled, pasteurization is the 
less threatening of the two dangers and should be 
adopted. If your child is healthy, and your local 
milk-supply is dubious, I should certainly not ad- 
vise you to make any change. It is held that keep- 
ing milk at 145 to 155 degrees for twenty minutes 
will kill all disease germs. Many experts believe that 
long heating or higher temperature affects the milk 
unfavorably. Under your conditions, especially dur- 
ing the hot weather, pasteurization would seem to be 
the safer course, but I should make every effort to 
obtain milk from a tuberculin tested cow, so handled 
that it could be safely fed without such treatment. 


BEET-SUGAR FOR JELLIES 


If there is no chemical difference between cane- and beet- 
sugar, why is it that cane-sugar will “jell,” and beet-sugar 
will not, in jelly making? This is not only my personal ex- 
perience, but that of many housewives of my acquaintance. 
We all have to have cane-sugar for jelly-making. 


F. W. B., Iowa. 

This theory that beet-sugar is inferior for pre- 
serving and jelly-making is a very persistent one, 
but no reason is known for such an effect. Jelly- 
making properties depend upon the acidity of the 
juice and upon certain pectin bodies found in the 
apple and quince especially, which are gum-like and 
viscous, and promote the jelly-making. The sugar 
could have no bearing on the problem unless alkalis 
which counteracted the acids were left in it, and 
this is highly improbable in a refined product. We 
can not but feel that these variations have been due 
to some other cause. Fruits vary in their jellying 
power from year to year, and from time to time, 
with the season, degree of ripeness, and the 
like, and it is not safe to jump at a conclusion 
of this kind. Also, only the best quality of beet- 
sugar, the thoroughly refined article, is to be com- 
pared with the cane-sugar. In Farmers’ Bulletin 
329, issued by the Department of Agriculture, there 
is a résumé of tests made at the California Experi- 
ment Station, using beet-sugar and cane-sugar for 
canning, preserving, and jelly-making. The results 
of this carefully conducted experiment showed con- 
clusively that the two sugars gave equally satisfac- 
tory results. The report states that “the jelly in 
each case was as clear as it is possible for jelly to be, 
and not the slightest difficulty was experienced in 
the making of it.” 


WHAT IS “IMITATION WHOLE-WHEAT FLOUR”? 


I enclose some whole-wheat flour, which is marked “ imi- 
tation’’ on the package, and would like to know what con- 
stitutes the imitation. G. H. S., New Jersey. 


This material contains nothing but wheat prod- 
ucts and is not injurious in any way. The imitation 
of the true whole wheat (made by grinding the 
wheat-berry in toto, adding nothing and taking 
nothing away) consists in mixing together in ap- 
proximately natural proportions a low grade flour 
and bran, and gives a product from which some of 
the high grade flour has been removed. Such a mix- 
ture is nutritious, containing a goodly amount of 
mineral ingredients and protein, but it is not so 
high-grade nor so well-balanced a product as the 
true whole wheat, nor is it worth as much money 
For these reasons, it should be plainly labeled so as 
to compete fairly with the other grades of flour. 


ASPIRIN 


I have been taking aspirin-tablets as a headache remedy, 
and would you kindly tell me if they are safe to take, and 
if they have an injurious effect upon the heart 


J. R. K., California. 

Aspirin is acetyl-salicylic acid, and is said to mini- 
mize the undesirable side-effects of salicylic acid, 
because, in this new form, it passes through the 
stomach unchanged, decomposition not taking place 
until it reaches the intestines. It does not have the 
heart-depressant effects of the usual headache 
“‘dopes,”’ and is useful in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
and allied ills. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that self-medication, especially if 
continuous, is always undesirable. Besides the 
direct effect of the drug, there is the side-issue that 
a palliative for pain is being taken, and the cause 
of the trouble ignored, so that the patient may go 
from worse to worse. I fear that the women of the 
country are taking aspirin too freely and continu- 
ously, and without medical advice. Aside from this 
warning, we may honestly say that it is to be pre- 
ferred for occasional use to the acetinilid products. 


SPAGHETTI VERSUS MEAT 

In an advertisement of spaghetti which appeared in a 
local newspaper it was claimed that this food contains four 
times the nutriment of meat by weight. Is this possible? 
The importance of such a fact, if true, could only be ex- 
pressed in very large figures. But how are people to know? 

C. M. K., Missouri. 

Good spaghetti is a highly nutritious food, and 
attention has been called in “‘1oor Tests’’ to the 
desirability of using it more frequently. Cooked 
with cheese it is an almost ideally balanced ration. 
Such a claim as is made in the advertisement, 
however, is misleading. It would be approxi- 
mately exact to say that you get the same amount 
of nutriment for one-fourth ‘of the money, when 
buying the spaghetti, and, from an economic point 
of view, its occasional substitution for meat, 
especially when served with cheese, is highly to be 
recommended. Pound for pound, sirloin steak would 
yield only two-thirds as much energy or heat as 
macaroni, but it contains twenty times as much 
fat, and about one-fourth more protein. 
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HEY sat alone in the library, 
the man who lived because 
Peggy-Mary lived, and the 


man who had begun life all 
over again when Peggy-Mary had 
said she loved him. 

It was winter-time and night-time 
in the world. Outside, the wind 
howled mockingly; outside, the sky 
wept insistently; outside, the bare 
trees shuddered with cold; outside, 
there was only a mist for a moon, as 
if, grown tired with looking on a rain- 
drenched, wind-swept, disconsolate 
world, it had pulled a veil across its 
face and gone to sleep for a while. 

Inside, there had been a live fire in 
the grate. But it had snarled itself, 
after sputtering spitefully at the rain- 
drops that had come down the chim- 
ney to annoy it, into a dead fire buried 
beneath gray ashes. Inside, there was 
a single light, a reading-lamp with its 
stem bent too far down and with its 
shade on crookedly, so that the light 
came out bleakly unshaded and rested 
on an ash-tray filled with half- 
smoked cigars and cigarettes. It 
seemed, almost, as if the light had 
sought this spot on purpose as the one 
sign of human occupancy in the room, 

because, aside from it, the place was 

Y gfy. * xX tidy, servant-tidy, almost funeral-tidy. 
AL / f No book was out of place; no maga- 
zines here and there invitingly open; 

< no sewing dropped for an instant to 
> give the hands to somebody and then 
forgotten; no chair pushed a bit closer 
to another chair—all of them were 
rigidly set and conspicuously empty. 
The very air seemed fixed in a mold 
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Peggy-Mary stooped and picked up the baby, very gently so 


as not to waken him, and stepped away from the others 
so that she might have the center of the stage 
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of silence, so that one hesitated to send a 
word out into it to disturb it. 

How long Timothy Douglas, Peggy- 
Mary’s husband, and Judge Van Slycke, 
Peggy-Mary’s uncle, would have sat there 
quiet, had not the clock smashed into the 
silence with ten determined strokes, nobody 
knows. But it did smash in with tones 
which seemed as hollow as the tolling of 
a church-bell. Before the last echo had 
died away, Timothy spoke, his voice exactly 
matching the clock’s voice. 

“It has been a week now—a week to- 
day,” he said. 

The Judge jerked himself up in his chair 
almost angrily. “Bless my soul, boy, you 
sound as if she were—dead!”’ he exclaimed. 

““Well—” began Timothy darkly. 

“Nonsense!” interrupted the Judge. 
“Didn’t she say in her note to you, and in 
her note to your mother, and in her note 
to me that we must be sure she was very 
well and—” He halted abruptly. 

“Why don’t you finish it?” jeered 
Timothy. 

“Happy,” finished the Judge, not con- 
vincedly, simply defiantly. “Happy,” 
thought the Judge, “‘Peggy-Mary happy 
away from her home, and away from Tim- 
othy, and from all of us!” And visions of 
Peggy-Mary’s happiness at Rockaway when 
she had tried the experiment of leaving 
Timothy for two weeks only, last October, 
arose and confronted him and leered at him 
mockingly. 

“Do you suppose,” began Timothy, 
just in time to save the silence from be- 
coming set again, “‘do you suppose, Judge, 
that those notes might have been written 
under compulsion?” 

Once more the Judge interrupted, almost 
angrily, ‘‘We have gone over that, and into 
it, and under it, and proved it to be baseless.” 

“But there must be some reason!” 

“She asked us to wait for her and trust 
her and believe in her and not hunt for 
any reason. Knowing her as we do, my 
boy, it doesn’t seem to me that is such a 
very big request for her to make.” But 
the right-up-from-the-heart sigh, the hope- 
less, hurting sigh which finished his words, 
belied them and said that of all the big 
things Peggy-Mary had ever asked, since 
she had come to him a wee flower-like baby 
years ago, this thing she asked now was 
the biggest and the hardest of all. 

In through the curtained doorway came 
a voice, a splendidly modulated voice, an 
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almost perfect imitation of a merry voice, 
asking, “But where are you men?” 

“Here, Mrs. Douglas.” The Judge 
arose. “Won’t you come in?” 

“Here? In the dark? May we have a 
little more light? I’m afraid I’ll trip over 
something in this gloom.” Without wait- 
ing for an answer she pressed the light- 
switch. The bright room seemed more 
desolate than the shadowed room had been. 
“And you have let the fire go out, you two 
sillies!” she said, as if she were finishing 
a sentence, not as if she had begun one. 

“There is a fire in the furnace,” sug- 
gested the Judge. 

“Peggy-Mary used to say,” responded 
Mrs. Douglas, “that a furnace-fire might 
warm one’s body, but only a hearth-fire 
could warm a heart.” 

“Peggy-Mary used to say,’ mocked Tim- 
othy, half sorrowfully, half irritably. 

Then no one said anything until the Judge 
remembered to ask, “‘Won’t you sit down?” 

She would, in one of the primly placed 
chairs, rather too far away; and as she 
sat down she made the mistake of attempt- 
ing a laugh. 

“Oh, don’t, mother!” pleaded Timothy, 
all irritably by this time. 

“T suppose,” she retorted, trying to 
hide with sarcasm the tender sorriness in 
her voice, “that we aren’t any of us to 
laugh again until Peggy-Mary comeshome?” 

“There’s nothing to laugh about,” Tim- 
othy contended. 

“T was laughing about you and Judge 
Van Slycke,” Mrs. Douglas explained, 
“sitting here in the dark like two love-sick 
schoolgirls, mooning away. The trouble is, 
Timothy, you have lived here in this hope- 
lessly conventional West until you’are hope- 
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_lessly conventional and provincial too, 


I believe. Now on the Continent—” 

“Tt is done very often,” Timothy caught 
up his mother’s sentence and finished it 
wrathfully. “Oh, yes! I suppose it is 
quite the ordinary thing over there for 
a wife to go away suddenly and not tell 
her husband where she went, nor when she’! 
be back, nor why she went, nor—nor—a 
precious thing about it?” 

“She said she would be back before too 
many months, and she said she was going 
because she loved us and it seemed best,” 
defended the Judge. 

It was an ugly thing to do, but Timothy 
did it. He grunted, a loud, disgusted, 
incredulous grunt. 
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“Timothy’s mistake” (Mrs. Douglas di- 
rected her remarks exclusively to the Judge) 
“is the usual, married, masculine mistake. 
He regards Peggy-Mary simply as wife. 
He forgets that she is as much the girl and 
woman Peggy-Mary as she ever was. To 
him, since his marriage, there are four sexes 
instead of two: men, women, husbands, 
and wives. But, thank fortune, Peggy- 
Mary doesn’t make the same mistake.” 

“Oh, you don’t know.. You don’t under- 
stand Peggy-Mary,” interrupted Timothy 
rudely. 

“No, you don’t understand Peggy- 
Mary,” echoed the Judge politely. 

Perhaps there is something more annoy- 
ing than for a woman to be told she does 
not understand, but nobody knows what 
it is. Particularly is it annoying when 
she is positive that she does understand 
much better than any one else does. 

“No? However, I believe that I happen 
to understand at least why Peggy-Mary 
went away, which is more than either of 
you understand.” 

“Well, then, tell us,” ordered Timothy. 

His mother stared at him amazedly. 
“Timothy, I am very sure I have never 
known you to be as rude as you are of late.” 

“Tell us your reason,” ordered Timothy 
again. 

“T had meant not to tell you,” began 
Mrs. Douglas, “but it seems to me now 
that you might as well know that Peggy- 
Mary and I saw you taking that actress to 
luncheon.” 

“T have never taken an actress to 
luncheon in my life,” stated Timothy flatly. 

“Timothy!”’ Mrs. Douglas’s words fairly 
quivered with shocked surprise. “‘At the 
Arcadian Grille, two weeks ago yesterday, 
Peggy-Mary and I saw you with Mina, 
Montgomery.” 

“Oh, Good Lord!” groaned Timothy 
disgustedly. 

“T wanted to stop,” his mother continued, 
“but Peggy-Mary was late for an appoint- 
ment and she said you seemed to be busy 
over some plan or something of the sort, 
and made me hurry on.” 

“Of course she did,” agreed Timothy 
heartily, “and she saw the plans, and that 
is the last thought she ever gave to it. 
If she had given it another thought, she 
would have asked me about it.” 

“Do I gather,” questioned the Judge 
rather weakly, “that you did not tell her 
about it?” 


“T didn’t, as I remember. It was simply 
a piece of the day’s work to me. Miss 
Montgomery is building a theater; Peggy- 
Mary knew that. She is a tremendously 
busy woman, and a very fine woman, too, 
by the way. She wanted me to explain 
something about the plans to her; it was 
Wednesday matinée-day, so she asked me 
to bring her the plans during the luncheon 
hour. I did. That-was all there was to it. 
If you had noticed a little more closely, 
mother, you would have seen that there 
was only service for one. I didn’t order 
my luncheon there. Stayed twenty min- 
utes, perhaps, explained the point she was 
doubtful about, and went away.” 

“And a week later Peggy-Mary went 
away,’ supplemented Mrs. Douglas. 

“That’s a nit-wit idea, nothing else. If 
Peggy-Mary had given the matter a second 
thought, she would have asked me about 
it, straight. Anyway,” he appealed to the 
Judge, “‘she isn’t at all jealous, is she?” 

“Not at all,” lied the Judge. And then, 
after a few moments of silence, ‘Teatray,” 
he murmured. 

““What’s that?” from Timothy. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” from Mrs. Douglas; 
“it is too late for tea, it keeps me awake. 
I must be going now. I told Arnold I must 
run over for just a minute to try to cheer 
you foolish men up a bit—‘ Be good to my 
men and keep them happy’” (Mrs. Douglas 
was quoting from Peggy-Mary’s note to 
her), ‘“‘you know. But I am afraid I am 
not succeeding very well. Coming with 
me, son? Thank you. Good night, Judge 
Van Slycke, good night. Don’t worry.” 

Though the Judge had risen, and though 
his lips had bade his guests a genial good 
evening, his mind had scarcely realized 
that they were leaving. And that was no 
wonder, because his mind was fourteen 
years away with a little golden-curled 
Peggy-Mary girl and a little white-curled 
Teatray dog. 

He had been trying to think of the dog’s 
name and had remembered it suddenly when 
he had said, ‘‘ Teatray,” some minutes before. 

Next best to her Dubbey, and next best 
to the nice black cook named Della, who 
baked nice brown cookies, Peggy-Mary 
had loved her Teatray dog. And for many 
months Teatray had seemingly loved Peggy- 
Mary next best to no one, had loved her 
very best of all. But there came the dread- 
ful day when, for two whole play-time hcurs, 
Teatray had transferred his affections to 
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a grimy little boy who had come to climb 
trees with Peggy-Mary. When the two 
hours were over, and the little boy had gone 
back down the road again to where he lived, 
Peggy-Mary had given Teatray a bath, 
dried him with soft towels, combed out his 
white curls, and decorated him with a big 
pink bow. And then she had carried him 
down the road and presented him, in all 
his cleanliness, to the little boy, “to keep.” 


A laugh, a scurry of skirts, a 

pat-patter of feet, and there was 

Peggy-Mary in Timothy's arms, 

exclaiming: “You dear, dear 

people! To be all laughing in 

the rose-garden when I came 
home!” 


And then she had come up the road home 
again and had grieved, as only children can 
grieve, for days and days and days. Never, 
from fourteen years ago until now, had 
Peggy-Mery owned another dog. And 
Timothy had asked the Judge to say that 
she was not jealous. Yet—yet—her note 
had not sounded like that. 

He took it out of his pocket and reread 
it—not because he did not know it, word 
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for word and line by line, in his heart, but 
because he liked to look at those words 
Peggy-Mary had written, just for him. 

“Dubbey dear?” the curled question- 
mark carried with it the queer, wistful, 
asking-for-attention tone which Peggy- 
Mary put into those words sometimes, 
“T am going away for what I am afraid will 
seem like a too long time for all of us. But 
Iam going away well and happy, and I am 
coming home again well and happier. I 
am going away because I love you all so 
much, and that is the reason I am coming 
home again, before too many months— 
because I love you all—so much. And be- 
cause I know you all love me like that, I 
know you will believe me when I say I am 
doing the best thing to do. I know you 
won’t hunt for reasons, nor for me, when 
I ask you not to. I know you will trust 
me, as you always have, and believe in me, 
as you always have, and not think it too 
unkind of me to ask you to do that hardest 
of all things to do—wait. Never before 
in all my life, dear, have I realized what 
a great big wonderful thing love is. To 
know, as I know now, that I can do this 
thing which to other people would seem like 
a foolish thing, a selfish, even a wrong 
thing to do, and, as I do it, be confident 
that you who love me, though you can’t 
understand at all, will be knowing that it 
must be wiseand best— Oh, Dubbey! It 
is too, too great to talk about. I don’t 
deserve so much trust, I know, but I have 
it. I love you. Peggy-Mary.” 

Slowly the Judge folded the paper. 
Slowly he unfolded it again and smiled at 
the firmly crossed ‘‘ts,”” and at the smooth 
round writing, and at the unassuming cap- 
ital letters, and at the odd way her words 
had of breaking themselves into pieces; 
“Tt looks like her voice,” he mused, and 
then started and realized that the tele- 
phone on the desk in the corner had been 
jingling querulously for some moments. 

He answered it, and Timothy’s voice 
came to him, “Judge, I have been reading 
Peggy-Mary’s note again and—I’m ashamed 
of myself.” 

“SohaveI. SoamI,” answered the Judge. 

“She has only asked us to wait.” 

“Only to wait,” echoed the Judge. 

“And that is all I am going to do.” 

“Tt is all we must do.” 

“All we should want to do.” 

“All we should want to do,” echoed the 
Judge again, yet heaving a doubting sigh. 
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A long silence and then, “Good night!” 
“Good night, my boy, good night!”’ 


The kindest thing of all, after that, was 
that the world kept right on turning around, 
turning from today into tomorrow; from 
this week into next week, from this month 
into next month, until it had turned from 
a cry-baby winter into a smiling summer, 
as if it knew that nothing brings so great 
a heart-hope as a new day, a new month, 
a new season. 

The hardest thing of all, after that, was 
that the world kept right on showing its 
beauties; wearing its sunrises in the morn- 
ing and its sunsets in the evening; painting 
its cloud pictures; bending its rainbows; 
flaunting its colors; shining its stars, as 
if it did not know that nothing brings so 
great a heart-hurt as a beauty unshared. 

The strangest thing of all, after that, 
Timothy vaguely put into words early one 
evening when he and his mother and father 
and the Judge were walking through the 
Judge’s rose-garden, clipping off faded 
flowers, picking some of the finest of the 
fresh ones, talking about the roses and the 
day. 

“Tsn’t it odd?” he remarked. “Here 
we are, all doing and saying the same things 
we might be doing and saying if Peggy- 
Mary were sitting right up there in the 
house.” 

“Odd?” mused the Judge. 

He did not intend it to be a question, but 
Mrs. Douglas thought he did, so: “He 
means,” she explained, “that no matter 
how many big things happen, or stop, the 
little trivial every-day things seem always 
to go on just the same. Wasn’t that what 
you meant, son?” 

“T see,” said Timothy’s father; ‘he 
means that, though all Europe may be at 
war, every one has to keep on brushing 
their teeth and washing behind their ears 
every day, just the same.” He said that 
not because he thought it at all clever, but 
because he wanted to change the subject. 
During the past months he had become 
most adept at subject-changing. He had 
done it to the best of his ability each time 
Peggy-Mary had been mentioned when 
Timothy or when the Judge was about. 

But Mrs. Douglas laughed because she 
loved her husband. The Judge laughed 
because, since Mrs. Douglas had, it seemed 
a polite thing todo. Timothy laughed be- 
cause a ruffled pink rose, right there, had 
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once owned a twin sister which Peggy- 
Mary— No matter, there was something 
in his throat that it was better to send 
out as a laugh. 

What happened then was that the love 
laugh and the kind laugh and the brave 
laugh joined hands and sped out away from 
the garden to see what good thing they 
could find to do. 

Laughs are like that, you know. Never 
a real one goes out into the world to be 
wasted. Some of them break themselves 
into smiles and light on people’s sad faces 
and make them happy faces; and some of 
them find their way into cold hearts and 
warm them; and some of them bring back 
memories; and some of them take away 
hurts; but each of them, always, is useful. 
Try it sometime, if you don’t believe. 
Send one of your best sincere laughs into a 
crowd and see what it does. 

These three went straight as a sunbeam 
shaft to the shadowy veranda where, sit- 
ting all alone, was a small person with 
golden curls and sky-blue eyes. Before 
they came, she had been feeling a bit of a 
stranger, a bit disconsolate, a bit left out 
of things. But when they greeted her, she 
seized them and thrust them in a safe- 
keeping place and jumped up from ker 
chair and ran away, as fast as she could run 
to carry them back to their owners. And, 
just ahead of her, she sent a trilling, sweet, 
happy laugh of her own to greet them. 

They heard the laugh and they heard 
a scurry of skirts and they heard a pat-patter 
of feet and they turned and held out their 
arms to Peggy-Mary. 

“Oh, you dear, dear people! To be all 
laughing jn the rose-garden when I came 
home! Could anything in the big world 
have been so nice?” 

She went into Timothy’s arms and stayed 
for an instant. She went into Dubbey’s 
arms and stayed for another instant. She 
went into Timothy’s mother’s arms, and 
into Timothy’s father’s arms, and had 
started in all over again with Timothy 
before any one said a word excepting, 
“Peggy-Mary!” or some nicer word than 
that which meant Peggy-Mary. 

And then: “I went home,” she said, 
“and nobody was there. Then I came down 
here, and nobody was here. And I was just 
wondering whether, maybe, you were all 
mad at me—” 

“Mad at you!” a chorus from the four. 

“And I wondered—” 


“But why didn’t you let us know you 
were coming?”’ another chorus. 

“Because I wanted it to be a surprise. 
And it will be—a big surprise. Shall we go 
up to our home now and let me tell all 
about it? It’s too long to tell standing up.” 

“Why not here, at my home, Sweet; it is 
so much closer?” suggested the Judge. 

But no, what Peggy-Mary had to tell 
could not, it seemed, be told in any place at 
all but in her own home. So not one word 
of it was told until they had all climbed out 
of the motor-car, which had carried them 
up the hill, and were all seated around 
Peggy-Mary on the bungalow’s veranda. 

“Tt’s quite a long story,” began Peggy- 
Mary apologetically. “Tl have to begin 
way ’way back.” 

“Tf you could, sweetheart,” interposed 
Timothy, “just tell us where you have been, 
first, and why you went away?” 

“T’ve been in Townsville, California,” 
agreed Peggy-Mary, “but the why has to 
be a long story, it ab-so-lutely has to be.” 

Not one of them had ever heard of Towns- 
ville, California. So the Judge suggested, 
in rather a pointed way, with rather a 
pointed look at Timothy, that they keep 
quiet and allow Peggy-Mary to tell her 
story as she pleased. 

With a kiss-smothered suggestion that 
she hurry, Timothy consented, and Peggy- 
Mary began again. 

“One day last winter,” she said—‘I 
didn’t tell any of you, because I didn’t 
want you to worry, but—just for no reason 
at all I fainted on the street. Oh, please’’— 
in protest at the storm of exclamations and 
questions which followed this announce- 
ment—‘“please, won’t you not interrupt 
until I finish? I’m in such a hurry to—to 
get it told.” 

It was the Judge who suggested that, 
no matter what, they should all agree to 
sit perfectly silent until Peggy-Mary had 
finished. It was Dubbey who got a kiss 
for the suggestion before Peggy-Mary 
picked up the story again with—‘‘and 
when it was over I went straight from the 
drug-store to see Doctor Seward because, 
to tell true, I found fainting about like that 
just too annoying. 

“At first I only laughed at what Doctor 
Seward told me, because it didn’t seem to 
matter a bit. He said I had some sort of 
valvular heart-trouble, not organic, simply 
valvular, which corrected itself usually— 
whatever that may mean—only I could 
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never stand any big shock of any sort. 
Of course I told him that didn’t matter 
because, most probably, I’d never have to 
stand any big shock at all. But then— 
then, after a while, I found out that what 
he was meaning did matter, mattered more 
than I knew anything could matter, mat- 
tered bigger—bigger than love is big.” 

““Qh-oh-oh—dear little girl!” It was 
from Mrs. Douglas that these words came, 
and every “o” was the “o” in sorry, and 
the “ls”? were the “Is” in love. And be- 
cause she had spoken each word so tenderly 
and had freighted them so with sympathy and 
understanding, Peggy-Mary supposed the 
men understood like that, too, and went on. 

“Tt was too big and bad to believe,” she 
said, ‘“‘and it made everything else in the 
world too little to notice. So I wouldn’t 
believe it, and I begged and begged him 
not to tell Timothy. But he said he would 
tell, surely, unless I’d promise to tell, 
because he hadn’t brought me into this 
world, as he did, only to let me go out of 
it again through negligence.” 

If it had been day-time instead of shadow- 
time, any one could have seen that, at last, 
the men did understand, for, as Peggy- 
Mary finished this sentence they, each of 
them, put ona mask. Timothy’s mask was 
perfect happiness, the Judge’s mask was 
entire satisfaction, and Mr. Douglas’s mask 
was jocular indifference; and not one of the 
masks but was too frail to hide the big sorry 
disappointment underneath it. 

“But at last I did persuade him to prom- 
ise that he would not say one word to Tim- 
othy, or to any of you, until I came home 
from a long trip I was going to take. I 
had decided, right there, to take it, you 
see. So he promised, and I went away, 
and now I’ve come back and can tell be- 
cause—because,’’—surely that could not be 
a ripple of fun that was trying to show itself 
in Peggy-Mary’s sad little voice—‘‘I 
thought none of you would mind so much 
if, on my trip, I got a real baby and brought 
him home to have right here with us, just 
the same as ours, when—you had to hear 
the bad news.” 

“Do you mean, dear,” and Timothy’s 
voice was nearly stern, “that you have 
been away all this time, and let us worry as 
we have, simply to adopt a baby? There 
is a baby-home here, and we could have 
advertised—”’ 

Peggy-Mary jumped suddenly to her 
feet. ‘‘Come and see him,” she urged. 
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Silently they followed her into the hall 
and up the stairs and into a room where, 
lying in the very center of a big white bed, 
was a wee bundle of baby. 

“Sh-h-h,” warned Peggy-Mary. 

Every one “Sh-h-h’d”’ satisfactorily, too 
satisfactorily, in fact, because no one could 
think of anything at all to say. 

Finally, “‘ Jolly-looking little chap,” said 
Mr. Douglas. 

“He seems to be quite a nice child,” said 
Mrs. Douglas, but with a woeful amount of 
condescension and a woeful lack of interest 
in her voice. 

The Judge said nothing. Timothy said 
nothing. The knowledge that, merely for 
this particular mite of baby, when the world 
held so many babies just as good, Peggy- 
Mary had allowed them to go through all 
these months of unnecessary worry seemed to 
crowd any other thoughts out of their minds. 

“Ves?” said Peggy-Mary, and, as she 
raised her head, the Judge noticed with a 
pang that under her sky-blue eyes were 
gray twilight shadows, and Timothy no- 
ticed with a wrenching hurt that her rose- 
pink cheeks were very white and were 
wearing hollows where they had worn 
dimples. “Yes? Ihoped you’d think that 
way. Do you think it would be nice to 
name him Timothy Albright Douglas? 
Then his initials would spell ‘Tad,’ you see, 
and we could call him that until he grows 
up some, because such a long name would 
be too big when he’s so little.” 

“A very good idea,” said the Judge, 
with no enthusiasm at all. 

“T think it is,” answered Peggy-Mary. 
And then, forgive her for stooping and pick- 
ing up the baby, very gently so as not to 
waken him, and stepping away from the 
others so that she and he might have the very 
center of the stage; forgive her for tipping 
her chin up, almost impudently; forgive her 
because, then, she said: “You see, he has 
a right to that name. I thought you’d 
all know the minute you looked at him. 
He’s the very image of Timothy and—he— 
isn’t an adopted baby at all. He is ours— 
really and truly!” 

Timothy reached her first. And, after 
that, none of the others could reach her, 
for he picked her up as easily as she had 
picked up the baby, and carried them out 
of the room, and ran down the hall into an- 
other room, and shut the door, and locked 
it in three excited, protesting faces. 

“And so,” finished Peggy-Mary, after 
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“you understand now, 
don’t you, dear? I knew that day when 
the doctor told me. He didn’t, of course. 
Oh, won’t he be surprised, won’t he feel 
silly when we jeer!”” She paused for a 
delighted titter and then went on soberly: 
“But I couldn’t bear to think of you and 
Dubbey having to go through all those 
months with such a big fear and worry. 
I knew it couldn’t be true, it was too bad 
to be true. Only—I knew you and Dubbey 
wouldn’t think it wasn’t true, and I knew 
Doctor Seward would frighten you just 
to pieces. I had heard about that Twilight 
Sleep place in California, so—”’ 

“But, dearest, why didn’t you write and 
let us know at least where you were? We 
wouldn’t have come for you, Honey, if 
you’d asked us not to.” 

“Oh, Timmy, if you knew how I wanted 
to! I wrote you letters every day and every 
night, almost, but I didn’t dare send them. 
For one reason, I was afraid you’d find out 
about Townsville, if you knew I was there. 
But the biggest reason was that—well, 
dear, I couldn’t have stood to be hearing 
how you were missing me and wanting me, 
There were plenty of times when a letter 
from you, or a letter from Dubbey, would 
have brought me right straight home. I 
knew when I decided, up there in the doc- 
tor’s office, that it would have to be all or 
nothing. And I knew it would be so much 
easier during the waiting months for you 
people to have to be a little unhappy about 
something you didn’t understand, than it 
would be to have you wretched with dread 
over something you did understand. It didn’t 
seem fair that our biggest joy should have to 


many minutes, 


come to us down the path of fear—I was’ 


afraid it would even make him less welcome.” 

“But you—you—” stammered Timothy, 
“vou little thing, clear off from us, had 
to bear it all alone! The fear—the dread—” 
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“Fear and dread, dear? Why, not for 
one single minute was I afraid. I knew all 
the time that I would come back to you 
with him, just as I have come back. And 
there wasn’t any dread because I knew it 
would be beautiful—just as it was. I was 
lonely, of course, but happy, too, all the 
time, because at last I had a chance to do 
a big something for you and Dubbey, a 
right something that might show just a 
little how much I loved—” 

“A big thing! A right thing! Oh, 
little Peggy-Mary-Mother,” and of a sud- 
den she wasn’t in Timothy’s arms because 
he was at her feet. “I’m afraid I can’t 
grovel gracefully,” he choked, “‘but I have 
to try.” And the toe of each of Peggy- 
Mary’s bronze slippers was decorated with 
a kiss. 

“Oh, Timmy, Timmy! 
don’t—” 

Through the locked door boomed a voice, 
a voice which belonged to Mr. Douglas. 
“We have waited an hour,” it said, “and 
we wait no longer. I have an ax. I'll 
give you until I count three, Timothy, to 
open that door. One—” 

Peggy-Mary flew to the door, unlocked 
it, and opened it wide. 

Straight past Peggy-Mary they all rushed, 
straight to the bed where lay the baby, 
asleep again. 

“By Jove, he does look like Timothy, 
or will—” from Mr. Douglas. 

“He’s only three weeks old,” explained 
Peggy-Mary. 

“Three weeks! He is as big as a child 
of three months!” from the Judge. 

““Qoo-000-000!”’ crooned Mrs. Doug- 
las, leaning longingly over the baby, and 
then, “Not simply because he ‘is ours— 
quite aside from that, really—for three 
weeks old he is positively the very finest 
baby I have ever set eyes on in all my life.” 


Please, please 


Another story by Kay Cleaver Strahan, In a God-Forsaken Land, will appear in an early issue. 


Most People Will Not Believe 


that cancer can be cured. 


away, even in its most loathsome forms and in practically its last stages. 


Perhaps it can not be cured permanently, but it can pe driven 


We have seen 


men and women come to the hospital with horrid death sure of his victim—and those 
same men and women, a few weeks later, have gone about their daily business, with the 
thing that was pushing them to the grave gone from their systems, its power broken, the 


most insidious disease known to civilized man checkmated at last. 


An article describing 


this wonderful triumph of modern medicine will appear in our September issue. Its message 
of hope will make that issue the most important one for women that we have ever pub- 
lished—one that every woman will want to buy, one that no woman can afford to miss. 








In the future the doctor instead of the sickness will come as a surprise—only his call will not be an indication to 
the neighbors that some ill is boding: he will drop in simply to make sure that “ everything is all right ~ 


Socializing the Doctor 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


It is a curious fact that human beings are often blind to the things which should be most ob- 
vious. Here is a case in point: we pay money to the doctor year after year, but, short-sightedly, 
avail ourselves of but half his services; we make him our ally against disease for defense only, 
when his offensive power is really much more effective. If this state of affairs had not such tragic 
possibilities, it would be ludicrous. But, because of what we have failed to do, people—many 
people—are sick and dying today. That we are not among them is largely a piece of good for- 
tune. But many of us are not yet on the safe side, and it would behoove all to read and heed 
this article by a medical authority who has some very definite ideas as to what should be done. 


F there is anything which should be of 
vital and consuming personal interest 
to us, it is our own health. “ Phwat’s 
the use of annything in the wurruld to 

a man, if his wife’s a widdy?’’as the jaunting- 
car philospher put it. Poor health, poor 
wages, and no health, no happiness are con- 
densed syllogisms which need no elabora- 
tion or defense, and would be accepted as 
axioms by the dullest intellect. We would 
gladly give every penny we have in the 
world to save one of our loved ones from 
the strangling clutch of some deadly dis- 
ease, or a king’s ransom for our own return 
from the Valley of the Shadow. But we 
do hate to take thought against these dan- 
gers in advance and, until a few decades 
ago, had a deep-rooted antipathy against 
spending any money to render their advent 
less probable. What’s the use of borrowing 
trouble? Maybe Providence will protect 
us, or luck be on our side, and we shall 
escape scot free. 

Nowhere is this profound and deep- 
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rooted reluctance to anticipate trouble more 
clearly and strikingly illustrated than in 
our relations to the healing art and to the 
practitioner thereof—the doctor. We hate 
even to think about the doctor, until we are 
seriously ill, and he and his medicines be- 
come the lesser evil. Perhaps it may be 
admitted that, in the old unhappy days of 
bitters, black drafts, and emetics, there was 
a basis for this reluctance which was not 
wholly irrational. Consequently, we sel- 
dom call the doctor in until we are afraid to 
let things go any farther without him, and 
we dismiss him just as soon as we feel 
fairly headed toward recovery. Then we 
grumble because he does not cure us at 
once, without multipiying his visits—and 
his fees. Asa matter of fact, he could often 
prevent an illness entirely for half the 
money that it costs to cure it; but our pres- 
ent methods of payment give him no such 
chance. “Millions for cure, but not ten 
cents for prevention” seems to be the motto 
of a very large percent of us today. 
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As a matter of disconcerting fact there is 

a fair excuse for this attitude, for until 
quite recent times it was not even a good 
sporting chance to pay out money or ex- 
pend efforts upon schemes for the preven- 
tion of disease. Indeed, it was not until 
about half a century ago—when the doc- 
tors, with the aid of the new-born micro- 
scope, began to “come right down to 
cases,” and were able to say that a particu- 
lar germ or a special poison, born in such 
soil, carried in a glass of water, a can of 
milk, or a piece of diseased meat, caused 
such and such a disease—that their claims 
to give real protection against disease were 
worthy of serious consideration. 

But now a totally different aspect is put 
upon the affair, since we are able to say 
with assurance and certainty that by drain- 
ing a certain swamp, or killing a certain mos- 
quito, or by screening victims of either dis- 
ease so that mosquitoes can not become in- 
fected by biting them, we can absolutely 
wipe out malaria and yellow fever. And 
similar procedures will eliminate nearly 
two-thirds of all the diseases to which man 
is subject. It is, in consequence, abso- 
lutely absurd and irrational to go on pay- 
ing millions of dollars every year to the 
hundred and thirty-odd thousand 
doctors in this country for the 
cure of disease, while practically 
nothing is paid them to prevent 
these diseases from attacking us— 
in other words, for keeping us in 
health. The doctor may give all 
the good advice he pleases to the 
average patient or family; he may 
spend all the time and incur all 
the unpopularity that he wishes in 
fighting for the protection of the 
water-supply, for school sanitation, 
or for preventing the spread of 
epidemics; but he will not get 
one cent of pay for anything 
whatever save for writing a pre- 
scription, or performing an op- 
eration, or some such service. 

That this system of paying 
the doctor is hopelessly out of 
date and irrational scarcely 
admits of a reasonable doubt. 

It has three serious and radi- 
cal defects: first, it practi- 
cally ignores and refuses to 
avail itself of the enormous 
power now possessed by the medical profes- 
sion for the prevention of disease; second, 
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it results in only a fraction of the commu- 
nity, ranging from one-tenth to one-third, 
being able to afford really adequate med- 
ical and hospital service; third, it compels 
the physician to attend many members 
of the community for nothing, either in 
free hospitals or dispensaries or by his 
inability to collect fees after the death or 
disablement of the wage-earner of the family. 
In other words, the doctor has to charge one 
half of the community large enough fees to 
cover the expense of treating the other half 
for inadequate fees or for nothing. 

And, what is the most serious and damaging 
feature of the situation, it is the enormously 
valuable and useful central two-thirds, 
so to speak, of the community, the great 
working and wage-earning class, who suffer 
most severely from lack of proper attention. 
They can not afford to pay the fees based 
upon middle-class incomes, while their in- 
telligence and self-respect will not permit 
them to accept the cold hospitality of the 
charity hospital, or to “‘sponge”’ on the doc- 
tor by running up a bill that there is no rea- 
sonable prospect of their being able to pay 
in full. This is not a mere figure of speech, 










































but the result of several careful surveys of 
typical American communities by expert 


A doctor's preventive work should include a regular inspection 

of the housing of his clients as well as an examination of their 

bodies. A tactful suggestion from him will often lead to the 
improvement of even the worst environmental conditions 
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investigators. The two classes of the com- 
munity that come the nearest to getting 
really adequate medical attendance are the 
desperately poor and frankly dependent 
ten percent at one end of the social scale, 
and the five percent of the rich and well-to- 
do at the other. The middle and salaried 
classes are next best supplied; and the great 
central mass of the intelligent and hard- 
working laboring classes, the poorest of all. 
Yet this is the very class that every intel- 
ligent and statesmanlike scheme ought to 
aim to reach. 

It was a good many centuries ago that a 
prophet-philosopher declared, ‘‘As the bird 
by wandering, as the swallow by flying, so 
the curse causeless shall not come,”’ but it is 
still true. For every attack of illness, for 
every crippling of working-power, for every 
early breakdown, for every premature 
death, there is a definite, tangible cause, a 
cause that is visible either to the naked eye 
or to the microscope, that can be found nine 
times out of ten if you look for it, and that, 
when found, can be destroyed or checked in 
its further course, not merely at one, but 
usually in three or four different stages of its 
career—at all stages, in fact, save the last, 
or last but one. While there are still many 
gaps in our knowledge of disease, there is no 
longer anything mysterious about it or in- 
scrutable about its ways, any more than 
about navigation, agriculture, or electrical 
engineering. While we can not indulge in 
specific prophecy or detailed sure-shot pre- 
dictions, we can say with absolute positive- 
ness that if certain known things are kept 
from entering our nostrils in the air that we 
breathe, or our mouths in the food that we 
eat or the water we drink, or from being 
bitten through our skin by mosquitoes or 
fleas, certain diseases (and they number 
thirty or forty at least) will not and never 
can attack us. 

We can also lay down with that broad 
basis in rational probability that we con- 
sider sufficient for our guidance in the con- 
duct of other affairs of life that if we do so 
and so we shall fall ill eight times out of 
ten; while, if we follow such and such meth- 
ods of life and conduct, we shall, with as 
high probability, escape illness or recover 
without serious damage. 

The problem is how to get both the doc- 
tor and the patient together on the job, 
doing constant and intelligent team-work, 
taking advantage of every favorable chance, 
and avoiding all the unfavorable ones. The 








present arrangement between them is sim- 
ply ludicrous, pitiable in its inadequacy for 
such a purpose. Like the Indian, it “must 
go.” But what shall we put in its place? 
It is a fairly safe undertaking, for we could 
not invent anything feebler or much worse 
than the present mere alliance between 
doctor and patient for defense, when at- 
tacked in overwhelming force. 

One method which readily suggests itself 
is that the state should assume responsibility 
for the health as well as for the safety of the 
property of its citizens, and should appoint 
a public physician for, say, each five hun- 
dred of the population, to protect their 
health and cure their diseases without 
charge or expense to them. This ideal con- 
dition of intelligence and foresight may pos- 
sibly be reached some day; but questions 
of expense alone, to say nothing of various 
practical difficulties, popular prejudices, 
and alleged interference with personal lib- 
erty, will probably make that Utopian day 
a distant one. The state will undoubtedly 
continue to take over and extend the 
broad field of communal protection of 
public health, such as water-supply, drain- 
age, food inspection, epidemics, civic 
improvement, and so on, in which it has 
already made such a magnificent and invalu- 
able start. But there is a wide field which 
will have to be covered probably fur many 
decades yet by the private physician em- 
ployed by each patient, family, or corpora- 
tion. The doctor is here and equipped for 
the work. His patients are already paying, 
with more or less grumbling, a considerable 
sum of money each year. The problem is 
how to induce them to pay it to him in ad- 
vance for keeping them well, instead of for 
doing his best to cure them after they have 
fallen sick. 

The scheme now proposed is for each 
family to select its physician at the begin- 
ning of each year, and arrange with him, 
for an agreed sum, to render such medical 
services as may be necessary. The arrange- 
ment ought to include as its most vital part 
a regular systematic physical examination 
of every member of the family at least once 
a year for adults and twice a year for chil- 
dren, an inspection of the house and prem- 
ises or apartment or tenement-rooms once 
a year, with inquiry into the lighting, ven- 
tilation, and other sanitary conditions of 
the places of work of the adults and the 
places of study of the children. 

The advantages of such a scheme are 
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quite obvious. Grave and serious diseases 
with insidious beginnings, like tuberculosis, 
Bright’s disease, arteriosclerosis, cancer, and 
insanity, would be discovered by the eye of 
a trained observer months and even years 
before they would make the patient feel sick 
enough to become really alarmed about 
himself—which means at a stage where two- 
thirds of them could be cured. Light in- 
fections and slight accidents would be 
brought at once to the doctor, because his 
fee was already paid;-and the twenty 
or thirty percent of them which, if neg- 
lected, would develop into serious in- 
fections and deeper diseases could be 
headed off and all of them cured in one- 
third of the time which would otherwise 
be necessary. 

The doctor, on the other hand, would be 
able to offer his advice whenever he thought 
it was needed, without waiting to be for- 
mally called; to give to the cases which to 
his eye were really serious and critical as 
many visits and as watchful attention as 
they needed, without being accused of 
“nursing” the case or trying to run up a 
big bill. He would be relieved of the foolish 
but very real necessity of writing a pre- 
scription, or giving the patient something 
every time he was consulted, in order to 
make it appear that a fee had been earned. 
It would also lighten the back-breaking 
expense for doctors’ bills, piled up in a few 
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Preventive medicine has paid in many large industrial concerns. 
submit to periodic examinations by the company physician, whether they are well or ill—with 
the result that the time lost from sickness is reduced about one-half 
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weeks or months upon the narrow-margined 
income of the average family, especially if 
the patient is the wage-earner. 

Of course, at first, under such an ar- 
rangement, the doctor might be well-nigh 
overwhelmed for a time by people 
crowding in with all sorts of trivial 
complaints just because it would cost 









Employees are required to 


nothing, or even with a whimsical desire 
to get their money’s worth. But this 
stampede would be short-lived, and ere 
long the doctor would be permitted to 
settle down to his normal, twofold work 
of removing conditions which cause dis- 
ease and of cleaning up slight ailments 
while they are in the trivial or curable 
stage. 

It must not be thought that the advan- 
tage of giving the doctor time for preventive 
work is a mere matter of theory or deductive 
probability. In actual practise the ap- 
pointment of a doctor and nurses in con- 
stant attendance at some of our great in- 
dustrial plants, with instructions to the men 
to report at once, and to the foreman to send 
in any one who was hurt externally or ap- 
peared to be out of sorts internally, had the 
following results: at first, there was a great 
increase of mild accidents and slight ail- 
ments, calling for from half a day’s to three 
days’ sick-leave; but in time a rapid re- 
duction of grave infections and serious ill- 
nesses was noted. So marked was this 
decrease that by the end of the year the 
average time lost by absence on account 
of sickness had been reduced almost one- 
half. 

As to the exact yearly fee required for 
such service, we can not yet make a precise 
statement, but, from a study of conditions, it 
has been estimated by experts that fora sum 
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amounting to about seven dollars a year 
for an adult and three to five dollars for 
each child in a family, adequate medical 
service, with a proper amount of personal 
attention and care, could be rendered 
to the average working and small-salaried 
classes in this country. It would cost 
about as much more to provide for hospital 
service as well, and about as much more 
again to arrange for the payment of some 
form of sick-benefit or maintenance-wage 
during the time of illness, making a total 
for all three services of from seventeen to 
twenty dollars a year. 

In fixing these fees, it would probably be 
necessary frankly to divide the community 
into at least three great groups: those 
receiving less, roughly speaking, than eighty 
dollars a month per family; those receiving 
between eighty and four hundred dollars 
a month; and those above the latter sum. 
For the first and largest group, a fee of 
probably four to five dollars per capita per 
annum for adults, and three dollars for 
each child, or about fifteen dollars per 
family, would suffice. It might be placed 
at a lower figure than this, in view of 
the fact that the medical profession now 
attends quite a considerable though 
unwilling share of this 
class for nothing at all, 
either in hospitals or 
dispensaries, or by 
heavy reductions 
upon total fees 
for serious ill- 
ness, or by un- 
collected bills. 

In the great 

middle - class, 

earning from 

eighty dollars 

up per month, 

ten dollars 

per capita 

for each adult 

and five dol- 

lars for each child 
would probably be 
feasible, or an expense 
of about thirty-five dol- 
lars per annum per family. 


Socializing the Doctor 


These fees, of course, would not cover 
surgical operations nor treatment by spe- 


-Cialists in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, 


throat, skin, and the like. But these, large 

enough when they fall upon the individual, 

are a comparatively small percent of the 

total expense of all illnesses when they are 

spread out over years of time and thousands 

of cases. They might be arranged for by a 

small additional insurance fee, or by a 

method which is beginning to be employed 

and is rapidly increasing in favor among 

up-to-date and progressive physicians in 

various parts of the country. The doctors 

in a given town or neighborhood form them- 

selves into a cooperative group, with offices 

in the same building or on the same floor, 

and offer every patient who comes to any 

one of them the services of every member of 

the group, as he may require, at an inclusive 

and uniform fee. Each doctor has his own 

private practise, except one or more pure 

specialists according to the size of the com- 

munity, but also devotes and _ specially 

prepares himself to care for some special 

class of diseases, and then they interchange 

patients and advice among themselves ac- 
cording to the needs of each case. 

In short, it isan encouraging sign that 

the doctors, instead of bit- 

terly competing with one 

another and each re- 

garding every patient 

who goes to an- 

other doctor as 

money taken 

out of his own 

pocket, are 

falling in line 

with the spirit 

of the age 

and beginning 

to combine 

and cooperate 

for the benefit 

of their patients 

and of the com- 

munity, as well as 

for the higher good 

of the profession. A 

combination of this sort 

of team-work in the med- 

the 


For the well-to-do classes in 
receipt of larger incomes, 
special arrangements to suit 
each group could be made 
between the families and 
their attending physicians. 


Patent medicines enough to make a good- 
sized lake are consumed each year by the 
American people, who seem to think that 
any drug-store shelf offers the way back 
to health. Money so spent is worse than 
wasted. A tithe of this annual expend- 
iture would enable the doctors to keep 
most of us well without any medicine 


ical profession with 
new community hospital is 
going to work wonders for 
the health and happiness 
of the whole community 
within the next few decades. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, Hardening Up for the Winter, will appear in the October issue. 

















HAT will she require in the way 
of clothes at school or at college? 
is the question which mothers 


all over the country are bhe- 
ginning to ask, even though their daughters 
are too engrossed in their summer fun to 
give a thought to the school-term ahead 
of them. ‘The wise mother realizes, how- 
ever, that if her girl is to give her entire 
attention and thoughts to her studies and 
to the incidental pleasures which leaven 
the grind, she must be free of her clothes, 
or, in other words, she must have at hand 
the right clothes at the right time. 

The school wardrobe will vary a little 
according to the location of the school or 
college. The student who is going to 
school in the country will want plenty of 
warm clothes, and especially outer cover- 
ings, so that she may enjoy to the fullest 
extent the recreation hours in the open. 
If, on the other hand, she is to be in the 
city, or in school near a big city, she will 
have many occasions to wear dressier 
costumes; for matinées, concerts, and the 
opera are all part of the curriculum. 

Whether she is to be in the country or 
in the city, every schoolgirl requires at least 
one good-looking tailored suit, and the 
simpler the better. Let it be of a good 
material, which does not-quickly show the 
signs of wear and tear, and have it well 
tailored, for the song of the line is more 
persistent than ever. It may be plain to 
the point of severity, but if it fits well and 
has good lines, it will always be in good 
style. The skirt should be comfortably 
full, perhaps plaited or cut circular, with or 
without a yoke, and the jacket may be of 
medium length, or very long. Paris is 
advising a long redingote, which entirely 
covers the dress; this has a practical ad- 
vantage, for it may be worn as a top-coat 
over a one-piece dress. These jackets will 


fit a little more snugly in the waist section, 
will have a clearly defined waist-line, and 
a flaring skirt section. 

To complete this costume, she will re- 
quire several blouses, the severe tailored 





type for the morning and informal occa- 
sions, and dressier waists, perhaps with a 
connecting link in a harness arrangement 
of the skirt material, for the little festivities 


outside the school. The girl attending 
school in the city may also feel the need of 
a dressy costume developed in velvet or 
a fine velours de laine. Or she may sub- 
stitute for this a one-piece frock of a dressy 
material, probably displaying the new 
princess lines. 

A one-piece frock of serge, into which 
the student can slip quickly in the morning, 
makes an ideal classroom dress, and this 
may be brightened and changed by various 
neck-fixings. The plain goods combined 
with stripes, checks, or plaids suggest a 
modification of the popular blue serge. 

And because Jill, like Jack, is a dull 
child if there is not some play mixed with 
the hard work, the play-time costumes 
should not be omitted. A short circular 
skirt of tweed, serge, or some material 
which defies the weather and hard usage, 
should be completed with a middy-blouse, 
a smock, or flannel shirt, and a loose, roomy 
top-coat which no amount of rain and 
snow can injure. The sweater, too, is as 
important as comfort-giving foot-gear. 

At practically all the schools and col- 
leges the girls are expected to change their 
dresses for dinner. Very often the pretty 
little summer frocks are utilized for this 
purpose. Other girls provide two or three 
simple silk gowns. And all of them should 
take at least one real party-dress for the 
various school entertainments. ; 

A generous supply of simple underwear 
should be stowed away in the trunk and, if 
any ornamentation is desired, it is far better 
to have a little hand-embroidery rather 
than lace, which tears in the laundering. 
There should be a warm bath-robe, a com- 
fortable negligée, not too light or frilly, 
plenty of stockings, for the schoolgirl has 
no time to darn, good, stout, practical foot- 
gear, slippers, and the various little ac 
cessories which, though small, are all an 
integral part of every schoolgirl’s wardrobe. 
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Winners 
in Designs 

for American-made 
Fashions 











There are many embryo designers of good-looking, 


wearable clothes right here in America. Lady Duff 
Gordon has discovered several, and there are others 
among the readers of this magazine, as the response 
to the offer made in the April number has shown. 
From among the many designs submitted, all more or 
less interesting, the seven pictured on this and the 
opposite page were selected as the best, because they 
isplayed a simple, practical adaptation of the sum- 
mer styles, a certain originality, and distinct charm. 
They suggest likable, wearable clothes such as any 
American girl might delight to include in her sum- 
mer wardrobe, and they were all designed by 
American artists. 
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A—In this little gown for a warm summer after- 
noon, Florence Helen Miner has adapted in an origi- 
nal manner the sloping shoulder-line, the high collar, 
and a bodice, which, though simple, is unusual. 


B—The decorative flower-patterns in muslins 
have appealed to Mary B. Diller, who has selected 
one for her garden-party frock. The effect of 
flounces is simulated by the lace ruffles accented by 
black velvet ribbon, and a ladder of velvet bows 
appears to fasten the semifitting old-timey bodice. 


C—For the girl who knows the delights of life in 
the open, Martin Amorous, Jr., has designed a new 
striped sweater, which he suggests might be developed 
in black and white crépe de Chine with orange 
trimmings, a touch of this brilliant hue being re- 
flected from the buttons of the white corduroy skirt. 


D—Martin Amorous, Jr., has offered a novel 
design in a cotton or wool material for the white 
suit, and has banded the skirt and bound the jacket 
in color. 















E — Florence Helen 
Miner combines the 
flowered and the plain 
material in a dainty dress 
for the dance. The over- 
dress, collar, and under- 
sleeves, she has made of 
pale green voile and has 
combined both the pink 
and the green in the 
girdle. 


F—Grace Evans has con- 
sidered comfort in designing this morn- 
ing frock, for the waist is of organdie, 
a sheer material, and the skirt, but- 
toning on to it, of heavy linen. 


G—It is the unusual touch at the elbow 
which lifts this design from Doris Traf- 
ford out of the mediocre. The simplicity 
of the gown makes it admirable for the 
trot-about model in silk, which is such a 
comfort in town during the hot days. 

















A—When the 
schoolgirl wishes 
to dress up her 
blouse a bit, she can 
do so quickly by 
adding a neck- 
piece of plaited 
linen. Across the 
back the plaiting 
suggests a cape, 
and in the front, 
ajabot. The hem- 
stitched collar is 
held together by a 
black moire 

ribbon cravat. 

















B—The separate 
skirt and shirt-waist 
is the accepted colle- 
giate uniform at most 
of the colleges. The 
skirt may be of serge 
or any wear-defying 
material, should but- 
ton in the front, 
and be generously 


supplied with pockets. 

































Price, $15.00. The accom~ 


panying shirt-waist may be of flannel, linen, or 
taffeta. The sleeves and the high collar give the 
season's hall-mark. Price, in flannel or linen, $8.00, 


and in silk, $10.00. 


C—The revival of the smock may be traced direct- 
ly to the college girl who delights in its comfort and 
has it made of flannel, linen, or silk, as the occasion 
may demand. She may or may not belt it. Price, 


in flannel or linen, $12.75, and in silk, $15.00. 


D—The stock-collar is again in favor and sure to 
please the girl who delights in trig neck-fixings. 
Both taffeta and handkerchief linen in color are 


used for this stock. 
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E—The schoolgirl and her college sister both re- 
quire a good-looking blouse to complete the tailored 
suit. The harness arrangements, now so popular in 
Paris, offer a good way of connecting the skirt and 
shirt-waist, for they may be developed in the material 
of the skirt or in silk of a matching color. The rest 
of the blouse is fashioned from chiffon, net, or in- 


destructible voile. Price, $15.00. 
F—The blouse fashioned from the Italian silk of 


sweater fame has been named the Bryn Mawr, because 
the idea of transforming the silk sweater into a 


blouse first originated at Bryn Mawr College. Price, 
$10.00 in all colors. 


G—A garment which will bring lots of comfort 
to the college-girl is a robe of dark-colored silk bright- 
ened by a little simple Persian trimming. It has not 
the informality of the negligée and yet is as loose 
and unrestrained. Price, in cotton crépe, $12.75, and 


in silk, $16.50. 


H—The high collars are here. This is a distinctly 
feminine version of taffeta and organdie with a 
jaunty bow and very long streamers at the back. 






















Garments on these 
pages may be purchased 
through Good Housekee p- 
ing Magazine without 
extra charge. Patterns 
of A, D, and H cost 10 
cents each; a pattern of 
B, in the stock sizes 34- 
to 40-inch busi-measure- 
menis, costs 50 cents, or 
25 cents for waist or 
skirt separately; a pat- 
tern of C cos!s 25 cents; 
and patterns E, F, and 
G. in the stock sizes, 34- 
to 40-inch bust-measure- 
ments, cost 25 cents each. 
Order patierns by letler 
and page number. 
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A—Every girl at school or college 
requires at least one dressy little frock 
which she can wear to dinner. Chiffon 
or indestructible voile has been com- 
bined with taffeta in this adaptable 
model, though the entire costume may be developed 
in silk. The embroidery in floss or beads is purely 
decorative and may be omitted. Price, $35.00 
(without the embroidery). 


B—For the classroom, the one-piece dress of 
navy-blue serge, or a cloth guaranteed to with- 
stand hard usage, has no rival. This model is 
as practical as it is simple. The gathered flounce 
is attached to a yoke, laced at the sides, and 
the blouse has only its front lacing as trimming. 


Price, $22.50. 


Costumes may be purchased without extra charge 
through Good Housekeeping Magazine. Patterns of A,B; and C, in 16-, 18-, and 20-year sizes cost 50 cents 
each, or 25 cents for skirt, waist, or jacket separately. Order patterns by letter and page number. 
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C—A well-cut cloth suit is 
an indispensable factor in the 
wardrobe of the school or col- 
lege-girl. The skirt is circular, 
and the jacket of medium length 
has the flaring basque section, a 
waist-line clearly defined by the 
belt, and is more snugly fitted to the figure. Price, $38.00. 





















D—For the young girl at school and her big sister at college, the 
top-coat is a necessity. This season the top-coats will entirely 
cover the dress. The skirt section will flare, and the upper part 
will be more closely fitted. The shawl collar is a feature of the 
new garments. Price, $30.00. 


E—Even a young girl requires a dressy little frock for the evening. This may 
be fashioned from a flowered silk or sheer material, and a quaint touch is added 
by making the bolero of black velvet. The guimpe, sleeves, and collar are of 
mousseline, or any soft lingerie fabric. Price, $22.50. 


F—In the schoolroom, the young girl will require a simple dress of a stout 
material such as serge or mohair. Though this model is delightfully simple, it 
has unusual touches in the hanging pockets, which may or may not be embroidered, and in the modest yoke 
completed by a high or flaring collar. Price, $18.50 (without embroidery). 





Costumes may be purchased without extra charge through Good Housekeeping Magazine. Patterns of D, E, 
and F, in 14-, 16-, and 18-year sizes cost 50 cents each, or 25 cents for skirt, waist, or coat separately. Order 
patterns by letter and page number. 
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A—The serge frock is 
always a good standby 
for the schoolroom. The 
front and back of the 
skirt in this model are 
plaited, and the panel is 
outlined in braid. Straps 
of the braid trim the belt 
and the cuffs. 


B—Just a piece of 
wide braid will give the 
suggestion of a bolero to 
the school dress of the 
little girl; another piece 
finishes the top sleeves. 
The frock is plaited and 
is worn with a guimpe. 
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C—The most practical 
collar for the autumn or 
winter coat is one which 
may be buttoned close to 
the throat or worn flat. 
as is shown in the sketch. 
It is of a contrasting 
material and matches the 
belt and cuffs. The 
raglan sleeve is again in 
vogue. 


Clothes for the First School Days 













D—For the early autumn days, when 
the weather is still balmy, the suspen- 
der frock is the most comfortable cos- 
tume for the schoolgirl. The skirt, 
well supplied with pockets, may be of 
any woolen material, and the blouse is 
developed in a washable fabric. 


E—The cloth suit for the small boy 
has straps of embroidery or braiding 
carried out in bright colors. The long 
Russian blouse is worn with knicker- 
bockers. 































Patterns of these clothes in the 
4-, 6-, 8-, and 10-year sizes cost 
1o cents each, and the clothes 
may be purchased through Good 
Housekeeping Magazine without 
any extra charge. 
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Make cups from tender, crisp 
lettuce-hearts. Place in the 
bottom of each cup a layer 
of grapefruit-pulp, and on 
top of this a small red 
beet. boiled tender and 

cut into fancy shape. 
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Small Losses in the Household 


OVERTY does not in any way 
prevent skill, and skill in the prep- 
aration of food means better living 
at less cost. Study the common, 

every-day foods to be had in your markets; 
then find their places in your bills of fare, 
and cook them so that they will retain their 
proper nourishment and flavor. 

Seasoning does not mean merely adding 
salt and pepper or sugar; it means the cor- 
rect blending of vegetables and fruits not to 
destroy any one flavor, but to intensify all. 

Marketing economy does not mean buy- 
ing cheap foods. It means the wise selec- 
tion of such foods as your purse will allow 
and those best suited to the occupation 
of your family. 

“Much tasting and no wasting’ is a 
good rule toremember. “Have just enough 
and not an ounce too much”’ is another. 
: Purchase a fowl for a fricassee and a year- 
: old chicken for roasting. Save every bone, 
7 whether beef, mutton, veal, poultry, or 
3 game, as well as the remaining gravies or 
sauces and juices in the meat dishes, and 
add them to the stock-pot. The stock-pot 
is a storehouse of wealth, and in even a small 
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A small cavity should be made in 
the center of each beet to hold 
the mayonnaise dressing in 
which is stuck a single 
celery-leaf. Serve 
with cheese straws 
or toasted crackers 









Salad Rouge et Blanche 


THREE MEALS A DAY 


Edited " Mrs. Rorer 


family an economical housewife will have 
soup every day without cost. 

Meat is the most costly and extravagant 
of all foods. Save every bit that is left 
over and make it into a dish for another 
meal. Where sauces are used to hide the 
ugliness of a piece of meat or a dish, there 
is no occasion to spend money on the dish 
itself. Bits of left-over meat may be cut 
into cubes and warmed up in brown sauce; 
garnished with toast, they make a palatable 
and sightly dish. 

Tops of sirloin steaks, and the tough ends of 
the rump or round steak, very unpalatable 
when broiled or panned, are excellent when 
made into meat balls, cannelon, Hamburg 
steaks, or steaks Stanley. A small meat- 
grinder, costing a dollar and a quarter, will 
save hours of time and a great deal of money. 
If you use ham, after all the slices have been 
taken from the ham itself, chip the remain- 
ing lean portion as you would dried beef, 
and frizzle it, using milk for the sauce. 
With corn-bread or whole-wheat gems, this 
makes a nice supper or luncheon dish. 
Save the bone for the stock-pot. 

Where vegetables are to be served alone, 
select the best portion for the special dish, 
the less sightly parts for soups, stews, and 
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seasonings. For instance, if you purchase 
a head of celery, wash the tops, cut them off, 
and save the best for the flavoring of soups; 
take off the outside stalks and put them 
aside for stewing, and reserve the center 
for eating raw, or for salads. This would be 
more economical, even, if you have to buy 
two heads of celery instead of one. One 
baked tomato or two or three table- 
spoonfuls of stewed tomatoes may be saved 
and added to give flavor to tomorrow’s 
sauce. 

Three or four tablespoonfuls of peas left 
over from today’s dinner may be added to 
tomorrow’s luncheon omelet. Water in 
which rice is boiled may be added to the 
common stock, or used with tomatoes for 
quick tomato soup. One boiled onion left 
from today’s dinner may be pressed through 
a sieve and added to tomorrow’s soup or 
sauce. A half cupful of cold boiled rice, homi- 
ny, or oatmeal should be saved and added 
to tomorrow’s muffins. 

Left-over mashed potatoes may be used 
for croquettes or potato puff, and should 
under no circumstances be made into the 
ordinary, greasy, indigestible potato cakes. 
One cupful of mashed potatoes, with the 
addition of one egg-yolk, a little parsley, 
salt, and pepper, will make six croquettes. 

Pieces of bread, rusk, or stale cake may be 
used for spice or bread pudding; this, if well 
made, is one of the nicest of all cheap 
puddings. Bits of bread may also be 
saved for bread-crums or for scalloped 
dishes. Do not allow slices of bread to re- 
main in the box; they will mold 
and spoil the 
flavor of all 
the bread. 
Make them 
at once into 
pulled bread 
or hard toast; 
in this way they 
will keep for sev- 
eral days. Small 
bits of bread may 
also be used for 
bread - muffins or 
breakfast-cakes. 

Cold _ boiled, 
baked, or fried fish 
makes good fish 
croquettes, or may 
be served 4a la 
créme in a border 
of mashed pota- 







Manhattan Salad 


Cut bananas into slices crosswise and squeeze over them a little 

lemon-juice to keep them from discoloring. Select some tender 

white stalks of celery and cut into thin slices. Mix this thoroughly 

with the sliced bananas and add some thin slices of fresh coconut. 
Serve in a dish garnished with the celery-tops 





Small Losses in the Household 


toes. With lettuce salad and French 
dressing, this makes a delightful luncheon 
dish. 

Foods, however, are not alone respon- 
sible for leakages in the household. 
Brooms, scrubbing-brushes, and soap are 
wasted needlessly. Brooms should be 
hung by the handle or rested on the 
handle. Scrubbing-brushes should be put 
to dry with the bristles down. Soap 
should be kept in a wire dish to prevent 
dissolution by the water. Pastry-brushes 
and grease-brushes should be washed and 
rinsed as soon as they are used, and put 
to dry. Old table-cloths should be cut 
into squares and hemmed to use over the 
table or as screens for bread, buns, or when 
cooling cakes. They also make exceedingly 
nice window- or silver-cloths. Save the 
salt- and flour-bags and use them for greens, 
lettuce, and parsley that are to be put on 
the ice. ; 

Furnish your kitchen, if you wish to be 
truly economical, with non-breakable uten- 
sils. Insist on their being properly cared 
for, and see that each utensil is used for 
the purpose intended. 

To prevent breakage, use graniteware 
plates in your refrigerator instead of stone- 
ware, granite mixing-bowls instead of the 
old-fashioned yellow earthen bowls, and 
tin cups for measuring purposes. 

After all these things have been consid- 
ered, do not forget the economy of time. 
Drop into a regular routine each day, that the 
work may be done without fatigue or worry. 

Do the same thing the same way 

every time; 
your hands 
will do 
it without 
the addi- 
tion of your 
brain. Learn 
to collect materials 
for “the dish,” 
then the neces- 
sary utensils, then 
attend to the fire, 
and make the dish. 
Measure ingredi- 
ents quickly and 
savetime. Trouble 
and irregular- 
ities are averted 
where one rigidly 
adheres to regular 
rules and routine. 
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SUNDAY, August 1 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Omelet Coffee Toast 


DINNER 


Clear Soup 
(Y omg, Ss Chicken en_ Casserole 
‘eas Rice 


Vegetable Salad 
Caramel Ice-Cream 


SUPPER 
(in Library or on Porch) 


Nut, Lettuce, and plain Sand- 
wiches 


ocoa, 
Orange Jelly Sponge Cake 


MONDAY, August 2 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloup 
Rese -Cooked Cereal Cream 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 


String-Bean Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Ice-Tea 


DINNER 
Cream-of-Corn Soup 
Chops Creamed Potatoes 
Stewed Cucumbers 


Lettuce Salad 
Watermelon 


TUESDAY, August 3 


BREAKFAST 
Fresh Fruit 


Farin Cream 
‘Broiled Thin Dried Beef 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Panned Tomatoes Cream Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Ice-Coffee (left over) 


DINNER 


Tomato Soup 
Beefila Mode Hot Brown Sauce 


Baked Potatoes Corn 
Cantaloup Salad Wafers 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, August 4 


BREAKFAST 


Molded Farina with Fruit and 
Cream 
Broiled Tomatoes Rolls 
offee 


LUNCHEON 


Thin Beef 4 la Mode 
Horseradish Sauce 
Tomato Salad 
Tea 


DINNER 


Okra Soup 
Baked Tomatoes Stuffed with 
Beef & la Mode 
Corn on Cob Peas 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Chees2 
Peach Cream Pie 


THURSDAY, August 5 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced Bananas Cream 
Scrambled Eggs on Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Creole Eggs Rice 
Baked Bananas 
Ice-Tea 


Menus for August 


DINNER 
Salsify Soup 
Broiled Steak Butter Sauce 
French-Fried Potatoes Corn 
String-Bean Salad 
Peach Tart 
FRIDAY, August 6 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Fried Egeplant Sliced Tomatoes 
Rol 


Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Perch Brown Bread 
Lettuce Salad 
DINNER 
Clam Chowder Pilot Bread 
Boiled Fish Sauce Hollandaise 
Potatoes Cucumber Salad 
Roquefort or Camembert 
Crackers 
Coffee 
SATURDAY, August 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloup 
Whole-Wheat Cereal Cream 
Steamed Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Smothered Beef Corn Pudding 
Ice-Tea 
DINNER 


Cream-of-Pea Soup 
Fricandeau of Veal Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice String-Beans 
Tomato Salad 
Iced Melon 


SUNDAY, August 8 


BREAKFAST 


Fresh Fruit 
Omelet Coffee Rolls 


DINNER 


Cold Consommé 
Roast Chicken Giblet Sauce 
New Potatoes Peas 
Corn on Cob 
Peach Ice-Cream Small Cakes 


Coffee 
SUPPER 
Thin Cold Veal in Aspic Jelly 
Lettuce Russian Dressing 
Sandwiches 
Ice-Tea Cakes 


MONDAY, August 9 


BREAKFAST 


Cantalou 

Ready-Cooked Cerea Cream 
zzs Bacon 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Spanish MeatBalls with Corn-Meal 
ice « Bread and Butter 
Ice-Tea 
DINNER 


Tomato Soup 
Chicken Pie (left over chicken) 


Peas 
Oma Salad 
Wafers Coffee Cheese 
TUESDAY, August 10 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 





LUNCHEON 


Peppers filled with Cheese 
Cape ive cent pate Wass Broad 
Sliced Tomatoes 
DINNER 


Stock Soup 
Lamb Stew Dumplings 


‘eas 
Tomato Salad 
Ice-Cream 
WEDNESDAY, August 11 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Bacon and Eggs New Style 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni au Gratin 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Ice-Tea 
DINNER 
Purée of Lima Beans 
Roast Beef Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Stewed Squash 
New Cabbage Sala: 
Peach Tart 
THURSDAY, August 12 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Peaches 


Ready-Cooked Cereal Cream 
Broiled Finnan-Haddie Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cold Beef Horseradish Sauce 
Potato Salad 
Tea 
DINNER 
Cantalou 
Beef Croquettes omato Sauce 
Corn on Cob Peas 
Lettuce Salad 
Huckleberry Mush Cream 
FRIDAY, August 13 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Fried Smallfish Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled Fish in Ramekins 
Whole-Wheat Bread Butter 
Lettuce French Dressing 
DINNER 


Cream-of-Clam Soup 
Baked Fish Egg Sauce 
Plain Potatoes 
‘Tema, Stuffed with A sg cerca 


Cheese Balls ‘oas' Crackers 
Coff 


SATURDAY, August 14 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Far Cream 
Coddled E 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cheese Souffié Green Corn Gems 
Sliced Peaches 


DINNER 


Clear Soup & la Royal 
Round Steak Butter Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes Cauliflower 

Lettuce and Cress Salad 
Cold Fruit Pudding 
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Vegetable Nut Salad 


Mix together two stalks of celery, two apples, and one small onion chopped fine, and a half-cupful of chopped English 
walnuts; make into a mound on a platter. cover with cream dressing, and ornament with slices of beets 


A Balanced Luncheon Menu 


impression, just as 

much nourishment is 
required in summer as in 
winter. Food values are measured by the 
standard calorie, a heat or energy unit, and 
1166 are required for each person at each 
meal, with at least 116 of them sup- 
plied by the protein content of the meal. 
Therefore the essential point. in planning 
meals for hot days is not only to secure 
relatively as good a balance of the five 
food constituents (water, protein, fat, 
carbohydrates, and 
mineral matter) as in 
winter, but to select 
them from the less 
concentrated foods 
(largely from the 
bulky vegetables), 
and so to cook and 
serve them that their 
palatable coolness will 


& ONTRARY to common 


Cold Bouillon 
Concordia Eggs 
Graham Bread with Butter Balls 
Vegetable Salad with Boiled Dressing 
Raspberry Mousse—Sponge Cake 


CONCORDIA EGGS 





Water Protein Fat Carbohydrates Ash 





tration shows, it supplies all 
the five food principles and 
in approximately the follow- 
ing proportions: 203 parts of 
water; 27 parts of protein, 31 parts of fat 
(energy food); 31 parts of carbohydrate 
(energy food); and 2 parts of ash or mineral 
matter. To each of the six persons served, 
it furnishes 415 calories out of the 1166 
required, and approximately 76 of them 
are furnished by the protein. 

To balance the meal satisfactorily, ad- 
ditional protein is supplied in the graham 
bread, the vegetable 
salad, and the sponge 
cake. More calories 
from strictly energy 
food are needed, and 
the dessert was there- 
fore selected for its 
sugar and the fat in 
the cream. Any com- 
bination of vegetables 





carry no hint of their may be made to 
food-value. If ameat secure the necessary 
dish had been used, Average Fuel Value mampired) bulk and vegetable- 
iced fruit-juices might salts. Graham bread 
have been substituted was chosen for its 
for the bouillon. bulk-value in addi- 

The meal is bal- tion to its protein. 
anced around Con- Follow the Tested 
cordia Eggs. This es Recipe for strawberry 
dish is even richer PREG Tee mousse, substituting 
than the average meat IPortion of Concord; F, raspberries or any 
dish in protein. As whup. x of the local fruits 


the graphic _ illus- 
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Graphic illustration of food principles in Concordia Eggs, 
showing also the fuel-value in an individual serving 


for the strawberries. 















The Every-Day Chemistry of Foods 
and Cookery 


By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


The first article in this series pointed out the importance to the human system of a properly bal- 
anced ration, and enumerated and explained the various groups of foods in their relation to the body’s 
nourishment and to each other; the article last month was concerned with the function and value of 
proteins, the first great food group. In this article will be found an explanation of the part played by 
carbohydrates and fats. This series is not intended as a scientific dissertation; its purpose is to put in 
ordinary language the fundamental principles of human nutrition so that any housewife can readily un- 
derstand them and, understanding, feed her family with the positive knowledge that she is giving them 
the right kinds of food, in the required proportions, prepared in the proper manner, and at a fair cost. 


I1I—Carbohydrates and Fats, Their Preparation and Place in the Menu 








HE child running home from 

school bursts into the house with 

a demand for bread and sugar. 

During the afternoon he has 
used up the energy or heat supplied by the 
noon meal, and his body is ready for more 
fuel. The reason he asks for bread and 
sugar is because nature creates in a normal 
being a demand for necessary food, and un- 
consciously he is voicing a body need. Just 
as the protein builds muscle, the carbo- 
hydrate fulfils the great mission of acting 
as fuel to the body. If it were not for this 
food constituent, oxidation, which means 
burning or digesting, could not take place. 
The carbohydrate also generates heat, 
activity, and energy for work. Without 
it the body would become lazy, chilly, 
and inert. 

The list of carbohy- 
drates is extensive, 
including both 
starches and 
sugars. The 
following 
foods 


Tomato Tulips 
Cut the tops from 
tomatoes and slice 
downward fora short 
distance. Fill with 
finely chopped green 
Peppers and onion,and 












may be listed under starches: all vegetables 
containing a noticeable amount of starch and 
sugar, as white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
carrots, parsnips, beets, melons, sweet corn, 
and squash; all cereals, both ready-to-eat and 
cooked, including rice and samp; macaroni, 
spaghetti, vermicelli, and noodles; bread, all 
muffins, biscuits, and crackers; bananas and 
corn-starch; arrowroot, cereal, and tapioca 
puddings. Sugars include all foods made 
very sweet: as cakes, most pies, frostings, 
candies, rich preserves, stewed fruits, jellies, 
sweet puddings, rich breads (as coffee-cake), 
cookies, molasses, honey, and maple-sirup. 
It must be distinctly understood that 
this classification, like that of proteins, 
is general; for just as proteins possess a 
small proportion of heat-giving properties, 
most carbohydrate foods 
contain a trace of pro- 
tein; but, for con- 
venience’ sake in 
planning the 
balanced 
ration, each 
must be 


boiled rice, and bake 
in an oven for about 
twenty minutes, set- 
ting each tomato on a 
slice of pepper. Serve 
hot with a bit of 
mayonnaise on top 


(Carbohydrates and Fats continued on page 256) 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


To say that this department has met with instant success is simply to repeat what every subscriber 
to Good Housekeeping must already know. Indeed, it has rarely happened that a department in any 
magazine has “‘taken’’ so well. And, lest we be charged with undue pride in the matter, it is well to 
add that it is not at ourselves that we are “throwing bouquets,” but at the hundreds of women whose 
recipes have already been accepted, and at the hundreds more who are and will be sending in the for- 
mulas for their choicest dishes. The interest of these women makes possible such a venture as this, 
and it is they who should be thanked for the “nationalizing” of these many dishes, which heretofore 


have been known to only a few select cooks. 


Judging from the number of recipes pouring in, there is no necessity to urge any one to contribute, 
but, for the sake of possible newcomers, the directions given in the previous issues are repeated: we 
pay at least one dollar for every recipe accepted; if you want unavailable recipes returned, be sure to 
enclose a stamp; remember that we are working about four months ahead of the calendar. And 
lastly, don’t forget to keep a file of all the recipes—a card-catalog is a handy way to do it—for we shall 
begin a series of balanced menus next month, and you will be unable to follow them without the recipes. 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. 


Concordia Eggs 

6 eggs I cupful grated cheese 
4 cupfuls cold cooked hom- 2 tablespoonfuls butter 

iny Salt and pepper 

Butter a shallow baking-dish and fill with the 
hominy, which should not be too stiff; with the bot- 
tom of a cup, make as many depressions in the 
hominy as there are eggs to be used. Sprinkle over 
half the cheese and set in a hot oven till it is melted 
and beginning to brown. Remove from oven and 
drop an egg in each depression. Dot over the but- 
ter, sprinkle on the rest of the cheese, and dredge 
lightly with a little salt and pepper. Place in oven 
again till eggs are set, about ten minutes. 

Mrs. W. L. Eaton, Concord, Mass. 


Dr. Wiley’s Whole-Wheat Bread 

Enough whole-wheat flour I quart stiff clabbered milk 

to make a dough of the 1 cupful molasses 

consistency of fruit-cake 2 level teaspoonfuls baking- 

mixture—at least eight soda 

cupfuls ¥% teaspoonful salt 

Mix the soda into the molasses until it froths over 
the top of the cup; stir into the milk; add the salt 
and flour. Put into two ordinary bread-pans and 
let it stand in a warm sheltered place from thirty to 
forty-five minutes, or until sponge has risen to with- 
in one inch of the top of the pan. Bake about one 
hour in a slow oven. This is important, for if baked 
too rapidly the bread will be spoiled. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Washington, D.C. 


Swiss Salad Dressing 


¥% teaspoonful of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of olive-oil 
; 14 teaspoonful of paprika 
4 pint of cream 


Beat the yolks to a cream in a small granite 
saucepan. Put the honey over the fire in another 
saucepan; when it comes to a good boil, pour it into 
the beaten yolks. Beat the whole over the fire one 
minute; take from the fire and beat continuously for 
five minutes until it is as thick as mayonnaise; add 
the olive-oil, salt, and paprika. When cold, fold in 
the cream, whipped to a stiff froth. Use this with 
fruits arranged on nests of crisp lettuce-leaves. 
Add the lemon-juice to the fruit, or to the dressing 
before adding the cream. Peaches, cherries, and 
pineapple make the best Swiss salads. Mrs. Rover. 


3 egg-yolks f 
% cupful of strained honey 
Juice of 1 lemon 
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Sour Cream Doughnuts 

Icupful very rich sour 2 eggs 4 

cream 1 teaspoonful ginger 
I cupful thick sour milk I teaspoonful salt 
¥% cupful sugar I teaspoonful soda 

Flour to roll 

Put cream and milk in a large mixing-bowl. Add 
salt, soda, and ginger. Mix thoroughly. Beat in 
three cupfuls of flour and, when smooth, add the eggs 
well beaten and just enough flour to roll without 
sticking. Cut with a doughnut-cutter, and fry in deep 
fat hot enough to brown a bit of bread in forty counts. 
Mrs. Una Nixson Hopkins, 301 Cypress Pl., Pasadena, Cal. 


Grapefruit and Agar-Agar Gelatin 
I pint grapefruit-juice 34 cupful sugar 
I cupful water I cupful prepared agar-agar 
4 teaspoonful salt 

Dissolve the sugar in the water, stirring over heat 
till clear. Add the salt, fruit-juice, and agar-agar 
in liquid form. Mix thoroughly, let stand till firm 
and very cold, and serve with whipped cream or 


stewed fruit of contrasting flavor. 
Mrs. Riley M. Fletcher-Berry, Sanford, Fla. 


Date Bread 


14 cupfuls bread-flour I tablespoonful sugar 

1% cupfuls graham-flour or 1% teaspoonful salt 
whole-wheat meal I package dates, cut fine 

3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- ilk to moisten, about 134 
der cupfuls 
Mix together dry ingredients; add dates, and 

then the milk, and bake about forty-five minutes 

in a slow oven. Raisins may be substituted. 

Mrs. D. Spencer Berger, 383 Norton St., New Haven, Conn. 


Gallantine 
\{ teaspoonful nutmeg 
4% teaspoonful pepper 
2 beaten eggs 1 teaspoonful salt 
¥% pound dry bread-crums Grated rind and juice 1 
(about 13% cupfuls) lemon 
Put the meat through a food-chopper; add re- 
mainder of ingredients, pack into a well-greased 
bread-tin, cover with oiled paper, and steam four 
hours. Serve cold, thinly sliced. 
Mrs. J. P. Hart, 543 Hanover St., Fall River, Mass. 


I pound round steak 
I pound raw ham 


Raisin Sauce for Plain Ice-Cream 


I cupful seeded raisins ¥% cupful chopped walnut- 
2 cupfuls water meats 
2 cupfuls sugar 


Boil raisins in water till very soft. Remove 
raisins and rub through a colander. In the mean- 
time boil the raisin-liquor with the sugar for three 
minutes, remove from heat, and add raisin-pulp and 
nuts. When ice-cold, pour over ice-cream, pref- 
erably chocolate or with a fruit flavor. 

Mrs. P. V. C. See, 214 Harrison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Baked Clams Rhode Island Style 


1 quart large, long clams Cracker-crums 
1 small onion, minced Clam-liquor 
Fat bacon 


Measure clams after removing from shell; sepa- 
rate the soft from the hard portions, put the latter 
through a food-chopper and combine with the 
onion, clam-liquor, and cracker-crums till of the 
consistency of thick paste. Place the soft part of a 
clam in each half shell, fill with the mixture, place 
a small strip of bacon on top, and bake till light 
brown in a quick oven. If long clams are not avail- 
able, round clams or ‘‘quahaugs” may be used. In 
this case, the whole clam is chopped. 

Mrs. F. E. Stivers, 115 S. Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Casserole of Halibut 
2 poseda cheap cut of hali- 34 cupful shredded carrots 
ul 


I cupful tomato-juice 
4 potatoes, quartered 4 tablespoonfuls melted 
6 small onions butter 
2 teaspoonfuls salt # cupful bread-crums 
\% teaspoonful pepper oiling water 


Remove the skin and bone from the fish; boil 
potatoes for five minutes, then drain and rinse. 
Brown onions and carrots in the butter. Put a 
layer of fish in the casserole, then some carrots and 
onions and a few crums; add more fish, vegetables, 
and crums, repeating till all is used. Barely cover 
with the tomato-juice and boiling water. Sprinkle 
on the seasoning, place the potatoes on top, cover, 
and bake from forty-five minutes to an hour in a 
moderate oven. Mrs. Paul Vannan, Danville, Pa. 


Mock Chop Suey 


2cupfuls diced cold roast Curry-powder to taste 
pork or veal Salt and paprika 
I cupful diced celery Ican button mushrooms, 
1 large onion, diced _ sliced 
Icupful gravy or slightly Boiled rice 
thickened stock 4 tablespoonfuls butter 
Fry the celery and onion in the butter till tender, 
about thirty minutes; then add the gravy and sea- 
son as needed with salt, paprika, and curry-powder. 
The amount of curry to be used depends on its 
strength. Cook together for a few moments, then 
add the meat and mushrooms, and serve around a 
mound of hot boiled rice. Fresh mushrooms may 
be used if fried for five minutes before combining. 
Fried noodles may be served with this dish. 


Mrs. C. E. Ferguson, 104 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Virginia Pudding 

1 cupful corn, cut from cob 1 teaspoonful baking-pow- 
2 cupfuls milk der 
2 eggs ¥% teaspoonful white pepper 
1% tablespoonfuls butter % teaspoonful salt 

Beat eggs light; add milk, corn, baking-powder, 
and seasoning, and lastly the butter, which should 
be melted. Mix well, turn into a buttered baking- 
dish or into six small ramekins, and bake about thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven; fifteen to twenty min- 
utes will suffice for individual portions. 

Elise W. King, Box 121 Forest Rd., Lynchburg, Va. 


Russian Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
6 tablespoonfuls mayon- 4 teaspoonful chopped ca- 


naise pers 
1% tablespoonfuls chopped 14 teaspoonfuls tarragon 


Pimientoes vinegar 5 
6 sprigs chives, chopped 1% tablespoonfuls whipped 
3 tablespoonfuls chili-sauce cream 


Mix in order given. 
Mrs. E.C.Clulow, Woodworth Ave., Glenwood, Yonkers, N.Y. 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 258) 
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English Chops with Roquefort Cheese 


6 English chops 4 teaspoonful beef-extract 
2 tablespoonfuls butter I teaspoonful Worcester- 
i pound Roquefort cheese shire sauce 

cupful soup-stock 5 drops tabasco sauce 


Arrange chops, which should be rolled with the 
kidney, in a baking-pan. Sprinkle with salt and 

pper, dot with butter, and sprinkle with Roque- 
ort cheese which has been put through a potato- 
ricer. Put a little water in the bottom of the pan, 
cover, and bake twenty-five minutes. During the 
last five minutes, baste with a sauce made of the 
soup-stock, extract, Worcestershire, and tabasco 
mixed together. Remove from this, and thicken the 
sauce that remains with flour. Serve the chops with 
frills on the sticks with which they are fastened to- 
gether. Amanda Lindsirum, 840 Vine St., Denver, Colo. 


Sliced Ham English Country Style 
2 ds of ham sliced i 
Sa ee. Ferd 
Scald the ham in boiling water to remove excess 
salt, then dry thoroughly, and fry till browned on 
both sides. In the meantime, peel and slice the 
onions, lay them in a frying-pan or thick kettle, 
place the ham on top, and pour over the soup-stock. 
Water, flavored with bouillon cubes, or beef-extract 
can be used in place of the stock. Cover closely 
and simmer till all is tender, about forty-five min- 
utes. Remove the ham to a platter, surround with 
the onions, add a little more stock to the liquid in 
the pan, thicken slightly, and pour over the ham. 
Mrs. Frances Fiske, 30 High St., Keene, N. H. 


Spanish Steak 
Sirloin steak, about 2 % cupful chopped toma- 
t 


unds P oes 
cupful chopped onion 1 tabl mful butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 


% cupful chopped green 

Peppers 

The steak should be cut about three-fourths of 
an inch thick. Heat a heavy frying-pan till very hot, 
put in the steak, and cook it, turning continuously, 
about seven minutes. Salt when nearly done. In 
the meantime, the butter should be melted, the 
vegetables added, and cooked slowly till tender, 
about twenty minutes. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper, and serve spread over the meat. 

Lois Foster, 1534 Neil Ave., Columbus, O. 


Scalloped Mushrooms _ 

I pint soft bread-crums Salt and pepper 
34 pound mushrooms 14% cupfuls stock or bouil- 
6 tablespoonfuls butter lon 

Separate caps of mushrooms from stems and peel 
both. Chop the stems fine; melt the butter and 
mix it with the crums, then put a layer in a buttered 
baking-dish, follow with one of mushroom-caps and 
chopped stems, and dredge slightly with salt and 
pepper. Repeat till dish is nearly full, but there 
should not be more than four layers. Pour over the 
stock and cover top with a half-cupful of dry bread- 
crums mixed with two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Cover and bake for fifteen minutes; re- 
move lid and brown. 
Mrs. Myrene M. Garrison, 1407 Kent Ave., Columbus, O. 


Bisque Cream 
¥% pound peanut-brittle I pint thick cream 
Put the brittle through the food-chopper; whip 
the cream, combine mixtures, pour into a mold, 
on the cover, and bury in equal parts of ice and salt 
for four hours. — Gertrude A. Straman, Ottawa, Ohio. 
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grouped according to its predominating 
characteristic. All foods contain other 
properties, but the underlying principle in 
their preparation lies in properly cooking 
the ruling constituent, as protein in pro- 
teins, starch in carbohydrates, and so on, 
at the same time retaining the total food- 
value as far as possible. 

Starches in the raw state are largely in- 
digestible and can not be wholly absorbed 
by the body. Thorough cooking converts 
the starch into a sweet substance similar to 
sugar and renders it digestible. In case 
the cookery is incomplete, as in half-cooked 
cereals, the starch, instead of being used in 
the body, goes through the digestive canal, 
irritating the stomach and intestines, and 
frequently causing accumulations of gas. 
Just as plain starch can not be prepared for 
laundry purposes without the addition of 
boiling water to burst the grains, so is this 
addition necessary in cooking all starchy 
foods, unless they contain a large amount of 
water in themselves. For this reason cereals 
can not be cooked without the medium of 
water or other liquid, while potatoes, which 
contain considerable water, can be cooked 
either with or without its being added. 

Many questions arise. concerning the 
preparation of vegetables, the most com- 
mon being as to the proper temperature of 
the water in which they are set to cook. 
Without exception, vegetables should be 
started in boiling water to give the ex- 
treme heat an opportunity to burst the 
starch-grains; after that the water may be 
allowed to simmer, boil 
gently, or vigorously, ac- 
cording to the vege- 
table being cooked. 
As potatoes, for 
example, are 
largely starch, 
the water 
should boil 
rapidly in 
order to burst 
the starch-grains 
throughout. Peas 
and asparagus, on the 
other hand, are very ten- 
der and contain only a 
limited amount of starch; 
therefore they should be 
simmered gently in a 
small quantity of water. 
This should serve as a 
sauce for the finished 


The Every-Day Chemistry of Foods and Cookery 












Stuffed Peaches 
Peel and slice in halves six fresh peaches. 
three sprigs of mint into one cupful of boiling 
water. Cover closely and let stand till cool. Strain 


and add one cupful of sugar. 

Quickly add the strained juice of one orange and 

one lemon and beat all into the whites of two eggs. 

Fill the peach-halves with this meringue. put to- 
gether, and top each with a walnut 





food; for whenever vegetables are sim- 
mered, some of the constituents cook out 
into the surrounding liquid. Parsnips, sal- 
sify, carrots, and beets should be cooked 
in gently boiling water, so that the cel- 
lulose or woody fiber of which they are 
largely constituted will be gradually soft- 
ened. In case vegetables are shriveled or 
wilted, they should stand unpared for a 
short time in cold water in order to regain 
the moisture lost through evaporation. 
They should never be “soaked” after peel- 
ing or set to cook in cold water, as the food 
elements will be lost, unless the water is used 
for the cookery or for soup. For all green 
vegetables as little water as possible should 
be used. Salt should be added at the begin- 
ning to harden the cellulose and to retain 
the green coloring-matter contained in the 
cells. Salt, however, should never be added 
to starchy vegetables until they are cooked, 
as the hardening effect prevents the complete 
bursting of the starch-grains. Soda is used 
only when it is necessary to soften vege- 
table fiber, as with old peas, overgrown 
spinach, and similar foods. 

Since all elements of a food should be 
considered in cooking, vegetables should 
not be peeled before boiling, for this brings 
about almost an entire loss of both mineral 
and protein constituents, leaving only the 
starch. Whenever possible, baking is an 
excellent plan, parsnips, beets, carrots, and 
squash prepared in this way being almost 
as delicious as baked potatoes. 

Cereals are the cheapest and most nour- 
ishing of the fuel foods. Con- 
sisting of approximately 
. three-fourths starch, 
they are distinctly 

carbohydrates, al- 
though oats, 

wheat, rye, 
and corn con- 
tain about ten 
percent of 
protein, and 
even rice, 
though mostly 
starch, has a trace 
of protein. It is often 
misstated that cereals 
are equal to proteins in 
muscle-building proper- 
ties; but it must be re- 
membered that besides 
containing less protein 
than the muscle-making 


Break 


Boil until it threads. 











Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


foods, the portion that they do 
contain is in a form that can 
not always be assimilated by 
the body. But, when accom- 
panied with a generous quan- 
tity of milk or some other pro- 
tein food, the cereal becomes 
reenforced so that it is suitable 
to serve as the main dish of 
any meal. 

All raw cereals demand thor- 
ough cooking, for in this way 
only can they be made whole- 
some and of fine flavor. It is © 
far better not to eat them at 
all than to eat them under- 
cooked. Even the partially 
cooked cereals need more than 
the proverbial ‘twenty min- 
utes.” An hour or more of 
cooking will show the improve- 
ment in flavor and texture due 
to the longer process. Cereals contain a 
large amount of woody fiber that can be 
softened in no other way. 

Like vegetables, cereals should always 
be set to cook in rapidly boiling water, the 
heat being reduced while they boil gently 
for fifteen minutes over a direct heat. 
They are then ready to place in the fireless 
cooker or double boiler for further cooking, 
or, if desired, they can be finished over the 
direct fire, although this demands careful 
watching. All coarse grains, like cracked 
wheat, grits, or Irish oatmeal, should cook at 
least four hours. When properly prepared, 
every grain of the cereal should be whole, and 
the mush be firm and dry enough to chew. 
This is a very important point, as the saliva, 
the digestive juice of the mouth, contains a 
principle which acts directly on the starch, 
and if the mush is very soft, it is swallowed 
hastily without any pretense at mastica- 
tion; consequently, the first step in diges- 
tion is thwarted, and the cereal often fer- 
ments and causes gas to form. 

Brown or unpolished rice needs a differ- 
ent treatment from other cereals. The 
cooking should all be done in boiling water, 
as the large amount of starch it contains 
can be prepared for assimilation in no other 
way. During the latter part of the time, it 
should be set back and allowed to boil very 
slowly, meanwhile taking up the excess of 
water. In this way none of the food ele- 
ments are wasted. The usual method of 
preparing it in the double boiler results in 
a pasty mess of indigestible starch, while 


Dissolve one tablespoonful of gelatin in one-fourth cupful of water. 
three-fourths cupful powdered sugar until dissolved. Cool and strain into two 
cupfuls of stiffly whipped cream. 

into cantaloup-halves. This will make enough filling for eight servings 


iam 


Peach Mousse in Cantaloup 
Heat with 


Beat in two cupfuls of peach-pulp. freeze. and fill 


occasionally, when it is boiled, much of 
the nutriment is discarded in the cooking 
water. 

The “ready-to-eat” cereals have prac- 
tically the same proportion of digestible 
elements as the grains from which they are 
made, and are useful in supplying variety 
in the menu. Whereas macaroni and spa- 
ghetti are not termed cereals, they belong 
to this class because they are composed 
chiefly of flour. As they are distinctly 
starch, they must be cooked in rapidly boil- 
ing water. Plain, they are simple starches, 
but in combination with protein foods, as 
cheese, eggs, milk, or nuts, they form excel- 
lent meat-substitutes. 

Bread, both ordinary white and whole- 
wheat, contains so large a percentage of 
starch that it must be classified as a car- 
bohydrate. Bread has a place peculiarly 
its own in the diet, but when enormous 
quantities are consumed at a meal, it de- 
notes one of two things—it is eaten either 
through custom or because the meal is 
unbalanced. 

In considering sweets, the place of pure 
molasses, honey, and maple-sirup should 
be noted. They are wholesome foods and 
often a meal, supplemented by warm bis- 
cuits and honey, or browned mush and sirup, 
instead of the usual heavy dessert, is not 
only more wholesome, but more enjoyable. 
Pure candy not only has a place in the diet, 
but, when properly used, may be a supple- 
ment tothemenu. It must be remembered 
that sugar is a source of quick energy—that is 
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Peppers Filled with Cheese 
i peppers of medium HS grees em yn AO 
1% cupfuls cream cheese ash red pepper 
6 ezges Cracker-dust 

If the cheese is hard, it should be grated; other- 
wise, put it through a potato-ricer. Beat the eggs 
very light and add to the cheese, together with the 
seasonings. Thicken with the cracker-dust, fill the 
peppers, and bake a very light brown in a moderate 
oven. These may be served plain or with tomato 
sauce. Mrs. John Hornsby, Eminence, Ky. 


Salsify or Mock Oyster Soup 
1 dozen salsify roots 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
I quart cold water I pint milk 
1 ounce salt codfish, diced ¥4 cupful cream 
or shredded Salt and pepper to taste 
Scrape salsify and cut in thin slices. Drop at once 
into cold water and boil forty minutes; add the cod- 
fish and butter, and cook eight minutes; just before 
serving, add the cream and milk. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper, and serve at once. 
Mrs. Lilly Ely Litile, Frewsburg, N. Y. 


Lemon-Jelly Salad 


1% tablespoonfuls granu- I green pepper, diced 
lated gelatin \% cupful broken walnut- 


% cupful cold water meats 
2% cupfuls boiling water % cupful sliced, stuffed 


1 cupful sugar olives 
¥ cupful lemon-juice 
Soak the gelatin in the cold water till softened, 
and then dissolve in the boiling water. Add sugar 
and lemon-juice, strain, and when the mixture be- 
gins to thicken, add the vegetables and nuts. Pour 
into individual molds, chill, and serve with mayon- 
naise dressing and a garnish of lettuce or cress. 
Minnie S. Turner, 153 Lowell St., Somerville, Mass. 


Kentucky Summer Salad 

8 ripe tomatoes 4 tablespoonfuls mayon- 
1% teaspoonfuls salt naise 
\% teaspoonful pepper Lettuce 
I minced green pepper Additional mayonnaise 

Peel the tomatoes and scoop out the pulp of six, 
reserving the shells thus made for the salad. Put 
the pulp, the extra tomatoes, and the green pep- 
per through the food-chopper; add seasonings and 
mayonnaise, mix well, and freeze as an ice, in three 
parts ice and one part salt. Pile into the tomato 
cups, arrange on lettuce-leaves, and pass mayon- 
naise dressing. Mrs. Greason, Essex Fells, N. J. 


Peach Cream Pie 

Freshly stewed or canned Cream filling 

peaches : Whipped cream 

Pie-crust 

Line a pie-tin with the crust and bake. Cover 
with a layer of the peaches, pour over cream filling, 
and top with a half-inch layer of sweetened whipped 
cream. This should not be put together till serv- 
ing-time. Strawberries, raspberries, or Logan ber- 
ries may be substituted for peaches. The filling 
calls for the following ingredients: 


Cream Filling 


lg cupful sugar 2 cupfuls milk 
1% teaspoonful salt 2 eggs 
% cupful flour \ teaspoonful flavoring 


Scald milk, add sugar, salt; flour, and eggs beaten 
together, and cook about fifteen minutes over hot 
water, stirring often. Flavor when cool. 

Ethel A. Sagendorph, 415 W. Franklin St., Jackson, Mich. 
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String-Bean Salad 
I quart cooked string-beans 1% cupful minced Bermuda 
4 ul salt onions 
3 hard-boiled egg-yolks 1 cupful chopped celery or 
44 cupful lemon-juice lettuce 
1 cupful finely chopped pecan- or walnut-meats 

Rub the egg-yolks to a paste, add salt and 
lemon-juice; stir through the beans and let them 
stand for at least thirty minutes. Just before serv- 
ing, add the nuts, onion, celery, and a little Pepper. 
To make a true salad of this, beat in three table- 
spoonfuls of olive-oil with the hard-cooked egg- 
yolks. Serve with plain bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches. This will be sufficient for twelve guests, or 
for the main dish at luncheon for six. 

Mrs. Lewis M. Davidson, 808 Clinton St., Carthage, Mo, 


Spanish Bun 
¥% cupful butter 2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
I cupful light-brown sugar I teaspoonful cream of tar- 
2 egg-yolks 


tar 
1% teaspoonful soda 

14 cupfuls pastry-flour 

Cream together the butter and sugar and add egg- 
yolks well beaten. Mix and sift together the flour, 
cinnamon, cream of tartar, and soda. Add alter- 
nately with milk to mixture, and bake in one layer 
in a shallow pan. Then cover with icing made of 
two egg-whites, whipped very stiff, with three table- 
spoonfuls light-brown sugar added slowly while 
beating. Spread over cake, and brown slowly for 
about ten minutes. 

Mrs. J. D. Adshead, 6 Arlington Flats, Fargo, N. D. 


¥% cupful milk 


Delicious Rice Pudding 
2 tablespoonfuls granu- 


44 cupful rice 
lated gelatin 


I cupful water 
yt mful salt 3% cupful sugar 
I pint hot milk I pint heavy cream 

Cook the rice in the water till swollen, add the hot 
milk and salt, and cook for an hour in a double boiler 
or fireless cooker. Then add the sugar and the 
gelatin, which should be softened in water to cover, 
and set aside to cool. Fold in the cream, which 
should be beaten stiff, and pour into a mold to be- 
come firm. This can be flavored or not as desired, 
but can be modified in several different ways: 1. 
Serve plain with a sauce made of a cupful of maple- 
sirup and a half-cupful of chopped nuts. 2. Before 
putting in mold add a sah of shredded, cooked 
pineapple or halved maraschino cherries, and serve 
with ar sweetened, whipped cream. 3. Add to 
the plain pudding a cupful of freshly grated coco- 
nut, or a half-cupful of preserved ginger, and serve 
with cream. The pudding should be made several 
hours before it is served or it will not mold well. 
a W. Gould, 2644 Humboldt Ave., S., Minneapolis, 

mn, 


Creole Eggs 
1 tablespoonful butter Ps teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped lid portion 4% can toma- 
onion toes, or two large toma- 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped toes peeled and halved 
green peppers Bread-crums 


One or two eggs per individual 

Melt the butter, add onion, pepper, and the to- 
matoes, cover and cook fifteen minutes over a very 
slow heat, then season with salt. Butter the shir- 
ring-dishes, dust them lightly with crums, break 
in one or two eggs, stand in a shallow pan of water, 
and cook in the oven until the white is set but soft. 
Garnish each dish with a tablespoonful of each 
mixture and serve in the dishes. Mrs. Rorer. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Corn-Meal and Whole-Wheat Bread 


1 pint scalded milk I nful salt 

I pint warm water 1cupful milk and water, 
2 tablespoonfuls lard or mixed 

drippings I yeast-cake 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar Bread-flour(about 3 cupfuls) 
2 tablespoonfuls molasses 1 cupful corn-meal 

1% cupful chopped walnut- About 244 quarts whole- 

meats wheat flour 


Combine the scalded milk and water and add the 
shortening, sugar, molasses, and salt. Dissolve the 
yeast-cake in the milk and water mixed, and turn 
into the first mixture; when it is sufficiently cooled, 
add the corn-meal and bread-flour to make a pan- 
cake-batter; turn in the nuts, and add whole-wheat 
flour to make a dough stiff enough to knead. After 
kneading, divide in three or four loaves, place in 
well-oiled tins, let rise till double in bulk, and bake 
forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. If started 
by seven-thirty in the morning, this will be done by 
one o’clock. 

Mrs. Jessie S. Hawthorne, 143 16th Ave., Maywood, Ill, 


Whipped-Cream Meringues 


1 teaspoonful vanilla 

Few grains salt 

Sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream 


4 egg-whites * 
1% cupfuls powdered sugar 
¥4 cupful any nut-meats, 

ground fine 

Beat egg-whites very stiff and gradually add the 
sugar, whipping constantly. Sprinkle in the salt, 
and, lastly, turn in the ground nuts. Cover a baking- 
sheet with buttered paper and shape the mixture 
with a spoon so that the meringues will be as large 
as goose-eggs. Bake in a very slow oven for at least 
three-quarters of an hour, until they are light brown 
and nearly dry. Remove from the paper, scoop out 
the soft inside, and put the two halves together with 
the whipped cream. This amount will serve twelve. 

Mrs. C. H. Demeritt, 58 Maple St., New Canaan, Conn. 


Kohlrabi 


4 bunches young heads I tablespoonful flour 
kohlrabi 1 cupful stock 


1 tablespoonful butter 4% teaspoonful pepper 


Peel kohlrabi, slice, and set to cook in cold water 
to which a little salt has been added (a teaspoonful 
to a quart is the right proportion). Boil uncovered 
tilltender. If the leaves are very young, the tender 
portions may be boiled separately in salt water and 
then chopped fine. The kohlrabi should be mashed, 
the leaves added, and then thickened with the but- 
ter and flour blended together. Turn in the stock 
and allow the mixture to boil for five minutes. 
Season to taste with pepper. 

Mrs. George Pfaehler, Sr., 488 Second Ave., N. Y. City. 


Delectable Fruit Salad 


French fruit dressing | 

Strawberries or pitted 
cherries 

Heart leaves of lettuce 


Sliced pineapple 
Peach-halves 
Mayonnaise or white salad 

dressing 

Allow a slice of pineapple to each person. If 
fresh pineapple is used, it should be thickly dusted 
with sugar, sprinkled with lemon-juice, and al- 
lowed to stand two hours in a cold place before 
using. A peach-half should also be used for each 
person, and if fresh, should be treated in a similar 
way. Ten minutes before serving-time, pour over 
a little French dressing made with lemon-juice, 
drain, set a peach-half on each slice of pineapple, 
put a spoonful of mayonnaise in the cup of each 
peach, and top with a strawberry or cherry. Gar- 
nish with lettuce-leaves. 

Jessie O. Cary, 135 Walnut St., Corning, N. Y. 
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Old-Fashioned Peach Drops 


Mash fresh or canned peaches and rub the pulp 
through a coarse sieve. Add pint for pint of granu- 
lated sugar and cook slowly till very thick. This 
will take several hours, and it will be necessary to 
stir frequently to prevent burning. An asbestos- 
mat is of great assistance. When done, the mixture 
will be so thick that it will jelly in a few minutes 
when dropped on a cold plate. Then drop by tea- 
spoonfuls on heavy waxed paper and set aside to 
dry for a day or two. These will keep for months 
if packed in glass jars. The best place to dry them 
is in the sun. Rachel F, Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Oatmeal Muffins 
2 cupfuls dry rolled oats 1 teaspoonful salt 
1% cupfuls sour milk 2 eggs well beaten 
¥% cupful sugar I teaspoonful soda 

1 cupful pastry-flour 

Soak the oats overnight in the sour milk; in the 
morning add the remainder of the ingredients and 
bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. B. W. Shockley, Raynham Center, Mass. 


Maryland Sally Lunn 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 2 cupfuls bread-flour 
1% tablespoonfuls butter 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
\ teaspoonful salt er 
3 eggs separated I cupful milk 


Cream together the butter and sugar; add the 
egg-yolks beaten thoroughly, and then the flour 
mixed with the baking-powder, alternately with the 
milk. Fold in egg-whites well beaten, and bake 
about forty minutes in a tube-pan. 

Mrs. D. E. Stone, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Kentucky Spoon Bread 


2 cupfuls corn-meal 1% cupfuls buttermilk 
2 teaspoonfuls salt I teaspoonful soda 
2 eggs 1% tablespoonfuls butter 


Scald the corn-meal with enough hot water to 
make it the consistency of mush. Add salt and 
butter, and set it aside to cool; then beat in the eggs 
whipped light; dissolve the soda in the buttermilk, 
beat into the mixture, and bake in a rather deep 
buttered pan in a quick oven for thirty-five or forty 
minutes. M. A. Gaitskill, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Hot Cheese Sandwiches 
1 roll snappy cheese \%{ teaspoonful salt 
I esg well CS tan 44 teaspoonful mustard 
I tablespoonful Worcester- Bacon 
shire sauce Rounds of bread 
Cream the cheese; add the egg and seasoning, 
and spread on the bread, which should be cut about 
a half-inch thick. Place a slice of bacon on each 
round and bake a few minutes in a quick oven till 
the bacon is done. Serve with a green salad. 
Eleanor Ames, 1 Hart St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Spanish Meat-Balls with Corn-Meal 


I pound chopped beef 1 tablespoonful flour 

2 beaten eggs I minced onion 

1% teaspoonfuls salt I minced green pepper 

14 teaspoonful pepper 2 sprigs parsley 

I tablespoonful butter or 2 chopped tomatoes 
drippings uarts boiling water 


2 
Comanaet 
Mix together the meat, eggs, salt, and pepper with 
enough corn-meal to make a stiff mass; shape into 
balls and roll in corn-meal. Melt the butter in a 
deep kettle, add the flour and vegetables, turn in 
the boiling water, add one teaspoonful of salt, drop 
in the meat-balls, cover, and boil gently for forty- 
five minutes, taking care that the mixture does not 

stick, as the gravy is thickened by the corn-meal. 

Mrs. N.C. Nelson, E. St. Louis, Iu. 
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why the child asks for it upon its bread— 
and often a little plain candy or sugar- 
water acts as a restorative in cases of fatigue. 
If a stick of candy is occasionally given to 
the child after school, with some coarse oat- 
meal crackers, so that he will not eat it too 
rapidly, he is furnished with quick energy 
in an absolutely harmless form. But if 
candy is eaten just before a meal, the ap- 
petite is sated by the sweet, and the child 
may refuse his regular food. 

Stewed fruits, either dried or fresh, jellies, 
and preserves may be considered as sweets 
because of the sugar they contain. A little 
thought shows that the too-frequent supper 
of bread and butter, cookies, cake, preserves 
and tea served so largely in our country towns, 
is made up mostly of carbohydrate. Yet in 
many families it is served the year through. 
In most households the tendency is toward 
too much carbohydrate, which is liable to 
bring about autointoxication and obesity. 
Up to a certain point the body needs starch, 
but when an over-supply begins to be stored 
up as fat, the seeds of obesity are sown. 


Fats 


FF“! is a lubricant to the body and a cush- 
ion for the nerves, besides being the 
greatest source of latent or reserve energy 
that the body can call upon, yet there is 
probably no necessary food constituent more 
disliked. From the time a child is old 
enough to be given meat, he generally re- 
fuses even to taste the fat, and the mother, 
instead of coaxing him to eat, often cuts 
off the offending morsel, little knowing that 
she is depriving her child of a great essential. 
In the fat or reserve-force group, we 
find the following foods: fat ham, pork, 
bacon, fat fish, sausages, cream, butter, 
oleomargarin, cream soups, rich cream 
cheese, olive-, corn-, and peanut-oils, may- 
onnaise and all salad dressings, almonds, 
peanuts, and other nuts, rich gravies, ripe 
olives, hard or cream sauce, all kinds of rich 
pastry, suet-puddings, fritters, and all 
grease-cooked foods, chocolate, ice-cream, 
mousses, Bavarian creams, and parfaits. 
Fats must always be broken up or emul- 
sified before they can be digested. The 
normal body is so constituted that it does 
not crave large quantities at a time. For 
these reasons fats are generally served in 
combination—olive-oil being cut by lemon- 
juice or vinegar in a French dressing, butter 
spread on bread, eggs served with bacon, 


The Every-Day Chemistry of Foods and Cookery 


cream with shortcake, and apple sauce with 
fat pork, nature always calling for a balance. 

As fat is the last food constituent to be 
acted upon by the digestive organs, it may 
be readily seen why this becomes the re- 
serve-force element of the body. Any food 
cooked in it can not be digested until nature 
has broken up the fat cells. An omelet, 
fried eggs, fried steak, doughnuts, cro- 
quettes, and the like, are not easily avail- 
able for the body’s use until the fat has 
been acted upon. Pastry, cake, and suet 
puddings rich in fat are equally slow of 
digestion, for the fat is so blended about 
the grains of flour and other ingredients 
that it must first be dissolved before they 
can be utilized. Foods cooked in fat re- 
main in the digestive tract from one to two 
hours longer than is ordinarily necessary; 
this overtaxes the whole system and, if such 
foods are eaten persistently, results in pal- 
lor, eruptions on the face, and a general air 
of lassitude. This does not mean that fried 
foods should be excluded from the diet, but 
that they should be served in moderation, 
and entirely omitted in illness. 

In health all fats in reasonable amounts 
are digestible in the following order: good 
butter, cream, and olive-oil, peanut- and 
corn-oils, oleomargarin, beef-fat, and the 
various pork products. 

In frying, fats are usually heated to 
smoking-point, when they decompose and 
some of the products evolved are irritating 
to the intestinal canal. This is why burned 
butter is unwholesome, and why doughnuts 
and other foods fried in lard heated to the 
smoking-point are indigestible. Animal- 
fats smoke at a much lower temperature 
than vegetable-oils do. For this reason, 
the vegetable product is a much better 
medium for frying. Olive-oil is the best, 
vegetable cooking-oils come second, while 
lard and beef-fat are the least desirable. 

In various experiments carried on to as- 
certain whether deep-fat frying or sautéing 
(frying in a small amount of fat) is prefer- 
able, the former method has proved to be 
the more economical and the products more 
digestible, because approximately one- 
fourth less fat is absorbed into the foods. 
To be fried in deep fat, foods must. contain 
enough egg to coagulate them instantly (as 
fritters), or else be coated with a thin layer 
of egg or dissolved gelatin (as croquettes). 
The surface is then instantly sealed, and the 
fat will not be absorbed to any great extent. 


Mrs. Allen’s next article, Mineral, Acid, and Ballast Foods, will appear in the September issue. 
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Every article described in 

these pages has been 

tested by experts in The 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- 

turers say they willdo. Only 

in the matter of time are the 

tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly impossible to 

subject an appliance of any kind 

to the wear and tear of daily us- 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 
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Cookeasy Range 


With the exception of the burners, which are of 
standard make, the entire construction of this range 
is of pressed steel instead of the usual cast iron. This 
makes it lighter but stronger. A glossy black finish 
protects the entire stove except the burner-top. Thus, 
without blacking or oil, the range can be kept clean 
and shining with a damp cloth followed by a polish- 
ing-cloth. This model is of the efficient cabinet- 
type; the construction is designed in a system of 
interlocking units by which any range can be reas- 
sembled in any desired form: with ovens 
to right or-to the left, or in a model 
with the double oven surmounted 
by the four-burner cooking-top. 

The baking-oven of the Cookeasy 

is especially well designed, for it 
bakes with uniformity, while the 
oven temperatures can be to a 
large extent controlled; hence, food 

is not dried, and the results more 
nearly approach the baking in a 
coal range. It is possible to main- 

tain a hot oven, or a moderate oven, 

or even the slow oven required for 
angel cake and casserole cookery. 
Over the top burners is a steel-top 
grate, so designed that it largely 
prevents loss of heat, while its rests securely hold 
the smallest saucépans. This economy of heat is so 
noticeable that a tea-kettle of water can be heated 
over an unlighted back burner, or the back burners 
unlighted may be used to keep food hot for serv- 
ing, provided the front burners are still in use. 
Made by Hale & Kilburn Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $28.00 to $34.00. 


Bissell Vacuum Cleaner and Sweeper 


The hand-propelled vacuum cleaner built on 
carpet-sweeper lines has proved its usefulness. It 
develops a strong suction and takes up embedded 
dirt like the electric model. It is usually more work 
to operate it and it is adaptable to floor service 
only, but within these limitations the vacuum 
sweeper is a highly efficient device, useful in any 
home not. wired for electricity. The Bissell sweeper 
is made in two models, with or without a brush 
attachment. They are very simple in design, but 
strongly and durably put together. Screws have 
been used in place of glue; hence, the machines can 
easily be taken apart for repairs. The dust recep- 
tacle is especially noteworthy, for it is combined 
with the nozzle, both coming out together in one 


changeable 


A gas-range 


parts and economy of fuel 


of its continuing to give 

good service are con- 

sidered, but we can not 

predict its length of use- 

fulness. In any case where 

an article approved by the 

Institute has, under fair 

usage, broken down un- 

reasonably soon, it should be 

reported to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and the manufacturers who ask 

for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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piece while the machine is right side up. The dust 
receptacle is then emptied from the rear without 
soiling the hands. Either model runs smoothly and 
freely, although, because of the strength of its con- 
struction, the machine is slightly heavier than 
others on the market. But it promises a dura- 
bility that should keep it in operation a life- 
time. Made by Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Price, $7.50 and $9.00. 


Dustless Duster 


This duster has some of the advantages of the 
feather-duster without its dangerous 
feature of scattering dust. It is 
made of twine chemically treated so 
as to retain the dust it removes. It 
has a broad surface, but is flat, so 

that it can be used under and 
back of radiators, for dust- 

ing around the tub in the 
bathroom, and for other narrow 
spaces. Made by Fuller Brush Co., 
Hartford, Conn. Price, 50 cents. 


Excel Lamp-Burners 


This burner is intended for use 
on the ordinary oil-lamp with a 
flat wick. It is a simple type 
burner that does not require a 
mantle. It changes the shape and enlarges the 
flame-area, while the color of the light is more 
brilliant and whiter than the usual kerosene illumi- 
nation. This burner consumes practically the same 
amount of oil as the old burner. Where kerosene 
must be depended upon for lighting, it ensures the 
maximum efficiency for the type of lamp for 
which it is adapted. Made by Hoosier Spe- 
cialty Co., Ladoga, Ill. Price, 35 cents, pre - 
paid. 


Jenkins Mounted Ware 


Cookery in earthenware and 
casseroles has rapidly become pop- 
ular, but it has been difficult to 
obtain really graceful and strong 
mounts for these serving-dishes. 
The Jenkins ware is unusually 
simple and good in design, is well 
made of either silver plate or 
nickel, and is reasonable in price. 
So far, the designs have been only 
for individual ramekins, custard- 
cups, casseroles, dessert saucers, and 
the graceful. high-footed sherbet- 
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servers. No solder is used in making these, the 
handles being riveted to the frames. The mustard- 
jar has an earthenware cover; hence, no mustard 
can come in contact with the metal. The serving- 
spoon is of lignum-vite. Made by American King 
Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. Prices on 
application. 


Universal Gas Irons 


The Universal Gas Iron is heated by means of 
a Bunsen burner which can be lighted outside the 
irons and, after insertion, fastened by means of a 
thumb-screw. After the iron has become heated, 
however, it can be relighted without removing the 
burner, by inserting a lighted match through the 
back plate. This burner burns with an intense 
Bunsen flame some four and one-half inches long, 
and heats the iron evenly. Because of its Bunsen 
character there is no danger of a gas-odor from 
imperfect combustion. Another noteworthy con- 
venience of this iron is the metal cord of only one- 
quarter-inch diameter. This 
cord is so light and flexible 
that, when the iron is in 
use, it does not present the 
usual difficulties of an at- 


as 


the spore condi- 

are destroyed in 

boiling treatment. 
tables may “keep” 
when subjected to but 
one prolonged boiling, : 
but only when given —_ pete 
the intermittent pro- {)" gro «: the 
cess are results sure. ,ame time with 
Made by S. A. this appliance. 
Brown & Co., Water- The screw on 


loo, Iowa. Price, top controls the 
$5.00. flow of oil 


Perfection Floor Oiler 


This floor-oiler does what it is intended to do, 
evenly and well. In homes 
where most of the floors are 
oiled, its purchase will prove a 
good investment. A flat tin 
can filled with oil specially 
mixed for floor and fur- 
niture use feeds into a rec- 
tangular pad of thick felt. 
A valve controls the rapid- 
ity of the flow, which can 
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tached iron. The weight 74, noa-cdorons Buacca-type beracr is the unusual De Shut off altogether when 


of the iron, six pounds, is 
that best adapted to gen- 
eral household ironing. Made by Universal Gas 
Iron Co., Rock Island, Illinois. Price, $3.50. 


Progressive Canner 


This canner furnishes an equipment that may 
be used with an ordinary wash-boiler if the entire 
outfit is not purchased. The insert frames are made 
in sizes to fit pint, quart, and two-quart fruit-jars. 
The canner can easily be used for all fruits and for 
vegetables, if the latter are subjected to boiling on 
three successive days. 
This is necessary 
with vegetables be- 
cause they do not 
contain sufficient 
sugar to keep them 
sterile, while there 
are many of the fer- 
menting bacteria 
present. Intermit- 
tent boiling is surer 
than an even longer 
total period at one 
time, because these bacteria have the power of 
literally going into their shells, the “spore” state, 
as it is called, and in this resistant condition they 

are not killed by a boiling 
temperature. If 
allowed to stand, 
however, 
they lose 








Canning fruit right in the cans is a coavenient method with 
this utensil, which accommodates various-sized jars 


feature of this efficient gas-iron 





These distinctive silver or nickel mounts for earthenware ramekins, 
custard-cups, and the like supply the artistic touch hitherto lacking 
in this popular ware 


desired. The weight of the 
oiler is sufficient to polish 
as well as to apply the oil. Made by Perfection 
Oiler Co., 406 Hume-Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Price, $3.00. 


The Harter Automatic Cook 


The Harter Automatic Cook is an aluminum 
cooking-device that uses gas for fuel. There is 
ample room for cooking an entire meal for six or 
eight people. The bottom section, or base, contains 
a patent gas-burner and the Harter heat-regulator. 
Above this fits the 
first section, and in 
the bottom of this is 
placed an inch or two 
of water. This sec- 
tion can be filled with 
cooking-utensils. An- 
other section fits 
above the first, but 
its* bottom is re- 
‘movable and _perfo- 
rated. By removing 
the bottom there is 
room to hang a large turkey or ham from the 
hook in the cover. Or additional cooking- 
utensils are placed on the removable bottom when 
you wish to cook more articles than can be accom- 
modated in the first section. A tight cover fits over 
either section. After the food has been placed in 
the utensils with the covers fastened, the Automatic 
Cook is covered and the gas lighted from its own 
pilot-light. The gas burns ten feet per hour 
until the water in the first section reaches the 
boiling-point. Then the regulator immediately 
turns the gas down to a burner consumption of a 
little less than three feet. Anything may be cooked 
in the Automatic that does not require browning 
or roasting. The cooker will make an efficient 
steam canner for preserving-time. Made by The 
Harter Company, Waukegan, Ill. Price, $20.00. 


New editions of the bulletins “ Efficiency Kitchens” and “Cooking Utensils ” have just been issued in response 
to the demand from schools and colleges as well as housekeepers. Until exhausted, they will be supplied 


at 15 cents each. Address Good Housekeeping Institute, 128 East 23d Street, New York City. 
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For the Table-Bouquet 


#Short-stemmed flowers are sometimes hard to 
arrange prettily in bowls or vases. We cut quarter- 
inch galvanized wire-mesh into a six-inch square 
and turn down the corners for feet. This is then 
placed over the container, and the flower-stems 
tucked through it. For longer stemmed flowers 
two squares, one above the other, can be used. This 
contrivance will be found far more satisfactory, 
and much less expensive, than the frogs on sale for 
similar purposes. Mrs. T. V. B., Cal. 


Chilling Your Fudge 


#You will never again make fudge and similar 
candies in the old way—taking from the fire and 
beating till cold—if you try this way once. Take 
the candy from the fire when the soft-ball stage is 
reached, place the pot in a larger one containing 
cold water, then stir till firm. It will be creamier, 
and less granular, than you ever had it. A chemist 
tells me that is because the contact of the pot with 
the cold water underneath immediately arrests 
crystallization. It may also be that the motion of 
stirring, rather than beating, tends to prevent 
granulating. At all events, chill your candy in the 
cold water. Miss A. B.C., N. J. 


Assistance for the Toddler 


#When walking with a baby whose little legs are 
not yet quite steady, try carrying a small stick or 
branch. Hold it so he can hold the other end with 
his arm comfortably low. It is a great strain on a 
baby’s arm to reach up to hold a grown person’s 
hand for any length of time. Mrs. R. H., Il. 


To Keep Off Flies 


#1 always keep several sizes of embroidery-hoops 
in my kitchen and, when cooling things, before 
putting them into the ice-box, I put a square of 
cheese-cloth into one and set it over the dish to 
keep out flies. Mrs. J. W. G., Pa. 


Dangerous Childhood Explorations 


#A discovery of some importance was made by 
me when I moved into some vacant apartments 
this spring. Those who leave such places some- 
times leave dangerous substances behind. Whether 
it was an overlooked relic of Independence Day or 
not, I can not say, but in the cellar our little boy 
got hold of a paper containing some gunpowder, 
and before we could investigate it, he had thrown 
it into the open door of the furnace. Luckily, no 
one was in front, but the boy narrowly escaped 
severe burns, for there was an almost instant 
explosion. Speaking of this incident I was told 
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of an incoming tenant who found some deadly 
poison on a shelf in a toilet-room, and of others who 
had found various poisonous articles in the new 
homes they were entering. I think it behooves 
every new tenant to investigate carefully all shelves, 
cubby-holes, and closets to see if, perchance, some- 
thing dangerous has not been left in a forgotten 
nook. Children are curious creatures. In a new 
environment they will go poking around to see what 
they can discover. Better do this yourself! 
E. K., Mass. 


Money in the Mail 


#How many careful and otherwise thoughtful 
women (and men) will blissfully enclose a nickel, 
dime, or other coin in an envelop and then wonder 
why the advertiser writes back and says it was not 
received? If you could work beside a canceling- 
machine in a big city post-office and see the whirling 
instrument dig out the coins from sealed envelops, 
you would understand why coins should not be 
mailed loose in this way. J. H. P., R. I. 


An Improved Drying Process 


#When drying sage, parsley, and mint ‘for winter 
use, I first wash them thoroughly, shake the water 
from them, and put them in a dripping-pan, the 
bottom of which I cover with clean blotting-paper. 
Then put the pan in a moderate oven, leaving the 
door open. The blotting-paper absorbs the mois- 
ture, the drying is done quickly, and the color and 
flavor are retained to a greater degree than by any 
other method I have ever tried. +A. E. S., Pa, 


Blotter-Pads for Flower-Mats 


#When one has an abundance of flowers and 
bouquets decorating the house, the supply of 
doilies often runs low. I make very satisfactory 
substitutes from various colors of large blotting- 
paper, cutting circular pieces from the sheets of 
paper after marking the circles with a saucer or 
plate. These blotter-mats serve very well to pro- 
tect table or woodwork upon which the vases of 
flowers sit. Mrs. H. F. T., N. J. 


Home Hair-Drier 


The hair-drying attachment to our vacuum cleaner 
has doubled in value since father suggested placing 
the open end over the radiator-pipes. The suction 
draWs the warm air up, and it pours out of the 
blower in a manner almost equal to that of the 
professional hair-drying apparatus, and is quite 
as warm as it is advisable to use on the hair. Cer- 
tainly it is preferable to the blast of cold air which 
is the result of using the blower in the usual manner. 
Miss E. A. H., N. ¥. 
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To Make Molasses Run 


#1 have discovered that molasses will run out of 
a measuring-cup quickly if the cup is first be Sa 
in corn-starch. C. R., Cal. 


For Baby’s Dresses 


#In making belts for my little boy’s dresses, when 
I wish to pipe them with a different color, I find 
it easier to make the entire lining of the belt of a 
contrasting color, and cut it wider than the out- 
side; this leaves the narrow contrasting edge around 
the belt and is far easier than piping. 

Mrs. C. H., Cal. 


Typhoid Inoculation 


#A matter of a good deal of interest in our college 
community is the inoculation of students against 
typhoid -fever. One physician of international 
reputation had his son inoculated before sending 
him here to school; others have followed his ex- 
ample, and it is a question that touches every 
family where a son or a daughter is going away for 
an education. The college years seem to be a 
period of peculiar susceptibility to typhoid, partly, 
no doubt, because it is the time when long botanical, 
geological, or nature-study jaunts are taken through 
field or forest, and every chance stream furnishes 
a drink without thought being taken of its possible 
pollution. The method has been so thoroughly 
tested in the army that there is no longer any doubt 
of its efficacy; many hospitals require their nurses 
to take the serum; some of the government geolog- 
ical surveys demand it of their men, before they. can 
be taken into the field; and Eastern travelers have 
found it a valuable precaution. Its possible use for 
the ordinary household, where a child is leaving 
home, deserves the serious consideration of every 
father and mother who believes in preventive 
rather than remedial medicine. J. H., Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Helping Hand 

#In our community of small farmers, “hired help”’ 
is very scarce. In busy times, therefore, the men 
exchange work, helping each other in plowing, 
harvesting, and so on. My nearest neighbor and 
I have for some years followed the same plan with 
our housework. For instance, at cleaning time we 
help each other, turn about; her vacuum cleaner 
does my work too, in exchange for which we do 
nearly all our canning in my kitchen, the pleasanter 
one of the two. Our “system” works the year 
around; in summer we take turns, week by week, 
doing the baking for the two families and some- 
times we trade ironings in the same way. Finally, 
we get a great deal of enjoyment from our cooper- 
ation, and I advise any neighbors who are really 
neighborly to try it. Mrs. C. E. M., N. Y. 


More Use for Engraving Plates 
Besides making good card-trays, the plate for 
one’s wedding-invitation will make an excellent 
coffee- or teapot-stand. Simply have four brass 
knobs, one at each corner, fitted on them to serve 
as feet. Mrs. J. R. S., Ont., Can. 


Removing Fat from Soup 

#1t is not difficult to remove fat from soup if done 
in this way: pour the hot soup into a lard-pail 
having a hole in the side near the bottom, into which 
a wooden plug or cork has been fitted. Let the 
soup stand until the fat rises to the surface, then 
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remove the plug, allowing the soup to run out into 
another receptacle, and stopping its flow when the 
fat nears the bottom. This method is particularly 
convenient in hot weather. Mrs. A. S. J., Tenn. 


The Home vs. the Soda-Fountain 


Some months ago I was aroused by reading Dr. 
Wiley’s comments on some of the things sold at our 
soda-fountains. I took the matter up in our own 
family and found that my two daughters were in 
the kabit of going there every afternoon after school. 
We had a long conversation on the subject, and in 
the end this agreement was’ made: I was to serve 
afternoon tea ever day at home, and my daughters 
were to visit the drug-store only once a week. The 
plan has scored a great success. It is not as ex- 
pensive a thing as it sounds; for I used to be con- 
stantly teased to supplement my children’s allow- 
ance, and now I am net. I have found, however, 
that in our family tea itself goes well only about 
twice a week. When the weather is cold, I serve 
hot cocoa or hot tomato soup, only one cup allowed, 
and saltines, sandwiches, or even doughnuts some- 
times. On warm days, lemonade, grape-lemonade, 
lime-juice, orange- or lemon-ice (made in our small 
tin freezer), and small, sweet crackers. Later on I 
intend to make use of the various fruit-drinks, and 
the delicious and inexpensive home-made root- 
beer. M. M. H., North Carolina. 


Graded Egg-Beaters 


#For several years I kept house with only one 
medium-sized egg-beater, but the addition of two 
others—a larger and a smaller one—has greatly sim- 
plified my kitchen tasks. The smallest size I use 
for beating a single egg for cooking purposes, or for 
an egg-nog when only one glassful is needed. The 
egg is broken directly into the glass and beaten 
there, so there is no waste in pouring from another 
receptacle. The largest size has robbed sponge- 
cake making of its drudgery. My recipe calls for 
ten minutes’ beating of the whites and eight of the 
yolks, but with the largest beater the same result is 
accomplished in less than one-third the time. 
This beater is also invaluable for soufflés and cream 
whipping. I think I have few kitchen utensils that 
an “efficiency expert” would as cordially recom- 
mend, or that have so thoroughly justified their 
existence as these three egg-beaters. 
S. S., New York. 


Handy Food-Containers 

#Finding that dishes take up so much room in my 
refrigerator, are often misplaced, and are easily 
broken, I have substituted bags of various sizes 
and shapes made of cheese-cloth. In these may be 
placed the celery, lettuce, asparagus, carrots, and 
tomatoes, and the fowls, meats, and other articles 
which one may desire to keep on the ice. Such a 
set of bags, each labeled with the names of the article 
for which it is designed, makes an acceptable gift. 


I. L. M., N. J. 

A Closed Gate 

#A gate that is always closed is particularly suitable 
for a farm- or garden-fence, and is easily constructed 
when fence and gate are both of wire. To the main 
line of the fence, build a spur about ten feet long, 
placing this at the gate about two and a half feet 
from the fence and sloping into the latter after the 
fashion of a railroad-track switch. The gate then 
swings from the spur to the “main-line fence,” and 
is closed either way. A. J., Pennsylvanta. 








